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Preface and Dedication 



A BOOK without a preface and dedication would be a 
variation of form. Most books are complete with- 
out either of these prefixes, but like ceremonials 
prefaces and dedications are honored by usage, even though 
they be platitudes. In this case the preface gives me an 
opportunity to say that I have consumed enough time in the 
preparation of this book to make it better than it is. The 
reason it is not better is because a lot of that time was used 
in trying to convince the men of the Northland that I was 
trying to accomplish a meritorious work, and was entitled 
to their financial aid. 

I never was a success as a money getter, but as I grow 
older I realize more fully the truth and wisdom of the old 
Jew's advice to his son: "Young man, get money." My 
attempt to follow this advice did not leave me adequate 
time to rewrite and edit all of the material in this volume, 
and a part of the matter does not please me. But what- 
ever demerit the book may have from a writer's point of view, 
it is up to the book-maker's standard. I did not stint in 
the selection of paper, and the engraver, printer, pressman 
and binder have done their work well. 

I never could have consummated this endeavor if it had 
not been for the good friends and public-spirited citizens of 
Nome, who trusted and assisted me; and as an evidence of 
my appreciation of their generous co-operation, this volume is 
dedicated to them. 

E. S. HARRISON. 
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Discovery of Alaska 

A Glimpse of Early History of this Country— Voyages of Vitus Bering — The Russian 
Fur Traders^Meager History of Alaska North of the Yukon — Purchase of Alaska 
by the United States In 1867— Will Live in History with the Great Louisiana 
Purchase. 



THE early history of Alaska is a part of the history of Russia. Russians discovered 
Alaska, took possession of the country and occupied it for a period of a century 
and a quarter. Their habitat did not extend to the easterly or the northerly 
boundaries of the territory they claimed, but was confined principally to the 
coast and the islands south of the mouth of the Yukon: hence the early history of that 
large part of Alaska north of the Yukon, comprising at least one-third of the area of this 
vast territory, is meager. Russian occupancy of this Northland is not a bright page in the 
annab of the world. The Russian Government farmed the country out to adventurers and 
traders, and even after the organization of the Russian- American Company the spirit of 
selfishness and greed dominated the entire field of industrial endeavor. And there was not 
much industrial endeavor. The Russian settlers were engaged in the fur trade, but the 
natives did the work of procuring the furs, and their masters bought the furs at prices which 
barely permitted the natives to live. At one time a condition of absolute serfdom existed on 
the Aleutian Islands. The Russians did worse than impoverish the natives ; they introduced" 
liquor and demoralized them. Knowing the native character as I do I have no doubt 
that alcohol was the cause of nine-tenths of the disturbances between the natives and the 
traders which often resulted in bloodshed. But in this respect the Russians were not worse 
dian some of the Yankee and Kanaka whalers who visited the northern part of Alaska 
at a later date. 

The Russians attempted educational and religious work in connection with the 
fur industry, and edifices of the Greek church in which the Russian service is still per- 
formed stand in Alaska today as a monument of the work of zeabus priests. I am dis- 
posed to give all religious devotees the credit of sincerity, even though unsavory tales 
have been told about some of the Russian priests, but I seriously question the regeneration 
of the Alaska native either by the Russian priesthood or the missionaries of a later date. 
Missionary work that confines itself to the physical welfare of the **benighted heathen" 
is wholesome and helpful, but, and without discredit to the many truly good people who 
devote their lives to this kind of work, the spiritual ministrations are misguided and wasted 
efforts. It seems like a requirement of the law of compensation, however, that the mis- 
sionary should follow commerce to try to cleanse the pollution of the aborigine resulting 
from the poisonous touch of a part of our civilization. But this is another story which may 
be told in a succeeding chapter on the Elskimo. 

The discovery of Alaska is credited to the expedition of Vitus Bering, a Dane, who 
was bom in Horsens. He was of humble origin, and had been a sailor in the fleet of 
the East India Company until he joined the Russian fleet at the age of twenty-two. He 
fought his way to a command in the Baltic service through the wars of Peter the Great, 
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and when this autocrat of all Rustia determined to send an expedition to explore the 
unknown region which Drake had discovered more dian a century before and named New 
Albion, Vitus Bering was selected as the conmiander. 

The extreme northwestern part of the North American continent was supposed at 
this date to be an island. East India sailors had a msrthical hazy conception of a country 
in this remote part of America which they called *'Ganialand«*' but the Russians had 
heard of a land beyond the bleak shores of Eastern Siberia which was called the **Greal 
Country.** It is possible that this land was discovered by Simeon Deshneff, a daring 
Russian navigator, in 1646. The Great Country is the translation of the Innuit name 
of Alaska, and there is no doubt that prior to the earliest voyages of discovery in this 
part of the world there were commercial relations between the Chuckee tribes of Siberia 
and the natives of Seward Peninsula. The strait dividing the two continents is less 
than fifty miles in width, and during the period of our early knowledge of Alaska the 
natives from either continent frequently crossed this neck of water during the summer 
seasons. In the severest winters, occurring probably once in a decade, the strait is 
covered with solid ice, and natives have taken advantage of this condition to cross from 
one land to the other. From these facts the inference » reasonable that the 
natives had a knowledge of Alaska, or the Great Country, k>ng before the first 
explorers reached th:? part of Asia. 

Bering's first voyage of exploration had its inception in I 725. Peter the Great 
died soon after formulating the plans of this expedition, and the Elmpress faithfully 
executed the orders which he had issued. A great deal of time was consumed in out- 
fitting the expedition which did not leave the Okhotsk Sea until July 30, 1 726. Starting 
from the mouth of the Kamchatka River the voyagers kept near the Siberian coast« and 
arrived at the mouth of the Anadir River August 8. St. Lawrence Island was dis- 
covered August 16. The expedition continued its journey northward, passing through 
the strait and into the Arctic Ocean, but failed to make a discovery of land on the 
American continent. Historians do not give Bering a reputation for great courage 
and prompt decision. From this far-removed point of view we are liable to do him 
an injustice because of his faihire to accomplish more than he did on this voyage. 
After navigating the strait he turned aboiit and retraced his course. But he had 
accomplished this much — he had learned that Asia did not extend to America. 

When he returned to St. Peterdburg in I 730 he induced Russia to undertake a 
second expedition. This expedition was lavishly outfitted, and set out in 1 733 to cross 
Siberia in detachments. The expedition comprised 560 men, and it had to transport 
its supplies and equipment for the voyage several thousand versts to the Bay of Avacha 
on the east shore of ICamchatka. The voyage of expk>ration in the North Pacific Ocean 
did not start until June, 1 74 1 . This voyage was undertaken in two ships, the St. Peter 
and St. Paul, the former commanded by Bering and the latter by Lieutenant Alexei 
Chirikoff. The two vessels became separated and were destined never to sight each other 
again. Buffeted by the storms of the North Pacific, and hampered by the fogs that hung 
over the ocean at this season of the year, the vessels made slow progress. Scurvy, that 
dread malady of the early voyagers, made its appearance among the crews and its 
awful depressing effect robbed the men of their courage, and foreshadowed the disastrous 
ending of the ill-fated expedition. July 16 land was sighted from the deck of Bering's 
ship, but Chirikoff had sighted land a day or two prior to this date. It is probable that 
Bering*s first sight of the American continent was Mt St. Elias. Chirikoff*s vessel came 
to an anchorage off Cape Addington. He sent a k>ng boat and a complement of ten men 
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ashore to make an examination of the new-found land. As they failed to return by the 
following day he despatched a small boat with two men to go after them and urge them 
to return speedily to the ship. The men that went out in these boats never returned. 
They must have been kiDed by the natives. ChirikoC was sadly in need of fresh water. 
but there was nothing left for him to do but to weigh anchor, hoist sail and get away 
from dus inhospitable shore as quickly as he could. The return trip was made under the 
most serious difficulties. So many of the crew were ill with scurvy that there were not 
enough able-bodied men to man the vessel, and when finally Asia was sighted and the 
almost hopeless voyagers arrived at the entrance of Avacha Bay signal guns were fired 
to apprise the Russian settlement of the crew's distress and need of assistance. 

The misfortunes of the voyagers on the St. Paul were much less than the over- 
whelming disaster that came to the explorers on the St. Peter. In the early part of 
November during a violent storm the St. Peter was driven ashore at one of the Commander 
Islands, which has since received the name of Bering Island. The crew left the vessel, 
and the few that were able to work immediately began to construct winter quarters. 
The poor unfortunates dying with scurvy, among them the commander of the ship, were 
brought ashore and given all the attention that the stronger castaways could bestow. 
But the death-rate was appalling, and difficulty was experienced in preventing the wolves 
from devouring the unburied dead. December 8 Vitus Bering, weakened by the 
encroachment of age and the ravages of disease, breathed his last and was buried on 
the island. In the following spring the few survivors built a small boat from some of the 
materials of their ship, and succeeded in reaching the shore of Asia. 

This in brief is the story of the discovery of Alaska. The history of Russian oc- 
cupancy needs but a brief mention in these pages. Subsequent Russian operations and 
industrial activity relate to other parts of Alaska than Seward Peninsula. There is no 
record of a Russian station having been established north of the Yukon. Russia's 
exploitation of Alaska had for its object only one thing — the money to be made out 
of the fur trade. From I 743 until the latter part of the century the Aleutian Islands 
and the shores of Central and Southeastern Alaska were visited by many fur traders. 
In 1 78 1 Ivan Golikoff, Gregory Shelikoff and others formed an association to engage 
in the fur trade in Alaska. The success of this combination of effort led to the organiza- 
tion of the Russian-American Company, which was granted a charter June 8, 1 799. 
Tile company was capitalized at 98.000 rubles. The charter gave the company all 
the coast of America north of fifty-five degrees. Alex. Baranoff was selected as the 
manager of the company. This company had absolute control over the country leased 
to them by the Russian Government. The charter of the Russian- American Company 
was for a period of twenty years, and was renewed on three successive occasions at 
the ends of the periods for which it was granted, but the government did not renew the 
lease in 1659, and from thb date until the sale of the country to the United States the 
company's tenure was uncertain and by sufferance of the Russian Gcvemment. The 
civilizing influence of these early Russian traders is questionable. Baranoff was a type 
of an exe<^utive officer well suited for the work he had to do. He was a strong, 
autocratic man who ruled both Russians and natives with an iron hand. Most of the 
subordinates in the employment of the Russian-American Company were convicts and 
exiles, who,, to quote the language of Baron WrangeU, a subsequent manager of the 
conqMuiy, **left their country because they were not wanted there." While the history 
of the Russian-American Company's connection widi the native race of Alaska is a 
story of frequent atrocities, Baranoff made money for the stockholders, and so kmg as 
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MlmMi wliicii evciy quiog chdced the ttmro* in Soutfaeastem Ala*ka, but they did not 
give wideqneul puUid^ of die posibilitiei of Alaikui bshcriei. With a witdom bora 
of dte comnwrciai iutinct they began fishing and ertabHthing canneriea. Today the 
aafanon fitbeiiet of Alaska are the grcateit in the wotld. At late as 1881 Petrotf wrote 
the itibjoined paragcaph about a part of Alaska which will produce this year gold valued 
at not kss than $15,000,000: 

"Here it an immoite trad reaching from Bering Strait in a succession of rolling 
ice4>ouiid moon and low niountain ranges, for seven hundred miles an unbroken waste, 
to the boundaiy line between us and British America. Thrn, again, from the cmH 
of Cook's Inlet and the flanks of Mount St Eliat northward over that vast area of 
rugged mountain and lonely moor to the eait, nearly eight hundred miles, is a great expanse 
of country — by its position barred out from occupation and settlement by our own 
pe(q>le. The climatic conditions are such that iti immense area will remain undisturbed 
in die possession of its savage occupants, man and beast" 

The Nome and Tanana gold fields are a part of these ice-bound, lonely moort, and 
1 5,000 rugged inhabitants have not found the countiy inacccHible nor the climate a serious 




HOOHLIQBT ON THE SEA. 



Arctic Voyages 



Captain Cook's Bxplorationt in Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean — Lieutenant Von 
Kotnbiio'o Voyage and hit Diacoveriea — Captain Beechy*8 Search for Sir John Frank- 
lin— Ttio ill-Fated Jeannette and Disastrous Termination of Captain De Long's At- 
tsmpt to Reach the North Pole. 



THE meet important annals of Northwestern Alaska arc to be found in the records 
of Arctic voyages and the attempts that were made more than a century ago 
Id find a northwest passage from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific. In I 776, 
Captain Cook was outfitted by the Royal Geographical Society of England, 
on a voyage of discovery to the Pacific Ocean with instructions to proceed 
Id Bering Sea^ and explore a country which had been mapped by a Mr. Staelin, 
ted *^*«%"*^»*^ as the New Northern Archipelago, in which was the Island of Alaschka. 
He was Id sail through Bering Strait into the Arctic Ocean, and ice permitting, was to 
by the northeast passage, if one could be found, to the Atlantic. This voyage b 
and memorable because it was the last of Captain Cook*8 expeditions. Its tragic 
in the Sandwich Islands, where the brave captain and experienced navigator 
bit Ui fife at the hands of the natives, is a matter of history, but only related to 
lokne in connection with his voyage of discovery in Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 
I hftTe before me as I write the log of this voyage written in quaint and archaic 
caocmiy and clearly describing many points of Northwestern Alaska with which I 
ffwriKar This voyage occurred a long time ago. Our forefathers had not completed 
s liy g g le for independence. At that time transportation facilities by water were not 
Eke what they are today; indeed, they were very primitive, and considering the 
in which he sailed, our admiration for the daring navigator is accentuated when we 
what be accomplished. 

Tlie fiist record of his Alaskan exploration refers to Cook Inlet, which has been 

after the navigator and which he discovered on this voyage. To brief the inter- 

namtive of his trip which is to be found in this log, he entered Bering Sea the latter 

of July* 1 776. He describes his first anchorage off the mainland of Alaska in 

Sen, as foUows: 

'*At tn o*ck>ck in the morning of August 5, with the wind at southwest, we ran 

and anchored between the continent and an island, four leagues in extent, which 

•omI Sledge Island. I landed here but saw neither shrub nor tree either upon the 

or upon the continent That people had lately been on the island was evident from 

im ■huIei of feet We found near where we landed a sledge, which occasioned this name 

gnren by me to the island. It seemed to be such an one as the Russians in Kam- 

wafcr uie of upon the ice or snow, and was ten feet long, two feet broad and had 

of lafl work on each side, and was shod with bone. The construction of it was ad- 

niid nfl the parts neatly put together.*' 

On die 9 he tacked and stood away from the northwest part of the mainland which 

he nnmed Cape Prince of Wales, and he notes in the log that ***this is the western ei- 
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tremity of all America hitherto known.*' His course from Cape Prince of Wales was to 
the westward. Crossing Bering Strait he landed in Siberia, and his description of the 
Siberian native is a correct pen-picture of this aborigine today. From his chart he ex- 
pected to find here the Archipelago indicated by Mr. Staelin's map, but he wisely con- 
cluded that the land was the eastern extremity of Asia, and that Mr. Staelin*s Archipelago 
and Island of Alaschka were the figments of a dream. 

Resuming his voyage in a northeasterly direction, he notes the discovery in latitude 70*" 
29^^ and longitude 198° IXS" of a cape **much incumbered with ice, for which reason it 
obtained the name of Icy Cape.'* He perceived that "the other extreme of land was lost 
in the horizon, so that there can be no doubt of its being a continuation of the American 
Continent.** On August 19 there was a great body of ice to windward and shoal 
water shoreward. The situation was somewhat critical, but he succeeded in avoiding the 
ice. Upon the ice were great herds of '*sea horses, huddled, one over the other, like 
swine, and roaring and braying very loud, so that in the night or in foggy weather, they 
gave us notice of the vicinity of the ice before we could see it.** The sailors killed a num- 
ber of these animals, which were walruses, and food being short they learned to eat their 
flesh. Captain Cook says the heart of a sea horse is as good as the heart of a bullock. 

He saw flocks of ducks flying southward, and on August 27 he sighted an 
extreme end of the coast which seemed to form a point, and appeared to be high land* 
which he named Cape Lisbume. Evidence of the approach of winter, snow-squalls, 
freezing weather, the flight of birds to the south and the encroachment of the eternal ice 
fields which circle the North Pole, made him realize that it was wise and expedient to 
get out of the Arctic Ocean. Returning through Bering Strait, he was confronted with 
the need of wood and water. It was his intention to proceed to one of the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean for the winter, and return and continue his explorations the next spring. 
Steering near to the American shore, on September 19 he came to a coast covered 
with wood which he describes as **an agreeable sight, to which of late we had not been 
accustomed.** He dropped anchor in a big bay or sound and sent Mr. King, his executive 
officer, ashore to report upon the feasibility of securing the needed wood and water. His 
log says, *'In honor of Sir Fletcher Norton, Speaker of the House of Commons, and Mr. 
King*s near relative, I named this inlet Norton*s Sound.** 

The reader who is familiar with Northwestern Alaska will perceive from this synopsis 
of Captain Cook*s voyage, that he made a number of very important discoveries in this 
part of the Northland. The Alaskan reader will also understand why a number of con- 
spicuous geographical localities have received the names by which they are known. Prior 
to this date, however, the Russian promishleniks, or traders, had occupied a small part oi 
the coast line of Alaska, and had located in the group of Aleutian Islands, but there is no 
record of any settlements or even any Russian explorations in that part of Alaska north ol 
the Yukon at this early date. Captain Cook was undoubtedly the first white man to visit 
the points of Alaska which he has named and described. 

In I 789, Mackenzie discovered the river which bears his name, so it will be seen 
that the earliest explorations and discoveries in the extreme northern part of the North 
American Continent were made by Englishmen. 

The next important voyage of discovery in this part of the world, was made by Lieu- 
tenant Otto Von Kotzebue, a Russian, in 1815. He sailed in a vessel named Rurik, 
after the Norse Viking who founded the first Russian Dynasty in 663. He sailed from 
Plymouth, New England, around the Horn, and arrived at St. Lawrence Island in Bering 
Sea, June 27, 1816. He passed through the strait August I, and skirting the coast. 
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sailed into the big inlet which now bean hit name, and which he thought when he entered 
it was the nordieast paiiage to the Atlantic Ocean. This was a noteworthy expedition, 
as accompanying Lieutenant Kotzd>ue were Chamisso, the Russian poet and naturalist, 
and Elschokz, an eminent physician and naturalist They remained in ICotezbue Sound 
until August 1 5, making explorations. Qiamisso Island and Escholtz Bay were named 
respectively after the poet and physician. It was on this expedition that the naturalists 
made the discovery of an ice-ditf capped with soil and covered with vegetation. This 
kind of a formation is common in this part of Alaska. Indeed, nearly all of the tundri 
skirting the Arctic coast is mostly composed of ice, and it is probable that if this region 
should be converted into a tropical climate, the melting of the ice would result in the 
encroachment of the ocean so that where now is tundra there would be mud-flats covered 
with water at high tide. 

In July, 1 826, William Frederick Beechy entered the Arctic Ocean through Bering 
Strait He was in command of the Franklin Research Party sent out by the British Govern- 
ment to try to find some trace of Sir John Franklin, the daring Arctic expbrer who kst his 
life in the Arctic region. Beechy entered Kotzebue Sound and discovered Hotham Inlet, 
which he expbred. He folbwed the Arctic coast line northward for a considerable dis- 
tance, having obtained an accurate chart from a native who sketched with a stick in the 
beach sands, a map of the coast He reached a place above Point Barrow, which was 
subsequently found to be only one hundred and sixteen miles from Franklin's Return Reef. 
Lieutenant Elson was with Captain Beechy and was in charge of the expedition which 
went to Point Barrow and gave the name to that place. On this voyage he discovered 
and named the Colville and Garry Rivers, and was at Camden Bay, a place where Captain 
Collinson subsequently wintered in '32 and '33. 

The following year Captain Beechy discovered and named Port Clarence and Grant- 
ley Harbor. This harbor is the best on the eastern coast of Bering Sea, and is noted 
for being the rendezvous of the whaling fleet which assemble there early in the season and 
wait for the ice to get away so they can enter the Arctic Ocean. 

The ill-hted Jeannette, commanded by Captain De Long, sailed across Bering 
Sea and through the strait on her way to the North Pole. She was caught in the ice 
in the Arctic Ocean several hundred miles from the Siberian coast and crushed June 
13, 1881. Captain De Long and a part of his crew succeeded through great hard- 
ships and much suffering in reaching shore, but perished in the steppes of Siberia before 
they coulld reach a settlement or secure assistance. Captain Hooper, commanding the 
Corwin, was sent out in search of the Jeannette, and during this trip the ice-pilot of 
the Corwin made the discovery of the coal mines at Cape Lisbume. 

Another unfortunate expedition to this country was made in 1831 by Lieutenant 
J. J. Barnard of H. M. S. Enterprise, in search of Sir John Franklin. Lieutenant 
Barnard ascended the Yukon to Nulato and was murdered by the Koyukuk Indians 
Februaiy 16. 1851. 
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Wkalini^ in Northern Waters 

A Qr«at Industry in Its Dscadsnce — Whaling FIset Destroyed by Rebel Cruiser Shsnan* 
doah— NoUbIs Disasters to the Whaling Fleet in the Arctic Ocean— CapUIn 
Tilton's Historic Overland Trip from Point Barrow to Katmai — Description of the 
•owhsad Whale— Freaks of the Compass in the Polar Sea — V/here Whalers Cele- 
brate July 4. 

(For much of the material of this chapter I am indebted to Captain Omar J. Hum- 
phrey, of Seattk, and take this opportunity of acknowledging his courtesy in permitting 
me to giesn from a lecture, on the subject of Whaling, prepared by him in 1893.) 

HALERS have helped to make the early history of Alaska. Ever since an 
American whaleman caught the first Right Whale in 1835 on the Kodiak 
ground, whaling in the North Pacific, Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean, has 
been an industry which has been constantly pursued and which has yielded an 
revenue. In the absence of statistics an estimate of the total product of the 
"whaling industry in these waters is little more than a guess. In 1846 there were 725 
veMeb engaged in whaling in the world. These vessels were valued at $21,075,000. 
The total investment connected with whaling at this time is estimated at $70,000,000, 
and 70,000 people derived their support from this industry. Between 1851 and 1857 
the value of the whaling product in the world reached near $ I 1 ,000,000 annually. At 
oqe time there were more than 100 whaling ships in Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean 
in a tingle season. The number now is not more than twelve or fifteen. It is possible 
that the whaling industry in these waters has produced a revenue of more than $100,- 

000.000. 

The first Bowhead Whale or Balena Mysticetus was captured in Bering Sea in 
1843* Prior to that date the Bowhead was an unknown species. The Bark Super- 
ior of Sagg Harbor, Captain Roys commander, was the first whaler to pass through 
Bering Strait and engage in whaling in the Arctic Ocean. This was in 1 848. 

It is a matter of history, but not generally known, that in June, 1865, the Rebef 
Cmiier Shenandoah, commanded by Captain Waddell and piloted by an old whaler 
from Awtfmliai entered the Okhotsk Sea and began to destroy the Yankee whaling fleet. 
Captain Waddell burned thirty vessels in the Okhotsk Sea and Bering Sea. He bonded 
fear yftmtk and placing on board 230 whalers from vessels that he had destroyed sent 
them to the states. The loss on account of the destruction of these vessels was etti- 
maled at $1,000,000 and the loss of the season's catch at another million dollars. An 
•old captain of a whaling vessel who commanded a ship in the whaling fleet at the time 
ol Waddell's depredations, told me that he heard of what the Shenandoah was doing 
and **scooted ibr the ice-pack in the Arctic. I jambed into the ice 1 50 miles and took 
«0 kinds of chances of being crushed. I didn*t intend to be burned by the Rebel Cruiser. 
But I got out of the ice all right, and made the biggest ketch that season that I ever made 
io my life.* 

The next serious disaster to the whaling fleet was the wreck of 1871. The fleet 
consisted of forty vessels. Winter came on much earlier this season than usual. On 
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August 6 the ice-pack drove tome of the vessels upon the shoals off Icy Cape. They were 
completely hedged in and could not get out September 1 one vessel was carried away 
m the pack and the fottowing day two were crushed. In all thirty-three vessels were 
imprisoned in the ice-pacL Sq>tember 14 the situation had become extremely critical 
Young ice was forming, snow-squalls were of frequent occurrence, and the ice was 
setting towards the northeast carrying the vessels with it A consultation of captains 
was held and it was decided to abandon ships and take to the whale-boats in an etfbrt 
to get to the shore. Twelve hundred men and a few women embarked in 200 whale- 
boats. All hands succeeded in reaching seven vessels of the fleet lying to the south of 
the ice-pack and were taken aboard, arriving at Honolulu without the k>ss of a single 
Efe. The following year two ships were found fast in the ice near Icy Cape; one was 
saved but the break-up of the ice crushed the other. This disaster caused a loss of 
$3,000,000. 

But the worst disaster to the whaling fleet in Arctic waters occurred in 1876. 
It was attended with a serious loss of life. In August the fleet was off Point Barrow 
and the ice-pack closed in on it, and with the vessels fast in its grip started with the 
current in a northeasterly direction. After a consultation of captains the whale-boats 
were hastily provisioned, and the perilous trip of hauling these boats over the ice and 
pulling them through the water between floes in order to reach the shore was begun. 
The first day's work was very exhausting and camp was made on the floating ice. That 
night a snow storm came on and there was no such thing as comfort, and the danger 
of freezing seemed imminent. The next morning the weather was thicL The pilot 
fell into the water twice and came near freezing. Fires were made on the ice by 
breaking up a small boat and using the boards for fuel The second night was spent 
on an iceberg grounded in twelve fathoms of water. The third day channels of open 
water were encountered. Ice was forming in this water and navigation was very difficult.. 
Frequently crevasses in the ice were bridged with the boats. On the third day a weary 
whaler from the summit of an ice-hummock saw land, and at 10 p. m. a thoroughly 
exhausted lot of ship-wrecked saik>rs reached the shore. 

When it was determined to abandon ship 70 men refused to acquiesce in the 
decision of the majority. They chose to trust their lives to the ships rather dian attempt 
to haul the small boats over the floes in an effort to get to the shore. There never has 
been any tidings from these abandoned vessels, nor of the unfortunate men who re- 
mained in them. The unmarked currents of the Arctic Ocean carried them into the 
mysterious and unknown reakn of the Frost King. The great ice fields that encircle 
the North Pole are near 2,000 miles in diameter — 6,000 miles in circumference. This 
ice is constantly moving. During one season there may be an open Polar Sea where 
the season before were impenetrable barriers of ice. At the approach of winter die 
cunent off the northern shore of Alaska sets toward the northeast. It was this current 
that carried away a large part of the whaling fleet in 1 876 and with it the seventy men 
who refused to abandon their ships. Probably all visual evidence of ships has been 
destroyed, but it is possible that some of them fast in the relentless grip of the ice are 
still floating hither and yon at the mercy of the winds and the tides. 

Thirty vessels were lost in this disaster. The part of the crew that got ashore 
started to build quarters and prepare for winter; but the wind shifted and drove the 
ice out making escape possible. They took advantage of the opportunity and suc- 
ceeded in reaching Point Barrow. 

In 1897. the last disaster happened to the whaling fleet in the Arctic Ocean. The 
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larger part of the fleet was impriionecl in ice near Point Barrow and several vessek 
were crushed. This incident is best known by the attempt of the Government to send 
aid to the unfortunate whalers. The United States Revenue Cutter Bear was de- 
tailed on this commission. Proceeding as far north as the ice would permit* Lieutenant 
Jarvis, Lieutenant Bertholf and Dr. Call were landed and started on an overland trip 
with dog teams across Alaska to Point Barrow. They were authorized by the Gov- 
ernment to use the reindeer herds in Alaska for the succor of the shipwrecked saik>rs. 
They succeeded in their undertaking to the extent of driving, with the aid of native 
herders, the reindeer herd from Cape Prince of Wales to Point Barrow. Fortunately 
there was not a pressing need of the aid that was furnished, although there is no doubt 
that the fresh reindeer meat, and the sanitary regulations provided by Dr. CaU, prevented 
the development of scorbutic symptoms. 

The most interesting story in connection with this incident is the narative of a 
trip made by Captain George F. Tilton who started from Point Barrow October 22* 
and with two natives and a dog team traveled across Seward Peninsula and from St 
Michael to Katmai, completing the trip before the end of the winter. 

After the whalers discovered their inability to extricate themselves from the ice 
they took supplies ashore and went into winter quarters. Supplemented by the supplies 
at the missionary station they found they had rations sufficient for two meals a day untO 
the opening of navigation the next year. But they were confronted with this situation: 
they had wives and sweethearts, sisters and brothers, fathers and mothers **away down 
east** who would mourn them as dead, if not apprised of the safety of the ice-beleag- 
uered whalers. If a messenger could be sent outside the ship owners could be in- 
formed of their situation, and could send in supplies for the next season's whaling 
operations. Volunteers were called for, and Captain George F. Tilton, now of the 
steam whaler Belvedere, then a mate on the same vessel, offered to undertake the trip. 
He was young and strong, a product of good New Elngland stock from Martha's 
Vineyard, and had been a whaler as a boy under his father. With two natives, a man 
and his wife, as guides, a dog team and fifteen days* rations he started on his long and 
perilous journey. His course was over the ice of the Arctic Ocean and Kotzebue 
Sound to the mouth of Buckland River; thence by compass across the peninsula to 
Norton Sound. In places the ice had not formed strong enough to make traveling 
safe. He carried an ax with him, and frequently used this to test the ice. In one 
place where the ice seemed to be bending beneath the weight of the travelers he struck 
it with his ax and that was the last he saw of his implement. The ax went through 
the ice and sfipping from his numbed hands disappeared in the ocean. This incident 
is mentioned as an evidence of the perils of early traveling over the ice in the winter 
season. 

He experienced great difficulty in getting around Cape Lisbume. The ice at 
this place was broken, and he was compelled to ferry himself on a cake of ice acros** 
a chasm of water to anchored ice. He encountered blizzards. Some of his toes and 
fingers were frozen. He lived on raw fish for nine days. Before arriving at St. Michael 
he met Lieut. Jarvis and Dr. Call. From St. Michael he continued his journey across 
the country to Katmai, arriving at the latter place March 12. At Katmai he expected 
to find a station of the Alaska Commercial Company, but it had been abandoned. He 
discovered among the old stuff at this abandoned station a condemned dory. He tore 
iq> all of his underck>thing to make material with which to calk this dory, and after 
putting it in a seaworthy condition, or as near a seaworthy condition as he v^th the 
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material at hand could nuke it, he launched th« craft in die Sidikotf StraiU, and with 
hii two natives attempted to poll acrou thii thirty-five miles of water. Speaking ot thii 
part of his trip he said: "I never left the oan and the nativet never quit bailing until 
we reached the opposite shore. Leu than an hour after reaching ihore in an ahnosi 
exhausted condition, the wind breezed up against the tide and these straits kicked up 
their heels m a way that made n^ bk>od 
run cold. My old dory couldn't have 
i.ved five minutes in such a sea." 

When he arrived m Seattle the ih^ 
owners wouldn't believe his story. They 
refused to honor his draft, and diought 
he was a deserter from the fleet. Con- 
■idering die conditions under which this 
trip was made, the distance traveled, 
t^ich is more than 2.500 miles, the 
fact that the country was new, and de- 
void of trails or camping places other 
tl in native villages, it was a brave 
undertaking and its accomplishment re- 
quired phyucal stamina as well as 
courage. 

Captain Giley, of the brig William 
H. Allen, is a conspicuous figure in a 
tragic incident of whaling. This in- 
cident occurred at Cape f^ince of 
Wales in 1876. In Jijy of diis year 
die brig anchored oS die C^>e and 
was viuted by the chief and tWFenty 
natives of Kingcgan. the Esldmo vil- 
la-; at this place. The chief was 
a remarkabte native in appearance, being six feet five inches tall. He was ibrunk and 
demanded rum of CapL Gilley. Upm the captain's refusal to supply him with liquor, 
the chief sent the native women, a few of whom had come aboard, to the shorb Tbe 
ih^'s crew believed that this was the sign of a fight, and made preparations for die 
conflict. As soon as the big skin boat widi the native women had cleared from the 
vessel the natives attempted to seize the brig, and a sanguinary struggle ensued, resuhiag 
in. the death of all the Eskimo and the killing of one white man and wounding of three 
others. These natives had looted a schoouer the week before, but they were not 
prepared for the energetic resistance of Capt. Gilley and his crew. After tevcral of 
them had been killcc' and diey had discovered that thor attempt was a Mure some of 
them jumped overboard and were drowned, and others tried to hide under the hatchet. 
Those who attempted to hide were pulled out with boat hooks and mercilessly put 
to deadi. 

The natives of Cape Prince of Wales have a reputation for being Gutters. Near 
their viUage are old fortifications where they went to do battle with dior SiMrian ad- 
versaries who ventured to croas the strait in search of conquest But notwithstanding 
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the belligcnot cbanctcr of thk Rputaban, I do not believe ihat tbe*e nativet ever 
would wantonlr Idll if it were not for die Iwlefut influence of liquor. 

The captain of a whaloihip ii UHuJly a brave and an adventurout person. In 
queat of wfaalei he faa« tailed in rite Arctic Ocean to within a few . degreec of the 
latitude rea^Sed by the mort mKcevful e^loren m learch of the North Pole. It has 
been reported that ii^ialen have reached S4 degree* north Utitude, but it b doubtful 
if they have been hrtber north than 80 degreei. In thii high Utitude the captain of a 
whale-di9 has repeated "no ice in «it^t." It luftpcned to be one of thote favorable 
arairwii when tfait part of the Polar Sea wa* open. It is possible diat if diere had bees 
an incentive that the captain of this wfialing veuel on thti occasion might have reached 
the North Pole. Any perton faroihar with the Polar Sea. who knows anydiing of it* 
current! and the action of its great fields of ice, knows this: that the North Pole may 
■omctime be ditcovered, but it can only be reached by a fortuitous circumstance. Po»- 
nUy once m many yean diere may be a lead or an opening through w^ich tome dartn( 
sailor may sail to die ultima diule of Arctic eq>loTation, but he will be a IucIqt man 
if he ever gets back. 

Captain Hunqthrey gives a very interesting description of the Bowhead or Polar 
Whale which he says is commercially the most valuable of all whales. It is mudi 
shorter than die Spenn Whale, its greatest length not acceding sixty-five feet. The Iiead ii 
one.^hird of the whole creature. A very large Bowhead will yield 275 barrels of oil 
and 3,500 pounds of bone. The bone b attached to the iaw in fringed I 
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layers projecting downward and outward, but enclosed by the under lip when the 
mouth is shut. The throat is small and is said to be not large enou^ to admit a 
herring. Evidently the whale in the fish yam of the Bible was not a Bowhead. At- 
tached to the base of the throat is the enormous tongue which sometimes produces 
twenty-five barrels of oil Such a tongue would equal the weight of ten oxen. The 
eyes are quadruple the size of the eyes of an ox, and about a foot above and behind the 
angle of the mouth. The blow holes are two feet from the eyes and nearly in a horizontal 
line with them. In some cases the blow-holes are so minute that they can scarcely be dis- 
covered. The caudal fin, or fluke, is the posterior limb and is from sixteen to twenty-five feet 
long, tail broad and notched at the center. The whalebone of the Bowhead is imbedded 
in the jaw to a depth of ten inches. There are about 330 slabs of whalebone in a large 
whale, and the largest ^labs weigh from seven pounds to ten pounds each. 

When feeding the Bowhead moves through the water with great velocity, jaws open, 
and a great volume of water enters the animal's mouth. This water is strained through the 
fringed bone and all animalculae, jelly fish, young spawn and other kinds of whale-food 
that are caught in this strainer find their way to the animaPs stomach. When not. dis- 
turbed the whale remains up from one minute to three minutes and spouts several times. When 
feeding it remains under water half an hour or more. The range of the Bowhead is 
east and west of the Arctic Ocean, northern limit undefined. It is seldom seen in Bering 
Sea south of 63. It is distinctively an ice-whale. It can travel with great speed, at a 
rate that would circumnavigate the globe in fourteen days. A whale is not old until he 
has lived several centuries. Naturalists estimate his span of life at 1,000 years. 

Whalers in the Arctic Ocean have observed queer freaks in the compass. In chang- 
ing course of the ship the needle has remained stationary for fifteen minutes. A whaler 
usually directs his vessel by the bearing of the sun, or of the land if it be in sight In a cahn 
(NT south wind the compass is reliable, but when a north wind is bk>wing it varies often two 
or three points. The lead is the whale-man*s never failing guide. 

A fitting conclusion to this story of whaling and the whale is a description of a 
time-honored custom among whalers to celebrate the Fourth of July in Grantley Harbor. 
For many years this has been the rendezvous of the whaling fleet where they go for water 
and to await the arrival of the steam tender leaving San Francisco June 1, with mail, 
provisions and coal. In 1893 Captain Humphrey was in command of the tender. He 
arrived at Grantley Harbor June 28. There wasn't a vessel in sight, nor were any seen 
the next day or the day following. On the evening of July 3 several sails were sighted, 
and on the morning of July 4 thirty-five American whaling vessels, with Yankee command- 
ers, flying the stars and stripes, rode at anchor in the harbor. 
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Revenue Cutter Service 



Valuable Work in Alaska by this Department of the Government — Explorations and 
Contributione to Natural History Literature. 



tEVENUE Cutters have performed a valuable work in the history of Alaska. 
Prior to the passage of what is known as the Harrison Bill, providing for the 
government of Alaska principally by the Oregon Code, and providing for 
educational work among the natives. Congress had given but litde attention to 
the **ice chest** that Seward purchased from the Russian Government. The annual 
voyages of whalers to the Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean, the commercial relations 
existing between traders and the nomadic native tribes of Alaska, and the initiation of 
missionary work in the Northland by various religious societies of the United States, re- 
quired the exercise by some department of our Government of authority, and some sort 
of execution of law. These duties were wisely and effectively discharged by the com- 
manders of the revenue cutters in northern waters. Men like Captain M. A. Healy, 
Captain Tuttle, Captain Hooper and Lieutenant D. H. Jarvis are honorably associated 
with this regime. 

The only records that I have found available concerning this part of Northwestern 
Alaska's history are the reports to the Government by the officers of the revenue cutters. 
These reports show that the revenue cutters patrolled Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean 
for the purpose of rendering aid to unfortunate whalers; for the purpose of preventing un- 
scrupuk>us traders selling contraband goods to the natives ; for the purpose of preventing 
the illicit distillation of liquor, the natives having learned how to make a formidable 
**hootch*' out of flour and molasses; and for the general purpose of preserving the peace 
and settling disputes among the whalers and traders and any difficulties that might arise 
between them and the natives. The revenue cutter service performed another work of 
great value to the Government, a work that has not been recognized, nor its value realized. 
This work was the expbration of many unknown parts of Northwestern Alaska by ex- 
peditions sent out by the Government in charge of the officers of the revenue cutters. In 
addition to all this, the revenue cutter service of the United States has assisted in charting 
the coast fine and marking the hidden rocks, thereby rendering great aid to commerce. 
Men of scientific attainment have accompanied the expiring expeditions, and twenty 
years ago they furnished valuable data to the Government in regard to the natural his- 
tory of this country. Lieutenant John C. Cantwell explored the Kobuk River in 1884 
and his intelligent and well-written report to the Government of these expeditions is the 
first accurate description of this country. Prior to Lieutenant Cantwell's trip Lieutenant 
George M. Stoney spent a winter on the Kobuk River and established his winter quar- 
ters at a place he named Fort Cosmos. Lieutenant Cantwell was an officer on the 
revenue cutter Corwin under the command of Captain M. A. Healy. He succeeded in 
navigating the Kobuk to Big Fish Lake. This lake is the scene of the Eskimo Jonah 
story. Lieutenant Cantwell's narrative of this trip correctly describes the physical fea- 
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turn o[ the country, the cuttonu and habit* of ^ native* and the character of the river. 
In a foreword to hb report Lieutenant Cantwdl My*: 

"That thit country ha> riche* in miaoal depoiiti it ful^ attested by the maiq' 
ipecimeoi of ore brought to the coatt by the ncnnadic tribe* of IndUnt in learch of bear, 
mooie and deer during tiig winter month*, and by die frequent indication* of gold and 
*3ver seen by our party in our progre** tip the Kowak (Kobuk). These indication* 
increaied at we advanced, and the condwion ii bdiqiutable that among the hiaji moun- 
tain* which fonn the water-*hed for the Kowak, ICoyukuk and (ponibly) ColviDe the 
ptecioui metal* may be found in large quantitiei." 

Samuel B. McLcnegan, Auiitant Engmeer U. S. Revenue Marine, accompanied 
Lieutenant Cantwcll on thi* expedition and compiled a report of die natural hittoiy of 
dii* region, which it publiUted in the volume with Lieutenant Cantwell'* exploration*, 
"Repwt of the Cruite of die Cerwin in the Arctic Ocean, 1 SS4." 

In the following year. 1683. Lieutenant Cantwell made a *ecood trip of explora- 
tion up the fCobuk River, and Mr. McLenegan atcended die Noatak River and reported 
to the Government the result of hii exploration* on thit tlream. Charle* H. Towiuend, 
of the Smith*onian Institution, accompanied Ueuteoant Cantwell vp the Kobuk on thit 
trip, and hit ttory of the natural history and ethnology of Northern Ahuka b a 
valuable addition to du* phase of Alaikan literature. It b published in the "Report of 
the Cruise of the Corwin in the Arctic Ocean, 1885." 1 have referred to these publi- 
cation* because space in thw volume will not permit me to attempt to tell the natural hb- 
toiy story of Alaska. At the outset of thb work I intended to incorporate in it a natural 
history story of the Northland, but the quantity of other notes collected ha* made it im- 
potnble to print that story in dus book without exceedbg the limit planned for the volume. 
I have reserved thb stoiy for a future booL 

From 1880 until the discovery of gold in Northwestern Ala*ka inaugurated a new 
era for thb country, the revenue cutter commander** authority was supreme in tfab land. 
He was the Czar of the Sea* and the Emperor of die Country. Hit command was ab- 
ti^te taw, and to the credit of these old sea dog* it may be *aid that the authority they 
exercised was generally righteous and wholesome. 
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Government Educational Work 



Dr. Sheldon Jackson's work In Behalf of the Northland — Congressional Aid for His 
Laudable Endeavors — introduction of Reindeer. 



THE beginning of Government educational work in Alaska dates back to 1884. 
Prior to that date no attempt had been made by the Government to provide 
schools for the natives of the Northland. Missions had been established in 
various parts of the district, but they were supported entirely by the churches 
which they represented. Dr. Sheldon Jackson deserves the credit for the initiative in 
Alaskan educational worL 

For near twenty years after the purchase of Alaska from the Russian Government 
the country was regarded as a vast Arctic moor without any commercial feature, except- 
ing the fur industry. As this is essentially a commercial age it was necessary for Alaska 
to show some valuable resources other than furs before any interest was taken in the snowy 
wastes of this unknown region. The country cost the Government less than two cents 
an acre, and was considered dear at that. So when Dr. Jackson began an agitation to 
secure congressional aid in the work the churches were doing to educate the natives, he 
found Congress apathetic and the general public interested only to the extent that Christiau 
societies are generally interested in the heathen. Dr. Jackson delivered 900 lectures in the 
United States on the subject of Alaska and its native population, traveling during this course 
of lectures from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In 1 884 Congress passed what is known as the Harrison Bill, creating a government 
in Alaska and making provisions for schools in the district. This measure became a law 
May 17, 1884. Under this law $125,000 was appropriated for education in Alaska, 
and Di. Jackson was appointed the general agent of education in the district, a position 
which he has since held. He began his work of establishing schools in connection with 
the various ftiissions. Seeing the conditions surrounding the native in Alaska, re- 
fukng in a great measure from the infiuence of unscrupulous white men, and the de- 
moralizing of the Eskimo so as to unfit him for the work he had been accustomed to do. 
Dr. Jackson submitted to Congress in 1890 a plan for the introduction of domestic rein- 
<lear in Northwestern Alaska. He gathered statistics to show that Alaska could feed 
8,000,000 reindeer, using data obtained from Lapland as the premise for his deductions. 
A bffl was introduced in Congress to appropriate $15,000 to make the experiment, but 
k failed to pass. Unbaffled at the failure of Congress to pass the bill. Dr. Jackson raised 
the sum of $2,146 by subscription, and with this fund bought the first reindeer for Alaska. 
The Revenue Cutter Service was placed at his disposal for the transportation of the deer. 
Sixteen head were purchased in Siberia, and shipped on the Revenue Cutter Bear to 
Unalaska. 

Through the persistent efforts of Hon. H. M. TeDer, United States Senator from 
Colofmdo, the 52nd Congress appropriated $6,000 for the purpose of introducing do- 
meitic reindeer in Alaska. A station was established on Grantley Harbor and named 
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titer Senator Teller. Miner Bnice wu Miectcd ai luperintendent of reiDdecr and look 
charge of the itation. Bruce't retignation wai followed by the appointment of M. J. 
Kjellman ai tupcrintendent in 1694, and the herd wai tubsequently given to Minionary 
L(^>p of Cape Prince oi Walei. Since then every year until 1903 rdndeer have beea 
purchased in Siboia and ihipped to AUika. Thete acccnioni and the natural increai* 
have stocked Alaska with 8,000 reindeer. The herd* arc connected with some of the 
varioui missions m Northwettcm Alaska, comparatively small numbers of the deer being 
owned outright by the Eskimo. ^Vithin the past two years the Russian Government has 
imied a ukase prohibiting the exportation of reindeer from Russia. As a resuTt the rein- 
deer industry in this country must grow from the deer that are now in the country, or 
else the government must resort to importation from the northern part of Europe. 

There it no question of ihc adaptibilily of this country to reindeer. There are hun- 
dreds of square miles of tenitoiy covered with qwgniun or reindeer moss, and there are 
vast postibilitiet m this mduitiy as a food supply, not alone for natives, but for the thou- 
sands of white people who are just begimiing to develop the mineral resources of Aladn. 




The Native Race 



Eskimo an Opprobrious Term — Dr. Dal I Has Named the Race Orarians — Their Physical 
Features and a Suggestion of Eskimo Origin — Their Homes, Habits^ Ceremonials 
and Superstitions, Eskimo Character and Methods of Livelihood — ^Their Religious 
Belief — ^The Eskimo a Dying Race — Obvious Duty of the Government to These 
People — Eskimo Folk-lore, an Unexplolted Field Fertile With Legends of Absorbing 
Interest. 



THE Elsldmo is the aboriginal race of Seward Peninsula. The name by which he 
is known is an opprobrious term, applied to him by the Indians of the interior 
of Alaska, and signifies **6sh eater.** The Elskimo calls himself Innuit, mean- 
ing the people. He is not ordinarily found a long distance from the coast, and 
the greater part of his food is obtained from the sea. In Northwestern America his habitat 
may be designated as the coast line from the mouth of the Yukon to the Mackenzie River. 
The Koyukukans, or natives of the Koyukuk River, are different in physical appearance, 
manners, customs and habits. They are more nearly allied to the North American In- 
dians. Dr. Dall, who was at the head of the scientific corps of the Western Union Tele- 
graph expedition, has written a very interesting book about Alaska and its inhabitants. He 
has selected a name for the Elskimo which should be accepted and generally used. Because 
diey Eve on the coast and from the products of the sea, he calls them **Orarians,** a name 
which is descriptive and has an etymology. 

In physical appearance a resemblance of the Elskimo to the Japanese has been noted, 
and superficial observers have adduced the theory that his origin is in some way associated 
with the Japanese race. I am not an ethnologist and have no opinion to offer on this part 
of die subject. Assuming, however, that uncivilized man in his travels over the earth fol- 
lowed the lines of least resistance, it is not difficult to reason out that some of the peoples 
of Asia, which was the cradle of the human family, journeying by successive stages, which 
may have refuired many centuries, through Siberia, finally reached the shores of Bering 
Strait. The distance across the strait is less than fifty miles, and there are occasional win- 
ters when the ice is frozen solidly. It will be seen that a means could have been provided 
whereby this eastern march of early uncivilized tribes might have reached the northern 
shores of America. But I submit that it is just as reasonable to suppose that the natives 
of America belong to a race that in some remote period may have settled in Mexico, and 
developed the remarkable Aztec civilization, of which ruins are the principal record, and 
from their seat of government emigrated to various parts of the North American continent. 
The tribal difference of the North American Indian can be accounted for by environment, 
and there is enough similarity between the Indian and the Elskimo to warrant the belief that 
they originally bebnged to one race or division of the human family. 

S. J. Marsh, an intelligent prospector, who spent a winter in Alaska beyond die 
Colville River, says that the tribe of Elskimo inhabiting that region call themselves 
Numatimians, and that they have a phrase which signifies "men vfho obey the sun.** 
They also have a legend of a ceremony observed when the sun returns after the k>ng 
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Arctic night, and of a very witc people who were their ancaton and who once in 
habited thit countiy. The mference that these people are deicended from the Aztec 
may be far-fetched and untenable, but the reader will neverthelen perceive that there 
ii lomething m theie itories luggertive of the Aztec The native name of Mt. Rainier 
it Mt. Tacuma. This name wai corrupted in pronunciation by the early white tet- 
tiers and pronounced Tacoma, and subsequently changed to [Rainier. The diference 
m sound between Tacuma and Monte- 
zuma might be the reiuh of tribal mi- 
gration and the same people speaking an 
unwritten language in diCerent epochs 
of history. There is die same suggestion 
in the name Seattle, the imperial city 
of Puget Sound, commemorating the 
name of a native chief. In Aztec hia- 
tory there was an Atayacatl. These data 
are insuficient hi the deduction of the 
conclusions which they suggest, but tliey 
contain an intimation of a possSMbty 
that the Northland tribes and die na- 
tives of the Northwestern United States 
are descended from the people whom 
Cortez vanquirfied. 

Physically, the EskioM is larger than 
the Japanese. While the average stat- 
ure is not more than &ve feet six inches. 
I have frequently seen Elskimo that 
were six feet tall. Tbesr complexion 
u light copper color, noses well formed, 
eyebrows arched, hair black, coarse 
and straight, bodies well proportioned 
and muscular. A corpulent or deformed 
Eskimo is rarefy seen. While they are not noted for their mdustry, diey lead an active 
life even m the winter season. Nature in the far north is st^m and exacting; she does not 
furnish her children with a bounteous food supply unless they exert themsetves to obtain 
it; so there is not much opportunity for idleness in a tribe of Esldmo. With the improvi- 
dence, however, of most aboriginal people, when the larder is full they cease work and 
resume it only wh«) empty stomachs are a spur to renewed activity. The life of hunting, 
fishing, trapping, traveling over the snowy wastes, often hundreds of miles, pursuing seals 
over calces of ice floating in the sea, requires unusual energy and an effort that prevents the 
accumulation of adipose tinue. 

The Elskimo's winter home is an underground structure with a roof of k>gs and earth. 
This abode ii entered by means of a tunnel, which is not large enou^ to permit 
ingress and egress except by crawling on all lours. There is in every village a kozga, or 
clubhouse, which is kept for their ceremonials, dances, and as a resort for the men. Their 
dances, of which there are several kinds, are very similar. Apparently the native who can 
go diTOUgh the most contortions and jump the highest is the best of the dancos. All the 
dances are accompanied by muuc made by tom-toms. Tbese musical instruments are 
bladders of seals stretched tivhtly over hoops. They are held in one hand by a small 
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ivoiy handle attached to the hoop, and the side of the inttnunent » tlnick againjt a Mick, 
producing a monohmout lound like that of a drum. The playen chant a tong that hai 
but few variations and only three or four notes. The dancen utter thaip yelU, like the 
bark of a seal or the sound made by lome other animal, and go through tha rootioni of 
tbe hunt and capture of various uumali. 

Their nanmcr hornet are taiti. Prior to the advent of the white man no doubt dicse 
tenta were made of ■]□». nicfa ai are now used by the natives on the Siberian coast 
Being of a nomadic nature, tibc Eddmo 
travel much during the lusuner season. 
They go on hunting expeditions, or 
bundling their goods, wares, bousdi^ 
effects, dogs and families into large skin 
boats, they start to a distant part of 
the peninsula on a trading trip. Time 
was when the shores of Hotham Inlet 
were the recognized trading ground, 
not only of the natives of the peninsula, 
but natives of the interior as far inland 
as Mackenzie lUver; and also natives 
of the Siberian coast. The Sbaian 
native, being the owner of large herds 
of domestic reindeer, brought his rein- 
deer skins, very useful for clothing, to 
the trading post From Mackenzie 
I^er the natives brought fun. and the 
inhabitants of Seward Peninsula were 
provided with a stock of blubber, dried 
bsh and seal oil Of course all this is 
changed now, and Name is the mecca 
of the Alaskan and Siberian trA>es. 
They bring their chaUels to the me- 
tropolis of Northwestern Alaska and 
exchange them for white man's 
"kow-kow;" for the trinkets and gaudy-colored raimcot which seon to have a great value 
in the estimation of the uncivilized tribes. Their arrival at Nome in the early summer is 
the occasion for a celebration in which dancing on the sands of the beach is the principal 
feature. 

The ELsldmo is seldom a serious chap. Usually he is bubbling over with ftm, and 
the younger generation is as fuH of play as a kitten. Frequently the olda members (^ the 
family will join in the pastimes, the principal of which is playing ball. Their ball-playing 
is of most primitive character. It consists simply of throvnng the ball from one person 
to another, and great fun is caused by the person with the ball making a feint of throwing 
it to some one who is expectantly awaiting it, and then tossing it to another perv>n. One 
of their sports is the same as the reported initiation ceremony of a certain secret order. It 
consists of tossing a person in the air from a walrus hide. The walnis hide is much 
stronger and more secure than a blanket Twenty or thirty Elskimo will grasp Brmly a 
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Ug wabiu ilun, bftinK the perfoniKr, who itandi in the center of the ildn and v/ito, >l t 
ttgul u totted ten or fifteen feet in the air. Woe betide the unlucky wi^t if he fait to 
aligkt on hit feet A failure of thit character compeli him to get off and give another a 
chance. The mott luccetiful perfonnen are thoie who can go through the most acrobatic 
feati wfaik in the air. The women show at much agility in this q>ort at the men. 

During the day the men circulate through the ttreett, bare^ieaded and uiually drened 
in native costume, with their warct under their armi, offering them for sale to passert-lv. 
Theae wares now-a-dayt contttl mostly of curios and Irinlcets, miniature tkin boatt, criW 
boardt, made of walrus tutkt, batlcett woven from native grass, and articles of the ancient 
Eikimo houtehold. Their carving on ivory shows a high degree of crude art Their 
pictures usually rqiresent animals and hunting or hihing scenes, but 1 have teen walrui 
tutkt upon which were the pictures of Mcnnen. the manufacturer of a face powder, and 
other advertising illustrationi which they had copied from newspapen. The EtUmo hai 
one price for hit wares, and it would be an extraordiiuuy circumstance that would cauM 
him to take a lower price. 

The womm prepare the food and look after the houtehold. The children are under 
no restraint, but are usually obedient and truthful. The child life of the Eskimo 1 bdieve 
to be the happiest life of any children in the worM. They are not tau^t to fear 
anything. The Elskimo manifests a strong parental affection, and though the Bttle mm* 
run wild, they are helpful to their elders in many ways at a very early age. The E^imo 
mother carries her babe on her back securely fattened in the hood of her parka. 

Later in the season the men catch large quantitiet of lomcod, a lish that is very plentiful 
in the waters of Being Sea. A net, sixty feet long or longer, is projected into die aw 
with a bng spliced pole. A rope attached to the tea end of the net enables a couple of 
men to draw it along the shore, while the spliced pole holds it out in the sea. A haul <^ a 
few hundred feet and the net is dragged on the beach containing sometimes half a ton of 
6th. The work of cleaning and drying the fish it left to the women and children. Thit 
it a part of the winter food supply. When berries are ripe, and large quanbtiet of sahnon 
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berries and blue berries grow in this unforested country, the women and children buqr tkem- 
telve* with the work of gathering these (ruiti. The berries are preserved in teal oil and 
make a delicate morceau for the native. 

The Eskimo it veiy ingenious. Hit tools are sinqile in character, but with them he 
tecures astonishing results. His traps for small game are mostly nooses made of sinewt 
suq>a)ded in such a way that ptarmigan and squirrds stick iheir heads through the loop and 
get cauf^t. The kilimalowti is made of a number of suews attached to a handle, the 
other end of each sinew being lied 
aroimd a stone, a piece of ivory, or 
other heavy stdntance. An Eskimo 
will hurl the kilimatowti into a passing 
flock of ducks or geese, and the sinews 
winding around the wings of the birds 
will frequently bring down two or three. 
Eskimo boats are made of walrus 
skins. There are two varieties, the 
l^ak and the oomiak. The kyak is a 
small boat wi^i a hole in the center just 
large enough for a man to sit in; the 
oomiak it a large family boat, tmnelimes 
thirty feet in length, capable of carrying 
several tons of freight. The oomiak 
consists of a light frame over which the 
walrus tkint are stretched and sewed 
when wet. With these primitive vessels 
the Etjkimo travel from Sl Lawrence 
Island, from King Island, from the Dio- 
medcs and from Cape F^ce of Wales . 
to Nome. They use a sail when the 
wind it favorable, and propel the boat 
with paddles when the wind is not fa- 
vorable. 

Their code of morals is not al- 
ways in accordance with our con- 
ception of right and wrong. But the 
Eskimo is naturally honest and nat- 
urally truthful He does not, however, 
think there is any sin in polygamy. 
If a homicide occurs, it is the duty of the nearest rdative of the victim to avenge his death. 
This custom has caused feuck to exist thioagh many generations. He is a state, and 
calmly accepts death y^ea it comes, as something that cannot be avoided. Much has 
been published about the Eskimo's lack of bdief in a God or a hereafter, but I believe 
these conclusiont to be the result of hasty observations. 

A person when he u Brst introduced to an Eskimo village will be made aware 
through hit olfactory nerves of an unusual presence; the trodl of teat oil and of dried fish 
burdtms the atmosphere. The observer will see a good deal of fihh, and w3l not be 
favorably impressed with this race of people. But if it should be his misfortune to be 
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Aap-ymckti «id cut unong them he will ftnd them mut generous and bcMpitabie. 
The bat ileeping place in the igloo will be given him. The best food in the t»atp will be 
hk, and be wiD be treated with all the kindncH and conuderatioii that he could cipect in a 
cinKzed community. Imtance* have been known where itarving and Freezing jaatpetlmt 
have been rescued by intrepid natives, who have braved the itonnt and bhzzardi and 
ritfced tfaar own livei m order to aave the live* of the white itrangen. If the obierver have 
thk kind of an introduction to the Eskimo, he will have a better opinion of Eskimo character 
than the louriit whose sense of smell is eaiily offended. 

Racial character is the best average diaracter of a race of people. If the for- 
eiSDen coming to the United States were to judge us l^ the criminal element, or by die 
lower and unfortunate dais of people, our character as a nation would not be very exalted. 
Likewiae, if we judge Eskimo character by the 
Qrpet which we come most easily in contact 
wkh. we mitiudge the true character of thr 
Eskimo. 

During the past sii yean, and since the Es- 
kimo has come in contact more freely than there- 
tofmre with the white man, he has changed in 
many rapects. He has left hit aboriginal pur- 
suils. and acquired some of the habits of civ- 
iizatioo. He has ceased to be the vigorous race 
that he was prior to the coming of the white man. 
It was my fortune, during the last year of my 
residence in the Northland, to come in 
contact with a better class of Eskimo, tome of 
whom represented the okJ school. Through 
them I teamed something of their folk-lore, the kyak. 

' of ifacir beheh, and of their true character by which I believe they should be judged. 

At a period not very remote the Eskimo population of Seward Peninsula was very 
numerals. According to their legends there were many tribes, and every tribe was com- 
posed of very many people. Every tribe had iU stoiy teller, and it is through these story 
tellers that their legends have been preserved. The Elskimo have a theory to account for 
certam geological cxmditions. An intrusion of granitic rock was caused, according to 
this explanation, by one kind of rock being hot and the other kind cold. 

In ages gone they have waged many battles with the tribes of the interior. The ruins 
o( ancient fortihcations at Cape Prince of Wales are an evidence of the belligerent character 
of dK SSxrian native, and the fact that the Alaska inhabitants were not always on friendly 
terms with the people across the strait. 

. They have many peculiar superstitions. They believe, or at least they believed at 
one time, that the tidet were caused by a big bird that hi in the aca. It was so large that 
dte displacement of the waten caused the tides to come up on the shore, and when it flew 
away the waten receded. 

They wiD not sew or display any twine in the process of fabricating a net, or in ai^ 
kind of work, near a stream when the salmon are running, entertaining the belief that the 
wknan will see the twine or the sinews and think they are making nets to catch them. 

Their ti^tattitions prevent them from catching large numbers of whales. AVhalet 
nm in schools, and when the natives have captured one, the man who has harpooned him 
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roiut be blindfolded for a certain lengdi of time, and die boat in which the capture wai 
eSected mutt be taken aihore and put out of ute (or a certain time. In ih^st, ^^Ung 
operationi must be Miq>eo(ied for a brief period (o that the Elsldino con perform hit (igici^ 
ttitiout ceremonie*, and by the time he u ready to renunc whaling, the school of wfaalet 
have gone by and are out of reach. 

They believe in a hereafter, believe in tpiriu, and that tbeK ^Hriti have great power 
and influence over the living. They believe in good and bad qiiritual influencei, and their 
beUef in tbit reapect diScn from Methodism only in this: They think the power of Tumak, 
or the evil ipirit, it greater than the power of Tongnuk, or the good spirit. They believe 
that spirits are always with men, and that most things that men do are done at the lugges- 
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AN ESKIMO BURIAL SPOT. 

tion or through the subtle power of spirits. Before the white man came the Eskimo had a 
code of laws, and among some tribes, lying and theft were both punishable 1^ death. They 
have a calendar, and the year is divided into thirteen months or mooni. Their year ends 
in October, one moon after the Autumnal equinox. They knew that the earth is round, 
and there it a story among their legends diat "i-par-ni," centuries ago, the Eskimo lived at 
a time when the mastodon inhabited the earth. Some of the wise old natives will, today, 
make a sketch of the mastodon, and tell you that the sketch has been transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, from one of their ancestors who saw the animal. 

Doctor Dall says: "The belief in Shamanism it univeTsal among the nattvet of 
Alaska, Elskimo as well as Indians. Even the Aleuts, kmg nominally converted to 
Chrittianity, still retain superstitious feelings in regard to it It is essentially a beE^ tn 
spirits who are controlled by the shaman; vrho come at his call, inqtart to him the 
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secrets of die future and the past, afflict or cease to afflict man by sickness at his 
behest, and enable him to advise others as to seasons and places of hunting, good or 
evil omens, and the death or recovery of die sicL These, howeveer, are not spirits 
who once were men.*' 

AD the missionary endeavor that has been devoted to the Eskimo during the past 
half century has not eradicated his belief in Shamanism, but I do not believe that Doctor 
Dall's conception of Shamanism is correct. The shaman of an Elskimo tribe is quite 
naturally regarded by the white observer as an imposter. He beats his tom-toms and 
invokes die spirits to cure the sick; he consults with the invisible world to learn die 
result of a contemplated journey; he makes inquiry of the spirits to obtain information 
on any subject, the condition of certain hunting grounds, the run of fish, the time to 
hunt walrus, the quantity of food the tribe will secure from whale hunting; and he 
answers all the perplexing questions that may bother the people over whom he has 
contnd. The mantle of a shaman usually descends in the family from one generation 
to another, but a shaman must possess the attaiiunents of a psychic, and if he have 
not die mystic power, he must procure it by fasting and the practice of an abstemious 
Kfe, frequent isolations from the tribe during which he is supposed to go through ordeals 
Yrhich prepare him for spiritual illumination. Nor are all the psychics of the Eskimo 
tribe confined to the shamans. Some of the Eskimo women possess this power, and a 
few cariy expkrers and a great number of people who are familiar with the Eskimo 
diarmcter, tell of seances which they have witnessed possessing aD the features we asso- 
date widi modem spiritualism. In nearly every one of these seances an Elskimo woman 
was the medium of the manifestations. 

I submit the foregoing as a fact and without comment. My knowledge of 
their rites and ceremonies would not justify advising the Psychical Research Society 
tencfing a committee to investigate psychic phenomena among the tribes of the North- 
land; nor do I know of the extent of their occult power. But these facts would indi- 
cate diat diey are not without any conception of a God or an after-deadi condition, 
which some of our good missionary friends would have us believe. 

The Eskimo is a dying race. His story is the story of the North American Indian. 
What his condition might have been had he been left in the primal condition in which he 
existed before the white man came to his country, is purely si>eculative. It is not difficult 
to see why the touch of civilization palsies and withers a simple, uncivilized people. In the 
vanguard of civilization is the frontier trader. Frequently he is not over-scrupulous. The 
Russian fur traders in Alaska, and later the whalers, came to this country to make money. 
They soon discovered that the natives' weakness was their appetite for strong drink. 
Whisky has debauched and demoralized the Elskimo. It is a prime factor in their de- 
cadence. What whisky has not accomplished has been effected by immoral \^ite men, 
particularly the lower class of sailors, who have introduced hideous diseases among these 
people. The Elskimo's attempt to adopt white man's ways, and assume the garb, man- 
ners and customs of civilization, has been only partially successful. At the rate of mortality 
chiring the past five or six years, the race will not live long enough to evolve to the plane of 
useful citizens as civilized people. 

To a great extent they have already given up their old methods of livelihood. Tliey 
have become little isolated tribes of curio makers and peddlers of their vrares and trinkets. 
They eat white man's food. Many of them profess die white man's religion without hav- 
ing any conception of its meaning. The wiser among them realize that dieir dasrs as a 
race are numbered. 
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While there is a Uw to prevent the lale of slcobol to iutivei, and while it u as 
ilringcotly enforced bjr the fedeni authoritiet u it m ponible to enforce it. tonehow diey 
succeed m getting liquor. These hannless, big-«oiiied people are converted into Bends 
incwnate by whisky. I>unng my short residence in Alaska I knew of frequent murden 
caused by whis^, and I knew of the destniction of an igloo by (uc which burned to death 
most of the occupants, v^o were stupefied by bquor. Natwally an improvident people, 
diey will spend all their substance for whisky and hice starvation. In the history of this race 
some appalling and atrocious mcidents have occurred through the sale of large quantities of 
Hquor to a tribe. 

It is told in die history of Bering's voyage when he discovered Alaska, that a native 
chief of one of the Aleutian Islands was received on board of the vessel and given a 
drink of brandy. I*le spat it out thinking an attempt had been made to poison him. and 
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FUNERAL SERVICES OVER AN ESKIMO BABY. 

with his foUowen left the vessel in such haste and assumed such a belligerent attitude that 
the white men deemed it wise to hoist sail and get away. 

There are numerous missions in Alaska representing many creeds, and an earoest-at- 
templ has been made, and is being made, by the missionaries to better the condition of the 
natives, but I question their methods. The native needs something more tfian spiritual 
light and consolation. What he particularly needs is that which will minister to his physical 
comfort and welfare. He needs Government aid, given in such a way as to make him self- 
sustaining. Indeed, it may be ponible that by superviuon of the work with which he is 
familiar, and which has been his means of sustenance for ages, he might became a produc- 
tive factor in the field of enterprise. 

1 said that 1 questioned missionary methods. I do not want to be understood as 
questioning the melfiods of all missionaries. Two examples will illustrate what 1 mean. 
I have been reliably bformed that a number of Christian natives on Kotzebue Sound last 
year declined to hunt or fish or attempt to lay in th«r usual supply of wrmter provisions. 
They said dw Lord would provide for them. In the first missionary work on the Nome 
part of ifac peninsuU. before the days of the gold discovery, Stephen Ivanhof, whose mother 
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wa> s ubve and father a Ruwiaii, accompanied the nuMOoaiy as interpreteT. An c4<i 
native wimaii of this region was eatily converted to Chratianity, and day by day ihe 
waited and looked for a big, good white roan with a team of dogt to come along with 
a great tupply (^ food. Thb wai her conception of the Chriit The miitnke that 
ha> often been made by the nmnonarie* it b trying to inqvart spiritual truthi to miadi 
iDcapaUe of receiving them. The minionaiy who hai tau^t ttie native* habiti of 
deanlincM, tau^t them practical morality, and haa been helpful to them in the kindi 
of work with which they are familiar, 
hai proceeded by the only method 
by which ihit native race can be ben- 
efited by religioui asiiitance. 

Mr. N. O. Huhberg wat lent 
to this country by the Swedish Mis- 
sionary Society in 1893. Mr. Huh- 
berg was an artisan and a worker in 
wood and iron. He was sent to Go- 
kivin Bay to esUblish an industrial 
school. He came with enthusiasm, 
but when he perceived the environ- 
menl and the material out of which 
he wat to make artisans, he worked 
with reluctance. He saw the injustice 
of taking the native boys from their 
work oi hunting and fishing and pro- 
curing food (or the family at a time 
their services were needed, and the 
folly of trying to teach them a trade 
which, in this environment, would 
never be worth a "tinkei't dam" to 
thetn. What would it benefit an 
Eskimo living in Northwestern Alas- 
ka, if he could make a wagon or 
forge a horse shoe? Missionary 
Hultberg resigned, but the work he 
did taught him something ^XMit na- 
tive needs, and he has since put some 
of his ideas mto practical effect, using 
his own money for the purpose of 
ameliorating the conditions of die na- 
tives and assisting them. 
The large numbers of white men who came into thb country appro[»iatcd what they 
couM get and use of die native food supply. The destruction of game by them is an- 
other reason why tlie Esldroo has been compelled to change his method of obtaining a 
living. Seeing these conditions Dr. Shddon Jackson, agent of the Government Bureau 
of Education, undertook the laudable work of introducing domestic reindeer in Alaska for 
the use of the native inhabitants. After much effort he succeeded in inducing Congrcn 
to make an appropriation for this purpose. The experiment in one sense has been wry 
luccctsfuL This country is the natural home of the reindeer. There are vast areas cor- 
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ered with reindeer moss, which is the natural food for this animal. Reindeer thrive in this 
country as well as in any part of the globe. But I fail to see that the Elsldmo has been 
benefited to any great extent by die experiment. Most of the reindeer herds in North- 
western Alaska are owned by the missions. The reports to the United States Government 
on this industry, show that a comparatively small number of Eskimo own reindeer. It is 
urged that the Elskimo is improvident and that it is necessary for him to go through a 
three year's apprenticeship as a herder before he can become an owner of deer in fee 
simple. I know the character of the Elskimo well enough to know that there is some- 
thing in this argument. He is naturally a communist, and literally obeys die scriptural in- 
junction of letting the morrow take care of itself. It may be that his conception of indi- 
vidual ownership of property makes it neccssaiy to provide a long apprenticeship, but it 
is also equally true that this long apprenticeship is a bar to the ownership of deer and the 
enjoyment and benefit to be derived therefrom. 

A person who criticises existing conditions should suggest a remedy for the iUs which 
he thinks he sees. I believe that remdeer will, or should be, a valuable aid in helping to 
solve the problem of caring for the Elskimo. I have already intimated the methods which 
I think should be pursued to make these people comfortable, if not self sustaining, and 
the possibility of making them a small factor in the economic world. At the present time 
the Government disclaims all responsibility for their care or maintenance. This work has 
been delegated to the missionary societies. When an indigent Elskimo dies in the city of 
Nome the municipality is compelled to bury him. When a starving Elskimo applies to 
the military post at Fort Davis near Nome for food, the quartermaster must refuse him or 
charge himself with the value of the food that he gives to the famishing native. This is 
a condition of affairs not in keeping with the Government's dealing with the Indians of the 
United States. Indians are the Government's wards; they live on reservations and in 
consideration of the lands which they claimed and which the Government has taken from 
them, they are supplied with rations and in a large measure supported by the Government. 
In Alaska a federal official in any capacity is not authorized to extend Government aid to 
an Elskimo. 

The Elskimo should be placed under the supervision of the Government. The effici- 
ency of the military in Alaska suggests the wisdom of placing them under this depart- 
ment. It might be wise to create reservations. I do not think it would be wise to create 
one big reservation and attempt to gather all the Eskimo on it, but a number of small 
reservations, in localities where the various tribes are now gathered, could be designated 
and used as a base of their work. 

They should be encouraged and aided in the work of hunting and fishing. They are 
adepts in these lines. A very small number of natives could perform the work incident 
to the reindeer industry. The Elskimo always has obtained the most of his food from the 
sea, and the best results may be expected from him in the work of fishing. 

The possibilities of the undeveloped and practically unknown fisheries of North- 
western Alaska are great. Professor Davidson estimates the cod banks of Bering Sea at 
18,000 square miles, and while the run of salmon in the streams of this part of the dis- 
trict may not justify the erection of canneries, the rivers that discharge into Hotham 
Inlet are filled with an excellent white fish which can be made into a useful and valuable 
article of commerce. The whaling industry offers another opportunity for the Eskimo 
to prove useful and become a producer of wealth. With his skin boats, crude lances 
and spears, ropes made of walrus skins to which are attached floats made of inflated seal 
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bladders, he has captured many whales. The white man has brought him better imple- 
ments for this pursuit. He now uses a boom-gun for killing whales, but still uses his 
primitive weapons for the initiative. Every season before the shore ice breaks many 
whales pass through Bering Strait into the Arctic Ocean. Tlie natives succeed in captur- 
ing a number of these, the flesh being used for food. With modem facilities, and under 
the direction and spur of a white man possessing a practical knowledge of whaling, a profit- 
able industry might be established. 

Without going into details, suffice it to say that under Government supervision, and 
by Government aid at the beginning of the enterprise, the Eskimo can be made a producer 
of wealth. Our Government has not entered into the lines which are distinguishing fea- 
tures of the New Zealand Government, anc there may be an objection to the Government 
supervising or engaging in private industries. But if this kind of aid is not extended, it 
is the obvious duty of Congress to make some provisions (or the maintenance and care of 
the Eskimo. 

KsRimo FolR«lore 

Their folk-lore comprises a story of creation, a story of the flood, a Sampson story and 
a Jonah story. They have other stories which are similar or suggestive of Bible stories. 
But my investigations have not been thorough enough to enable me to determine to my own 
satisfaction, which of these stories may be the result of missionary teaching, amplified by 
Eskimo imagination, and which are native legends. A transcendental story, similar in many 
respects tb the Christ story, is, in my opinion, a native adaptation of the Christ story re- 
ceived from missionaries. 

The creation story of the Eskimo differs from the creation storv* of the Bible, and if 
we attribute it to a civilized source, we must give scientists, instead of missionaries, the 
credit of having promulgated it among the tribes of Alaska. According to this story, the 
world was made beautiful, was warm and nice — azeaktuk — which means perfection. This 
perfection, however, was not immediate. At first the world was in a vaporous or liquid 
state: it gradually solidified, and through the process of many ages, reached the conditions 
which they describe by the word, azeaktuk. After it reached this stage man was created, 
and he was made double-faced, so that he could walk backward or forward at will. The 
Creator told him what he must do, the kind of life he must lead, and left him to enjoy all 
the beautiful things that were in the world. After he had gone, Toolookakh, the crow, 
flew over the country and dropped something from his beak, which proved to be Tunrak, 
the spirit of evil. Tunrak, like the serpent in the Garden of Eden, was a respectable ap- 
pearing individual, and a very insinuating person, and he persuaded the perfect man that 
the advice he had received from Tongnuk, the good spirit, was not wise. He also told 
him that Tongnuk could not do the things that he said he could do. The final result 
was the Innuit*s disobedience of Tongnuk. When the good spirit came back he was angry 
and caused man to fall into a heavy sleep, and while asleep he cut him apart, so that the 
Elskimo was no k>nger a double man, but instead there were two people, and one was man 
and the other woman. 

After this incident, Tongnuk had a long heart to heart talk with his people. They 
promised to obey him, and the good spirit agreed to forgive and permit them a continued 
enjoyment of all the 'good things of the perfect world. But old Tunrak came back again 
at the first opportunity. Tunrak was worldly-wise. He told the man and woman many 
things which they did not know and to which they listened. Before the last coming of 
Tunrak they knew nothing about sex. When the good spirit returned again and discov- 
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ered that his children had lied to him, he abandoned them to their fate. He told them 
that he would no longer protect them or care for them, and they could follow their 
own will and do whatever they chose. Their conduct, without the guidance of Tongnuk, 
caused a change in the conditions of the earth. The country grew colder, vegetation dis- 
appeared, and the descendants of the brst man became very wicked and bad. 

Away back in those early dasrs the people were giants, and the animals that inhabited 
the earth were monsters. On account of the original disobedience and the subsequent 
wickedness of the human family, the earth settled and the water came up and swept over 
it, submerging the highest land. This condition lasted for forty sleeps, and it seems that 
everything that possessed warm bkxxl must have perished. The whale survived because 
he was half fish and half animal, and is the only survivor of the big animals of this ante- 
deluvian day. 

When the waters began to subside, Tookwkakh flew over the land. Toolookakh 
in all of their legends is a messenger, and even unto this day the Eskimo have a superstitious 
respect for the crow, so that he is a bird that they never molest. Toolookakh saw 
something in a part of exposed land and picked it up, and was surprised to discover that 
it was a little Elsldmo from whom life was not entirely extinct. He took charge of him 
and cared for him until he fully recovered. Seeing that the little Eskimo was k>ne- 
some, he flew away and brought back to him a partner; and from this new beginning the 
Innuit family have multiplied since this great cataclysm. But man, in physical form, no 
longer has life eternal. 

The Elsldmo tell a story of a wonderfully strong man who lived in the Northland 
k>ng ago. Tliey believe the story implicitly and as evidence of its authenticity aver that 
the ruins of the strong man*s stone igkw, where he once lived, can be seen near ICotzebue 
Sound. Tliis strong man, whose name is Elugunuk, was very large, and the fingers of 
his hands were webbed like the foot of a duck. He was a great hunter and fisherman, and 
performed many wonderful feats. He would swim out in the sea with his spear and 
kill seals, and his strength was so great that he could kill bears as easily as the boys killed 
the rabbits caught in their snares, and unaided he could capture a whale. He had a 
brother who lived near the head-waters of the Kobuk, and he was a very strong 
man, but he did not possess the prodigious strength or perform the feats of the great man 
with hands like the foot of a duck; neither did the brother have this malformation of the 
hands. He lived inland many sleeps from the sea. 

The strong man had many wives. His igk>o was filled with them, and although his 
disposition was peaceable, his wives feared him. All the people feared him. One day 
while he slept he was bound with the stoutest thongs made from the skin of a walrus, and 
then he was carried to a high cliff above the sea where if he struggled he would fall into 
the water and be drowned. He did not resist, but as soon as he was left he broke his 
bonds as easily as though they were made of grass, and plunging into the water he swam 
back to the village. The people were very much afraid when they saw him coming, and 
prepared to defend themselves, but he told them not to be foolish, and that he did not 
intend to harm them. All that he desired was to be left alone. But this feat frightened 
them worse than ever, and it was not long after this until his wives bound him while he 
slept, and taking a sharp stone knife attempted to cut his hands off. But he awoke from 
the pain of the first gash, and breaking the thongs told them their fear was groundless, and 
talked to them kindly, much to their surprise. But his wives and the people among whom 
he Kved continued to harass him until his disposition changed, and then when he found a 
comely woman that he liked he would kill her husband and take her to his igloo. This 
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euMperated the people until they detennined lo attacL him with a large force. The ex- 
pedition started in many oomiaki, (big skin boats) and came near lo where the strong man 
lived. But he was apprised of their coming and of their intention, and taking of his 
parka he smeared his body with salmon roe, having first collected a big pile of sharp rocks 
near the sea shore. As the expedition approached he went down to the beach and caOed 
to his enemies, saying: 

*'See the sores on my body! I am ill, and cannot resist you. I am at your mercy.** 

And all the people looked with astonishment at the festering body. They laid down 
their tpean and bows and drew nearer to get a better view. When they came close to the 
shore, and before they realized the danger, he hurled the sharp stones at them with such 
force that the boats were pierced by them and sunk, and all the invaders perished hf 
drowning or were slain with stones. 

The narrative of his adventures covers a period embracing many snows after this 
incident He had frequent encounters with those that sought his life, and he killed thotss* 
ands, but finally his wives were the cause of his death. They succeeded in binding him 
so that he could not get loose, and then mercilessly IdDed him. 

Since the dasrs of the Great Flood, ivhich submerged more than three-quarters of the 
entire coast tribes, a hatred deeper than the sea which overwhelmed them has ezistad 
between the hill and sea inhabitants. The sea natives or Elskimo claimed that the up- 
river Indians, being nearer the presence of the moon ^o controls the water, evoked that 
sublime being to the deed which destroyed almost all the toilers of the coast 

Ahloka was king of all the Eskimo, a great warrior, savant supreme, the ear into 
Vfhich all disputes were spoken, and the mouth which dispensed all the justice concerning 
same. Unto his fair queen was bom a princess. Many generations had passed since the 
dajrs of tL ratal flood, and the flower of the various tribes was presented to Ahk>ka as 
suitors for the hand of his fair daughter. Many were rejected; one. however, was kwked 
upon favorably by the king, who straightforth acquainted the princess that it was his royal 
desire to wod her to Arkituk, son of Punikura, Chief of the Suiks. 

The fair one had surreptitiously pledged her troth to Waunetuk, son of the long 
of the river Indians. In reply to the desire of her father she stated the exact condition of 
affairs, and the royal wrath decreed that she be banished to the realm of the Polar Bear. 
The king of this noble ilk recognized royalty in the fair victim offered unto him, and instead 
of immediately devouring her took her into the bosom of the herd and commanded that 
not a hair of her head be molested. When the state of affairs dawned upon the princess, 
and fear had been replaced by tranquility, she spoke to the great white King of the Polar 
Bears, and acquainted him with the cause of her father's action. A young bear fleet 
of foot and brave was sent to the Prince Waunetuk to escort him to the court of the Polar 
Bears. '*Waunetuk," said the great king when the Indian was presented to him, "I have 
in my castle your fair lady, daughter of Ahloka. M^' <:ntire realm is at your disposal. 
You shall want for nothing. Will you accept my care end home for the rest of your 
da3rs?" Waunetuk eagerly accepted, and the otter robe of royalty was bestowed upon 
him and his queen in the presence of countless noble white bears. 

In one of the native chants containing this legend Waunetuk*s queen is said to have 
given birth to a male child which had the stature and white hair of the polar bear, yet bore 
the distinct resemblsmce of hr father, Waunetuk. 

Tlie Elskimo have a legend that in times more recent, or since the great cataclysm, 
there was a period when their part of the country in the far north was warm and verdant 
There were no winters, nor ice, nor snow, and the sunshine flooded the country most of 
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the time. Since the Innuit has ii.! abited the land climatic changes have come whereby 
the once tropical country has been converted into a land of snow and ice. 

The natives have a story that resembles the Jonah story of the Bible. Tliey say 
that the incident happened a long time ago at Big Fish Lake, which is located near the 
head waters of the ICobuk River. This was a great rendezvous for the tribes in the sum- 
mer time who came to this locality to (ish. One day an Elskimo in his kyak, while crossing 
the lake, was swallowed by a big (ish. The fish swallowed man and boat. The tragic 
^ent was observed by the tribes camped around the lake, who immediately built great fires 
and heating many large stones, rolled them into the lake until the waters became so hot that 
the big fish was forced to the shore, where it was harpooned and killed. When it was cut 
open the man was taken from his stomach and resuscitated. 

But in this story, as in most other stories of the natives, the moral precept is lacking. 
The native stones are usually the stories of the marvek>us and stupendous. Tlieir only 
story, to which I give credit as a legend, and which contains a moral precept, is their story 
of the creation and the flood. 

Storjr Illustrating KsRimo CKaract^r 

An incident of the ICotzebue Sound country illustrates the better side of the Eskimo 
character, and shows these people, who are almost universally known by their filth and 
squalor, as the possessors of hearts and souls, and the sentiment of appreciation of kind- 
ness to a degree that some white people would do well to emulate. In 1899, when the 
news of the discovery of gold in the Nome country reached the unfortunate stampeders in 
the Kotzebue Sound region, Charles W. Thornton and his party determined to go to 
Nome as speedily as possible. Tlieir camp was on the upper ICobuk. They whipsawed 
lumber and made a staunch boat in which they intended to go down the river and from 
Cape Blossom take passage on a coast schooner if connections could be made. Failing to 
make this connection they intended to continue their journey of 750 miles on the Arctic 
Ocean and Bering Sea in their crudely constructed craft. 

During the winter Mr. Thornton had made friends with an Elsldmo chief by the 
name of Sholok. Soon after arriving at Cape Blossom Sho-onoko the son of Sholok, ar- 
rived and going to where Mr. Tliornton was camped delivered a message to him. The 
natives had acquired a small vocabulary of Elnglish words and the prospectors had learned 
a little Elskimo so that they were able to converse in the jargon of the two languages. The 
Eskimo hearing the master of a ship called captain, used this word to designate their 
chiefs. Sho-onjko*s speech to Mr. Tliomton was as follows: 

'*Captain Sholok he speak. Captain Charlie (Thornton) no go. Big water white 
man*s oomiak (beat). Byemby oomiak-puk (big boat) come. Oomiak-puk all right 
White man's oomiak no good. Big water break him. Captain Charlie go mucky (dead). 
Captain Charlie good man. Captain Sholok no want h.m go mucky. Captain Sholok 
send me. Captain Shok>k speak.** 

This native had traveled 350 miles to deliver this message and warn Mr. Thornton 
of the danger of attempting the long sea voyage from Cape Blossom to Nome in a small 
boat. As the party subsequently learned the warning was timely advice. How many 
white men are there that would send a messenger 350 miles to warn an Eskimo of impend- 
ing danger? 
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THE Brst newspaper in Northwestern Alaska established as a commercial venture 
was the "Nome News." The first number of this paper was issued October 9. 
1899. But it was not the first newspaper of this country. In looking up the 
record of newspapers I found enough material to make a short chapter. 
The first paper in Northwestern Alaska was issued Sunday, October 14, 1866, at 
Libbysville, on Grantley Harbor. Tliis paper was published monthly for a period of one 
year. In the absence of a printing press the paper consisted simply of sheets in writing. It 
was called **The Elsquimaux.*' The publishers of this paper were some of the men in 
Captain Libby*s division of the Western Union Telegraph Company's expedition engaged 
in the work of constructing a telegraph line across Alaska. The camp in which they spent 
the winter of 1866-67 was called Libbysville. A complete file of the paper was taken 
to San Francisco, and printed and distributed among Jie members of the expedition and 
their friends as a souvenir. 

The pioneer paper of Northwestern Alaska printed with a printing press and from 
type is the *'Elskimo Bulletin,** established at Cape Prince of Wales in 1895, and issued 
yearly by the mission school. It is a three-column quarto. I have before me volume three, 
dated Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, July, 1897. The staff according to the publisher's 
notice at the head of the editorfal column, is as follows : 

"W. T. Lopp, editor and publisher; Oo-len-na, engraver; Ke-ok, I-ya-tung-uk and 
Ad-loo-at, compositors.'* 

This paper is unique in many ways. It is the most northerly newspaper in North 
America. In all probability it is the only annual newspaper in the world. The engraving, 
typesetting smd printing is done entirely by natives who belong to the mission. I find 
in it a number of interesting news items, illustrative of life and environment at Cape Prince 
of Wales, and quote the following from its local columns : 
"Pikuenna shot a white bear in January." 
"Several whales were seen, but none captured." 
"In January. April and May our natives were on short rations." 
"Ne-ak-puk caught eleven seals in one night with nets placed under the ice." 
"The extremes in temperature were minus 39 in March and plus 96 in June." 
"May and June proved good months for walrusing; about 300 were killed." 
"On account of the late spring of *96, there were no salmon berries last summer." 
"Nes-ver-nal's son, while out hunting in a kyak last October, was lost It is supposed 
the kyak was capsized." 
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"A small buildmg boom struck our town kst summer. Three new buikbigs (above 
ground) were erected." 

"Sokweena while herding reindeer, found a lynx behind a tuft of grass. Being un- 
armed* he whipped it with his lasso until it covrered at his feet, when he was able to give it 
a blow with his fist which crushed its skuD." (There is just a suggestion of yellow journal- 
ism m this item. — Editor.) 

*'The whaling fleet this year is composed of ten steamers and one schooner.** 

"The 'Narwhal* tied up to the ice here on May 24» and gave us the news that Mc- 
Kinley was elected and Corbett defeated.** 

"Dr. Kittiben killec a fierce lynx in January. Dr. Kittiben has traveled more than 
1 ,000 miles on sleds behind reindeer this winter.'* 

The paper contains an interesting account of the killing of Chief Koldtuk, who was 
shot and stabbed by Setartuk and his biodier EraheruL It also contains a "Special to 
the Bulletin," dated at Indian Point, Siberia, October 20, 1896. The "Special" con- 
tains the news that Harry De Windt, an English explorer, who had been landed in Siberia 
by the Revenue Cutter Bear, and after having been deceived and annoyed for several 
weeb by Chief Kohora and his people, had given up his proposed trip across Siberia, and 
had returned to Unalaska on the Steamer Belvedere. The dispatch further said that Mr. 
De Windt had been misinformed about the conditions of this region, having been told m 
Vancouver by a skq>per who suggested the journey that he, the skipper, had crossed Bering 
Strait on the ice seven times. The story concludes with this paragraph: 

"Elskimo cross the strait m skin boats every summer. Since '90, they have been 
able to cross but once on the ice. They say but few natives now living and no ivhites have 
ever made this fifty-mile journey on the ice.** 

Among the editorial paragraphs I find the foUowing, which contains the suggestion 
of a story: 

"It is to be hoped that Capt Tutde of the U S. R. M. Str. Bear, will be able to 
devise measures which will prevent further distilling here. The seizure of all the old gun- 
barrels, kegs, casks and oil cans might give these natives an object lesson, which, in connec- 
tion with some timely remarks, they woul:. not soon forget'* 

It is also noted at the head of the editorial column that "Soap is becoming an article 
of exchange at the Cape." 

The folk>wing story taken verbatim from the first page of this paper is of unusual 
interest. This story is under the headlines: 

••DUstining m Homo Iiadustrr— 400 Callons of Molasses Mado 

liato R«am.** 

"The oldest inhabitants say, that in the history of the Keng-ik-meets the winter of 
'96-'97 has never been paralleled for drunkenness, disorder, and bkxnl-shed. Liquor has 
been distilled in almost every house. Some have manufactured it for^.trade and others for 
'family use.' Those who had no outfits, borrowed their ndghbor's. Protracted drunken 
brawk often prevented many from taking advantage of favorable conditions of ice and 
wind for seal and bear hunting. At times many were on the verge of starvation. 

"It was a common occurrence for the teacher when returning home from night school 
to meet ten or fifteen drunken men and women. On two occasions, intoxicated men stag- 
gered into Sunday School. A five-galk>n oil can, attached at the top to the end of an old 
gun-barrel, which passes aknost horizontally through a barrel filled with snow or ice-water, 
constitutes the still. A fermented mixture of molasses or sugar and flour, when placed in 
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the oil can ^nd heated sufficiently to cause the alcohol to pass of through the gun-banel 
wonn* produces a kind of rum, which, judging from the effects, seems lo have all the de- 
sired properties of the imported article. A bottle full of 'Moonshine,* Aurora borealis,' 
or *Midnight-sun* brand, can be readily exchanged for a red fox sldn. More than 400 
gallons of cheap black molasses and a quantity of sugar and flour have been used for this 
purpose. This same process of distilling is known and used in all the large settlements from 
Si. Michael to Pt. Barrow.'* 

In this number of the * 'Eskimo Bulletin** is the Lord's Prayer translated into Elskimo, 
as follows: 

**At-ta-tah, tat-pom-un-e it-uk. Tane-am-uk nt-ka tel-a-gwa-ah. Oo-tuk-de 

ta-man-a. Et-e-kah en-uk-sa-re-ak-ta man-e it-oon-e, as-ing-yah pux mume 

it-too ut-un. I-tai-tig-oot oo-bloo-meen ya-na rix-um-ik. Pit-ko tig-oot wag- 

oot, ot-la seoUe wug-oot- pit-ku-le-uk wug-it. Az-se-zra-uk pit-poitig-it, ega-yu- 

ah-lu-ta. Idl e vin, kese-ma e-lup-non pe-ge ye-tin. ' 

Idle-vin kese-ma, sa-yak-ta-zroo uk, na-gooz-ru-uk, is-son-ne. 
Di-men-a piz-rung-«.** 

The "Aurora Borealis*' is the next journalistic venture in the history of this country. / 
This is a typewritten paper, the brst number of which was issued October 31, 1897, at 
St Michael. This paper had a staff that might have issued a Seattle daily. J. P. Agnew, 
now county auditor of King County, Washington, was the managing editor: Samuel 
Hubbard was city editor; Lieut. Edward Bell, society editor; E. S. Echob, sporting edi- 
tor; H. W. Winde, dramatic editor; George Dunn, police and water front editor; B. B. 
Earle, mining editor; George Belt, live-stock editor; H. M. Morgan, telegraph editor; J. 
H. Bouse, secretary, treasurer and publisher; F. E. Earle, His Infernal Majesty. The 
subscription price of the "Aurora Borealis** was one dollar the copy. "Seal-oil, blubber, 
fur, and fish received for subscriptions. Ten subscriptions for one porter-house steak.** 

In the third number of the "Aurora Borealis,** is an interesting article by the Rev. 
Father Bamum, S. J., entitled "The Yukon Delta Region.** I reproduce it here giving 
due credit 

"The Yukon delta occupies a much more extensive area than would be supposed 
by diose who see only a small portion traveled by the river steamers. 

"The apex of the delta is at AndreafskL Here the mountains ^ich have formed 
an uninterrupted barrier ak>ng the northern shore down from the Ramparts, suddenly trend 
off towards the north, leaving the Yukon to pursue its course through an unbroken stretch 
of level country. Free at last from all restraint, it would seem that the great river now 
fairly revels in multiplying its channeb, and through a most perplexing labsrrinth of streams 
its waters wind their way to their home in the all-receiving sea. 

"The main branches which enclose the delta arc known as the ICwichpak (great river), 
and the Kwichthkx>k (old river). Tlie ICwichpak, which is the northern boundary, b 
better known from the fact that a portion of it is included in the route of the river steamers. 

"A happily situated little offshot, known as the Aphoon or passage extends from the 
Kwichpak northwards to Pastol Bay> thus affording a valulable 'short-cut* to St. Michael. 

"On the left hand bank, a few miles above the mouth of the Aphoon is situated the 
trading station of Kutlek. This post is kept by an old timer named Alexius Kamkoff, who 
enjoys die distinction of being the last Russian exile remaining in the Yukon country. 

** About fifteen miles above Kutlek is Moore's place, formerly known as l3rson*s. 

"The first native village on the Kwichpak is situated on the north bank, a few miles 
above Moore*s, and is known as Nunapiklugak. In the Innuit (Elskimo) language Nuna- 
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pik means solid ground, in contra-distinction to marsh, the boggy Arctic moorland or 
tundra. 

"About half way between Nunapiklugak and the next village, there is a slough v^ich 
connects the Kwichpak directly with the ICwichthlook. This is the Apruka, and is the 
route used by all who wish to visit the ICutilvak region. The current in the Apruka flows 
from the Kwichthlook, and at least half a dozen other sloughs cross its course. 

'*The magnitude of the Yukon is not fully realized until one enters the Kwichthlook. 
The great southern branch presents a magnificent sight during a summer storm, when its 
waters roll in actual billows to the shore, and its whole expanse is covered with foaming 
white caps. 

**The ICwichthlook is a great resort of the beluga or white whale. Scores of these 
huge animals are frequently seen sporting in the waves, as far up as the mouth of the Apruka. 

* 'There is a story concerning a beluga which happened to stray away from its com- 
panions, and was forced to continue its way upstream, on account of being chased by the 
natives at the various villages, until it arrived as far as Forty-Mile. This fish story has its 
counterpart in the famous yam which Jack McQuesten told to Lieut Schwatka, concerning 
the bear which fought with the mosquitoes until they killed him. *'Si non e vere, e bon 
trovate,** and they have the merit of the latter clause.** 

Father Barnum also furnishes for this number of the ''.Aurora Borealis** some his- 
torical notes, from which I quote as follows: 

*'Ingalik is the name of the people dwelling along the Yukon from Pimute up to the 
Tanana mouth. It is probably a corruption of Inkelit, lousy ones.** 

*'Koyukuk, the name of the great Yukon tributary, is a corruption of the native 
term Koiklotoons, meaning it curves around.*' 

"Unalakeet was founded in 1840.** 

As narrated in the outset of this story the "Nome News** was the first paper issued 
in Nome and the first paper published for commercial purposes in Northwestern Alaska. 
The first issue of this paper was a four-column quarto, bearing date of October 9, 1899, 
subscription price fifty cents the copy; published by the Nome News Publishing G>mpany; 
J. F. A. Strong, editor and manager. 

A few days later the "Nome Weekly Gold Digger** was issued by Cassius N. Coe. 
Both of these papers were printed during the winter of 1 899-*00. 

In the spring of 1 900 the '*News** became a daily sheet, and on July 29, 1 900, the 
"Daily Chronicle** was established by Fred Healy, C. P. Burnett and Walter C. Kurtz. 
This paper was conducted as a daily during the summer months and as a semi-weekly for 
a period, and finally as a weekly. It was sold to Major Strong in the early part of the 
summer of 1901. He rechristened it the "Nome Nugget,** and under this title it has 
been published twice a week ever since he acquired it. 

The summer of 1 903 W. C. Kurtz started the '*Nome Mining Gazette," a monthly 
in magazine form, devoted exclusively to the mining interests of Seward Peninsula. It 
has been issued sporadically during the summer months since its establishment. 

During the winter of 1 902-*03 J. J. Underwood and Leo Dumar procured a small 
outfit from the "Nome News** plant, and taking it to Council City started the "Council 
City News,'* which has been published weekly ever since. 

TTie "Teller News" is another journalistic venture that was started at Teller, liie 
"Nome News'* plant supplying the outfit. This paper was established by Gene Allen. 
It did not prove to be a profitable undertaking. The plant is now owned by Max R. 
Hirschberg, the enterprising manager of the Arctic Mining and Trading Company. 
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Alaska's Contribution to the English Language — Origin of the Name Given Nome — Angli- 
cized Eskimo Words — Relics of Russian Occupation — "Mush/' an Alaska Barbarism. 




ESIDEIS increasing the wealth of the nation and adding to the scenic features of 
the world Alaska will contribute something to the English language. The con- 
tribution may not be extremely useful nor very ornamental. Some of the words 
already in common use in Alaska are the worst kind of barbarisms, but I sus- 
pect that from current use they will creep into the dictionaries and become a recognized 
part of American English. 

The names of physical features of Northwestern Alaska belong in many instances to 
the native tongue. The Elskimo language is interesting, but it would be a very difficult 
language for the use of a poet. It is neither soft nor mellifluent, but consists in greater part 
of harsh gutterals. I regret that I did not acquire more information of the meaning of 
names of rivers, mountains, capes and bays of Northwestern Alaska when I had the oppor- 
tunity. The arbitrary action of the United States Board on Geographical Names in fixing 
the pronunciation and spelling of Alaskan names without having accurate knowledge of the 
subject, has in many cases partially destroyed the original terms which the natives used. 
But for that matter the Indian names throughout the West and Northwest have suffered 
likewise. Pioneers are not always educated people, and th^ir efforts at phonetic spelling of 
the unwritten words of uncivilized tribes have not always been successful. Alaskan names 
like the Indian names of the United States are already corrupted, and the corrupt pronun- 
ciation has already received the sanction of authority. 

A few years ago there was a discussion in some of the Western newspapers of how 
Nome received its name. Professor George Davidson, an eminent and educated citizen of 
San Francisco, California, at one time connected with the United States Geodetic Survey, 
advanced a plausible theory which was generally accepted. He said that in an old Eng- 
lish chart of the coast line of Northwestern Alaska a point of land some fifty miles west of 
Golovin Bay had been mapped and the topographer had placed opposite this cape the word 
"name,** meaning that as yet the cape was unnamed. In copying this chart the copyist 
tailing to understand the meaning and mistaking the a for an o, wrote "Nome** and thus 
the name became Cape Nome. The town of Nome was named after the cape. While 
this version is plausible, I doubt it. The Eskimo word for no is **no-me.** The phrase 
**I don't know" is expressed by "ki-no-me." The whalers and early voyagers to this part 
of Alaska, if they landed and attempted to communicate with the natives, and were 
unable to speak the Elskimo language, would hear the words '*no-me** and **ki-no-me" quite 
frequently. The camp was originally called No-me by many miners and prospectors, after 
the change of the name from Anvil City in 1 89^. I believe that this explains the origin of 
the name Nome. 

Some of the English names of places of Seward Peninsula were given by Captain 
Cook during his voyage of expk>ration in I 778. He named Norton Sound, Cape Prince 
of Wales, Sledge Island, Icy Cape and other places. In quoting from Captain Cook's 
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log in a preceding chapter of this volume die reason is given for his applying some of these 
names. Teller is a town on Grantley Harbor which was the first reindeer station estab- 
lished in Northwestern Alaska. It was named after Senator Teller of G>lorado v^o was 
one of the few congressmen who earnestly advocated the introduction of domestic reindeer 
in Alaska for the benefit of the natives. The first station established by Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson received Senator Teller*s name as a tribute to him for his work in behalf of the 
cause. 

Kotzebue Sound was named after Lieutenant Kotzebue, the man who discovered 
it Elscholtz Bay and Chamisso Island were named after two distinguished scientists who 
accompanied Lieut. Kotzebue on this expedition. 

Cheenik is the name of a station and a postoffice on Golovin Bay. By bad spelling 
the derivation of the word has been destroyed. It is a Russian term meaning tea-kettle. 
It should be spelled ChyniL 

The Omilak silver mines obtained its name from the Eskimo language. Omilak, more 
frequently spelled OmaHk, means chief. 

An Alaskan barbarism and one in common use in all parts of Alaska is the verb 
mush which has its noun and adjectives. It means to go, to travel. An Alaskan will 
say that he *'mushed*' out to the mines, or that he has just returned from a '*mush** from 
Council City or some other place. The word is derived from the French **marchon,** the 
word used by French Canadian dog drivers when urging their teams to go. The American 
miner and prospector hearing the word and misunderstanding the pronunciation used the 
term "mush-on.** All dog teams in Alaska obey the order to **mush-on,'* and through 
this use the word has crept into the Alaskan vernacular. If a person told an Alaskan dog 
to "get out/* the animal would cock his ears and mutely say, '*I don*t understand;** but if 
the person said "mush!** the animal would move away in a hurry. 

We have the word tundra which conveys the idea of a k>w marshy coastal plain 
covered with moss. This is a Russian word and the plural of it is tundri. Likewise the 
word parka is Russian, forming its plural the same as tundra. But the plural of this 
word is most frequently written "parkies.** There is neither law nor rule for this forma- 
tion. If we anglicize the word we must write the plural parkas. Parka is a skin coat 
made in the form of a shirt with a hood attached to it. The Elskimo name for this garment 
IS artegi. 

Mukluk expresses the idea of foot wear. It is not the Elskimo name for boot. 
But all Efkimo boots are called by Americans, mukluks. The Elskimo make their 
boots out of the skins of hair seal and reindeer. Most of them are made from the skins of 
hair seals, and the native name for hair seal is mukluL 

An Elskimo word in conunon use in Alaska is peluL It expresses the idea of "no 
more left.** "Kow-kow peluk*' means that there is no more food. A miner will say that 
he "mushed in from the claim because the grub was peluL'* Pekik is a very expressive 
word and is not a mongrel like the word mush. 

Chechako is the Alaskan equivalent for the western word tenderfoot Chechako 
is the Indian name of a bird that goes to Alaska early in the spring and after a brief 
stay disappears and is not seen again until the following season. Sour-dough is the 
term that expresses the idea of an old timer in Alaska. A person is not a sour-dough 
until he has seen the ice come and go. The appellation is due to the fact that the 
early prospectors and miners always kept a batch of sour dough in the cabin which 
furnished them with the stock to make pancakes, an indispensable part of the break- 
fast bill of fare. 
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THE discovery of gold on Anvil Creek in September, 1696, by Jaiet Lindebcrs, 
Elrik O. Lindblom and John Brynteson, was the beginning of a new en in 
the history of Northwestern Alaska. Gold had been found in the peninsub 
previous to that date, but it was this discovery that set the world agog, 
causing the great stampede of 1900, and leading to the devek>pment of these gold belck. 

The year pri^r to 1896 an expedition had been outfitted from San Francisco to 
prospect in the Gok>vin Bay country. This expedition consisted of Captain Daniel B. 
Libby, L. F. Mesling, H. L. Blake and A. P. Mordaunt Captain Libby had been 
a member of the Western Union Telegraph construction corps in this country in 1 866-*67. 
He had obtained prospects on Fish River, and was favorably impressed with the form- 
ation of the country, and with the banks of gravel which he saw; but his work at 
that time did not permit him to prospect lo any extent. After the abandonment of the 
Western Union work, he always cherished a desire to return and investigate what seemed 
to him to be a promising outlook for placer gold. The great strike in the ICk>ndike 
region forcibly recalled his early observations of gravel deposits in Sf vard Peninsula, and 
intensified the desire which he had always cherished to return to this country. Securing 
the necessary co-operation, he and his companions took passage for St. Michael. Arriv- 
ing at St. Michael a small schooner was chartered for Gok>vin bay. This was in the 
summer of 1897. They prospected on Mesling and Ophir creeks, which they named, 
and found as high as fifteen cents the pan. 

They went into winter quarters late in the season at Gok>vin and resumed pros- 
pecting the following March. In the spring of '98 they founded Council City, con- 
structing the first white man*s residence ever built in that town. On April 23, N. O. 
Hukberg, who was in charge of the Swedish Mission at Cheenik, and others came to 
their camp, and Discovery Mining District, the first placer mining district of Seward 
Peninsula was organized. Its area was ten miles by thirty miles, the longest distance 
being parallel with the river, north and south, the southern boundary line being at Council 
City. Two days later they organized the Eldoradc Mining District, adjoining Discovery 
District on the south, and subsequently organized Bonanza District, on Gok>vin Bay. But 
the discoveries this season on Ophir Creek were eclipsed by the strike on Anvil Creek. 

Prior to the arrival of Captain Libby. N. O. Hultberg, of the Swedish Mission at 
Gok>vin Bay, had done some prospecting. Natives had brought him specimens of placer 
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gold froin various parts of the peninsula, and this (act stimulated him to the endeavor of a 
search (or the precious, hidden mineral! In 1 898 there was a stan^>ede to the Kotzebue 
Sound country. This sUmpede was caused by reports oi whalen that the natives of 
this region had discovered gold, both in placen and quartz. A tample of quartz, given 
to Captain Cogan by an Eskimo, was taken 
to San Francisco and assayed, yielding a 
return of near $5,000 in gold the ton. Sev- 
eral thousand people went to this region 
durmg the summer of '96, and probably 
1,500 remained in the country the folkiwing 
winter. But they failed to make any promis- 
ing discoveries. 

The &rst mining operation in Seward 
Peninsula was for silver and lead. The 
work was done by John C. Green. In 
188) he organized the Fish River Mining 
District which comprised all of Seward Pen- 
insula, and began the development of the 
Omilak Silver Mines in the vicinity of Fish 
River. Mr. Green has extracted a large 
quantity of valuable ore from this mine. Lack of transportation facilities, and insuf- 
ficient capital to develop and properly equip this mine, have prevented its thorough 
exploitation. Since the discovery of gold placers in this country public interest has 
been focused on gold mining. 

The report by natives of gold having been found on the beach of Sinuk River 
caused an expedition to be outfitted from Golovin Bay in July, 1 896. A small schooner 
was used to make the journey and to investigate the report. In this expedition were 
N. O. Hultberg, John Brynteson. H. L. Blake and others. During the voyage a storm 
forced the prospectors to make a landing in the mouth of Snake River. While waiting 
for the storm to subside, they did some prospecting in this part of the country, and dur- 
ing one of their trips crossed Anvil Creek. Gold was found here, but the prospecting 
must have been of a superficial character as no great quantity was discovered. Mr. 
Hultberg says that he thought favorably of the stream because he found here a better 
prospect than he had ever found in any other part of Alaska. The prospectors failed 
to slake, although it is probable that more than one of the party believed that the ground 
contained good values. Continuing their journey they arrived at their ..lesdnation, but 
failed to lind any values in the beach sands near Sinuk River. 

After their return lo Golovin Bay, a party coniiisling of the three men who have 
received the credit of discovery of gold on Anvil, and the ones who are entitled to it, 
fitted up a boat which was a very primitive affair, and started up the coast, the objective 
point being what is now known as the Nome country. Effecting a landing in Snake 
EUver, they established a camp and began the work of prospecting this region. They 
found splendid prospects in Anvil Creek and in Snow Gulch, and made locations on 
both of these creeks. They also prospected Rock Creek and Dry Creek and other 
streams. The result of panning during the several days which they remained there, was 
a quantity of gold dust valued at about fifty dollars. With the evidence of the discovery 
in a shot-gun shell they returned to Cobvin Bay late in September. 1898. They kept 
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the Dews of the important find to themselves, but knowing the necessity of organizing a 
mining district, it became necessary for them to let other people into the secret G. W. 
Price, a miner of experience from California, was at Golovin when they returned, having 
been one of the Kotzebue Sound stampeders. As he did not find anything in the 
Kotzebue Sound country, and not wanting to leave Alaska until he had made further 
ezpk>rations, and hearing of the discovery that had been made on Ophir Creek, he had 
come to Gok>vin for the purpose of prospecting. He was selected as a desirable man to 
have associated with them. Dr. A. N. Kittilsen, who was stationed at Golovin, being 
the Government physician for the Laplanders that had been brought from Lapland to 
herd reindeer, was chosen as another man to help organize the district. J. S. Tomencis 
was the other man. This party immediately returned and organized the Cape Nome Min- 
ing District, restaking the ground so as to comply with the law, and holding a miners 
meeting for the enactment of k>cal laws to govern the district. 

The district as originally laid out was twenty-five miles square, the southeasterly 
comer being Cape Nome. The local laws which were enacted provided that claims 
should be in the form of a rectangle and in size 660x I 320 feet, containing twenty acres. 
A rule was adopted permitting staking by power of attorney, and giving the staker forty 
days in which to record his claim. A rule was adopted to compel miners to turn the 
water that they might use back into the stream again. This meeting was held October 
15, 1898. 

Considering the lateness of the season and the condition of the ground, a great deal 
of prospecting was done by these pioneers. Ice was forming in the streams, and the 
ground was beginning to freeze. Notwithstanding these adverse conditions, they suc- 
ceeded in panning and rocking out of the gravel of Anvil Creek and Snow Gulch, gold 
dust valued at about $1,800. They had brought with them the materials from which 
they constructed a crude rocker. Three hours* panning on Snow Gulch by Lindeberg, 
Lindbbm and Brynteson resulted in obtaining gold dust valued at $166. The work of 
prospecting was necessarily confined to a few days. Highly elated with their success 
and bright prospects the party returned to Golovin, and the winter was spent in making 
preparations for next season's operations. Supplies had to be obtained and transported 
from St. Michael, and there was much work to be done by the discoverers in order to 
be in a position to operate to the best advantage their properties the next summer. 

News of the great strike spread rapidly, and the few people of this part of 
Alaska were soon made aware of it. During the winter the news was carried to Dawson. 
Many people came down the Yukon with dog teams that winter, so that before navigation 
opened in the spring of i 899 Nome had a population of several hundred. 

Queer and vague were the ideas of people about the Nome country when the 
news of the gold discovery in Anvil Creek, having traveled up the Yukon to Dawson 
and from Dawson to Skagway by dog teams, finally reached the United States early 
in the spring of 1899. Everybody knew that Nome was somewhere in the Northland* 
in some way associated with the realm of the midnight sun, and in the country where 
Eskimo lived in snow houses from which they looked out through windows made of 
bk)ckB of ice over a frozen country. Nome was described as a desolate, barren region 
where the north winds blew blizzards out of leaden skies and rioted all Mrinter k>ng; 
and south winds blew tempests that lashed the shallow Bering Sea into fury creating 
an omnipresent peril to the navigators of these waters. 

The first vessel to arrive in Nome carrying passengers from the states who were 
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T^agen to the new gold Bekb wu the Garonne. Captain Conradi wu the masts 
of this ihip. The«e northern waten were new to him, and the charts did not give 
him a definite idea of the lituation of the new mining camp. The Ganmne wai an 
Englith bottom and after landing at St Michael, the only lub-port of entiy of thn 
fatr-north country, the itarted acrou Bering Sea in quett of her ultimate dettination. 
When the coatt line of the Nome country came into view it wai eagerly scanned for 
lome evidence of the habitatioM that would mark the town of Nome. When Mveral 
vrfiite teoti gliiteoing m the tunli^t of a ItMig June day were first seen there wat evi< 
dence that the end of the foumey of the argonauti wai near at hand. The vessel ap- 
pioached the roadstead at Nome under ilow speed, carefully pudiing her nose dirou^ 
the water, lailon at the bow with lead lines sounding the shallow lea. After ^ 
vessel came to anchor June 20, the weather became thick and threatening, and tbe 
cautious captain, uncertain of the anchorage in the sands at the bottom of the sea, 
hoisted anchor and steamed away to deq>eT water. 

When the passengers were landed the following day they found a desolate for- 
bidding spot where a few cabins had been constructed among the drift logs on the 
besch, and a number of tents had been erected by people who had come down the 
Yukon from Dawson, Ea^e, Circle and Rampart. Most of the tents were on what 
it now known as die Sandspit. a part of Nome west of Snake f^ver. Where now 
M the main part of the city with planked streets, substantial business bk>cks, electrically 
lighted, and provided with a telephone service, there was one log cabin and three 
tents. The log cabin was the deputy recorder's office and the habitat of G. W. 
Price. The lent adjoining was a restaurant and barber shop. The rtext tent was the store 
of the Alaska Commercial Company. The most pretentious of the three tents had 
blue stripes. It was owned by R. J. Park and in it over a rudely constructed bar 
Kquore were dispensed. Although it was late in June the snow had not entirely 
disappeared, and the evidences of winter still clung to parts of the beach where the 
now had been piled in deep drifts. The beach to the tundra-edge was a chaotic 
mass of drift-wood, logs and timbers that had been carried from the wooded regions 
of Alaska by the floods of the Yukon and Kuskckwim Rivers, and piled by the waves 
aa the shore of Bering Sea. This was the beginning of Nome. The engraving pub- 
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Kihecl herewith it from a photograph of the view that has just been described. This 
photograph was made June 27, and is the first picture of this camp. 

A few days after the arrival of the Garonne the Roanoke came to anchorage in 
the roadstead and landed her passengers. The probabilities and possibilities of the »/ 
Nome gold fields were the principal topics of discussion. The new arrivals foresaw 
that the development of the mines would mean the building of a town, and second 
in value to obtaining a rich mining claim was the securing of a desirable town lot 
The North American Transportation and Trading G>mpany beheved the best site 
for a town was at the mouth of Nome River, three miles or more westerly of where 
the camp had started, but this company had failed to consider the advantages of the 
nearest seaboard point to the creek mines, even though this place possessed unfavorable 
features for a townsite. The town which was destined to be the distributing point 
and base of supplies for Northwestern Alaska grew by accretion from the log cabin 
and tents that marked the landing place of the first voyagers to the Nome gold fields 
from the United States. 

The first civic endeavor in the camp was the organization of a townsite com- 
mittee. This committee was also charged with duties that may be designated by 
the title "Public Safety." This committee, known as the Anvil Townsite G>mmittee, 
was composed of R. S. Ryan, chairman; W. B. Dean, secretary; Dr. Brandon, John 
Berg and G>1. C. M. Sheaf. They were selected July 8, at a meeting held in Straver's 
saloon. The place was named Anvil City, and the townsite was surveyed by Geo. v' 
Harbach. That there should be friction over town lots and mining claims in the 
beginning is not surprising. Here were a lot of people representing all grades of 
society thrown together in an isolated part of the world where there was practically/^ 
no civil law for their government. General Randall was in command of the military 
post at St Michael, and a request was made of him to send a squad of soldiers to 
Nome to assist in preserving order. This squad was placed under the command of 
Lieutenant Spaulding. 

Some of the new men in the camp were exasperated. They claimed that most of 
the valuable property in the country had been staked by aliens who had used the 
Government reindeer for transportation purposes. A belief was expressed that the 
law would not permit a man to stake more than one mining claim on a creek. An 
exchange of opinions upon these subjects led to the calling of a miners meeting, which 
assembled July 10. A preamble and a set of resolutions had been prepared reciting 
that the district had not been properly organized, and that a great deal of illegal 
staking had been done, and that it was the sentiment of the assemblage that mining 
claims k>cated by aliens and more than one mining claim located by the same person 
on one creek were illegally segregated from the public domain, and therefor open for 
re-k>cation. 

A number of people in the camp foresaw the probability of serious trouble over 
the enactment by the miners of these rules for the government of the district. They 
believed that if the ground had been illegally staked that the courts were the proper 
place to secure a determination of the matter Lieutenant Spaulding was informed of 
the proposed action of the mass meeting and of its probable results. He entered the 
meeting widi his soldiers, and in the midst of the reading of the resolutions notified 
the assemblage that he would give them just two minutes in which to disperse. Tlie 
resolutions were never passed. The congregation obeyed the orders of Lieutenant 
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Spaulding; but there weie ezpreiMoiu of opinion about miiitvy aulhontf that might 
not have been couched in the cboiceri UngiMge. 

There waj much cmideniaation of the action of Lieutenant Spaulding. On the 
other hand there were tho*e who approved what be did and bdieved it to be for 
the best interest* of the community. The people in the meeting who were compelled 
to dnpene claimed that their ri^tt u American citizen* had been abridged, and that 
the officer had overridden the Conititubon of the United Stale*. There were por- 
lentoiu muttering* in the canqi, but thoie who mullered and protested lacked a leader 
to make the attempt to oveithrow the military authority. Fortunatel>- ihi* temion wa* 
. relieved by an exlraordinary occurrence. A few days after the (oldier* broke up the 
/ miner* meeting gold was discovered in the Nome beach, and the people who f^ 
aggrieved at the military authority, and who had been "nursing th«r wrath to keep 
it warm," forgot all about what they intended to do in the great rush to the beach 
*trike; and the serious trouble that might have resulted wa* happily averted. 

The beach diggings were discovered by two soldien who were prospecting 
in a place near the edge o( the tundra which received the name of "Soldier*' Gukh". 
This place is somewhere near the present 
site of the Alaska Exploration Company's 
warehouse. Immediately following this 
discovery John Hummell, a pioneer miner 
of the north country, began prospecting in 
the beach tundt. and the result was the dis- 
covery of the most accessible and valuable 
shallow placer* that were ever found. In 
a short time the beach wa* covered with 
men mining with rocker*, and before the 
close of the season not less than $2,000,' 
000 was taken from these Pactolian sands. 
Strips of ground were appropriated by the 
beach minen. These strip* were a few feet 
in width and iheir length was from low 
water to the tundra. The work was pro- 
gressing harmoniously, each miner respecting the rights of his neighbor, when an inci- 
dent full of action and color disturbed the placidity of the conditions that had settled 
around Nome. The Nome-Sinuk Mining Company had staked the richest part of 
the beach, and claimed it by virtue of location in accordance with the mining law* 
of the United States. None of the beach miners had attempted to appropriate twenty 
acre* of the beach, and they believed that the prior location of the Nome-Sinuk Com- 
pany wa* invalid because the ground was waihed by the extreme high tides of the 
sea. 1 he company applied to Lieutenant Cragie, who had succeeded Lieutenant 
Spaulding in command of the soldiers at Nome, for the arrest of the minen on the 
charge of Irespatt. Lieutenant Cragie went to the di*puted ground with hi* soldiers, 
and took into custody 365 men who marched in a body to the town. They were 
confined in a frail building imder guard. They immediately took up a subscription 
to bear the expense of employing an attorney, and raised $600 within a few minutes. 
Tliey informed Lieutenant Cragie that each miner would demand a *eparate trial by 
jury. Itiey declined to give bonds for their release and requnted the officer to provide 
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them with maintenance. Lieutenant Cragie was confronted with the problem of secur- 
ing food and sleeping accommodations for all of his prisoners. He quickly solved 
this problem by going to the officers of the Nome-Sinuk Company and demanding from 
them a bond that would cover expenses incurred in connection with the case. The 
failure of the company to provide this bond left him no other alternative than to dis- 
charge the men. Thus ended the fiasco of the company to prevent trespass upon a 
mining claim staked on the beach. All the men returned to their rockers and resumed 
their work of washing goM from the ruby sands. 

T. D. Cashel was one of the arrested miners. He was a clever young man 
with a legal education and the ability to express his ideas clearly and concisely. He 
assumed the leadership of the arrested miners, acting as their spokesman, and the promi- 
nence that he thus acquired led to his selection by the miners as their candidate for mayor 
of Nome at the time of the organization of the Consent Government later in the season, and 
secured his election as the 6rst mayor of Nome by an overwhelming majority. 

The strike on the beach came near depopulating the creeks. Mining operators on 
the rich streams near Nome had difficulty in keeping their men. Magnus Kjelsberg offered 
his employes who would stay with him through the season a bonus for every day*s work 
performed. The work of mining the creek claims was prosecuted no less strenuously than 
the work on the beach. The men that organized the Nome District in the fall of 1 898 
extracted from the creek claims during the season of 1899 not less than $1,000,000. 
In the early spring before the frost left the ground they made sluice-boxes from lumber which 
they had whipsawed out of drift logs, and hauled these boxes across the tundra with 
dogs. The facilities for mining and transportation were both of the most primitive char- 
acter, and the splendid results obtained this season put the stamp of unquestioned merit 
upon the mines of this region. 

The arrival of Judge C. S. Johnson of the District Court of Alaska was awaited with 
anxiety. Trouble had arisen over jumping mining claims and town lots. There had been 
a deal more staking than prospecting in the country. The people that flocked to Nome 
possessed the idea that there was gold in every stream, and without attempting to com- 
ply with the law requiring a discovery of mineral to be made before a claim can be le- y 
gaily staked they went out into the country and staked all of it. There probably has not 
been a case of such wholesale staking in the history of any mining camp. People staked 
by power of attorney; staked by agency; staked for their relatives and for their friends. 
They were called * 'pencil and hatchet** miners because they put in most of the season 
with a pencil and location notices, and a hatchet with which to cut wilbws to make stakes 
to mark their claims. When they got through with their work, in the language of 
Sam Dimham: 

"From sea-beach to sky-line the landscape was staked.** 

The staking mania became so acute that claims were frequently jumped or re-lo- 
cated. The staking habit led to entanglements which threatened much litigation and in 
a few cases came near causing riots. There were disputes over town lots; and all these 
contentions promised a busy time for the federal court upon its arrival. 

Prior to the enactment of the Alaska Code in 1900, Alaska consisted of but one 
judicial division. The seat of government was in Southeastern Alaska, and there never 
had been occasion to hold a term of court in any part of Northern Alaska. But the new 
mining camp at Nome and some of the camps on the Yukon, notably at Eagle, Circle 
and Rampart, created the necessity of Judge Johnson making a circuit of his district, and 
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holding a term of court in a number of new camps. The trip made by Judge Johnson on 
this occasion is of historic value — not so much because it was the first circuit of the court, 
/ but because it was in all probability the longest circuit ever traveled by a federal judge 
V in the United States. Starting from Juneau he went to Dawson, and from Dawson 
journeyed down the Yukon, holding court at places on the river as he came down, stop- 
ping at St. Michael, coming to Nome, and then returning by way of Dutch Harbor, 
stopping at several places on the return trip to administer the laws of the land. This 
circuit is more than 7,000 miles in length, and nearly the entire summer was required to 
make the trip. 

Judge Johnson was accompanied by Governor Brady, and by A. J. Daly, acting 
in the capacity of United States Attorney. Upon convening court in Nome there was an 
applicant for citizenship who when asked the question **Who makes the laws of this 
country?** replied promptly and with great assurance, **Youge Yohnson and Governor 
Brady.** The question of the right of aliens to locate mineral lands was brought before 
Judge Johnson at this term of court. His opiiMon, which has since been confirmed by 
the highest court of resort, was that the United States Government is the only party that 
has the right to question the validity of such locations. Numerous applications for in- 
junctions and the appointment of receivers on mining property were denied by the court 
at this session. The time in which the court could remain in Nome was limited and 
judicial business had to be consummated with haste. Before leaving Nome Judge John- 
son appointed Abnzo Rawson as United States Commissioner. Mr. Rawson was in- 
structed by the District Court not to try any title cases, as under the law his jurisdiction did 
not extend to such cases. Unfortunately this made a bad situation, as the most provok- 
ing and aggravating conditions were those that involved the ownership of mining claims 
and town k>ts. 

Judge Johnson *s description of Nome at this time is interesting. He saw a little 
town, of which there were more tents than buildings. There were no streets; the tents 
and frail buildings straggled along the devious trails. There wer: streets on the map of 
Nome, but the observer could not distinguish them in the town. What was then called 
hront Street possessed the quality of being a thoroughfare, but in traversing it the pedes- 
trian was at times uncertain whether he would arrive at his destination or suddenly find 
himself in China. Mud that was two feet deep was no impediment to travel by the 
gum4x>oted citizens of Nome. It was the time of the rainy season. The ck>uds hung 
low, shutting out the sunshine, and the rain fell almost ceaselessly. Judge Johnson's 
first court room was a spacious tent which permitted the rain to leak down on the just 
and on the unjust alike. Appareled in k>ng rubber boots and a yellow slicker, the judge 
instructed a bailiff to convene court, and the "Hear ye! Hear ye!** was punctuated by the 
patter of rain on the roof. The litigants and attorneys sat upon improvised chairs and 
boxes and the spectators uncovered and remained standing, and for the first time in Nome 
the Federal Court of the District of Alaska was in session. 

Before leaving Nome Judge Johnson advised the organization of a Consent Gov- 
ernment. Such a government was not an absolutely legal civic body, but there was no 
law to permit the organization of a municipality even if the citizens of Nome had desired 
to effect such an organization. A Consent Government would be a sort of application 
of the common law of the United States which recognizes the rights of communities to 
govern themselves. In accordance with the advice of the court an election was called 
for October 16, 1899. Two tickets were placed in the field. One of these tickets 
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wu tbe minei* ticket uid the other w«t in oppotition to it The candidate for mayor 
on tbe oppotition ticket wai H. P. Beeman, a lawyer. The election wai qiirited and 
exciting. Eveiybody voted. Women luAvge was recognized, and the votes of the few " 
women in the camp were received and deposited b the ballot brxes. 

The result of the election was the success of the minen ti kel. The officers elected 
were as foUowi: T. D. Cashel, mayor; J. P. Rudd, treasurer an-i asieuor; W. M. E^ddy, 
chief of police; Alonzo Rawion, munici- 
pal judge; councilmen, C. P. Dam, C. H. 
Pennington, J. W. Donovan. W. M. Rob- 
ertson, A. J. Lowe and Geo. N. Wright. 
Tlie ^ipointive offices were filled by the 
following persons: Key Pitman, city at- 
torney; D. P. Hairison, city clerk; D. R. 
B. Gloin, cit)' surveyor; E)i. Gregg, city 
physician; W. J. AUen. chief of fire de- 
paitinent. Within twenty-four hours after 
Ae city election and die organization of 
the new government $ 1 ,800 was paid into 
tbe treatuiy for taxes. All taxes were paid 
voluntarily. The unfortunate part of thu 
regime was a lack of authority to enforce 
tbe payment of taxes. There were some 
that shirked this responsibility. 

The public service was pretty expennlve. 
Tbe uilary of the chief of police was 
$2,500 a year; city treasurer, $2,000: 
chief of fire department, $1,800; assistant 
chief of fire department, $ 1 .200 ; city clerk. 
$2,000; health officer. $1,500; city at- 
torney. $2,400. But when one reflects 
that everything in the camp was expensive, Nonies First Mayor 

one realizes that tbe citizens should have 

paid for government prices in keeping with the prices lor labor and commodities that ob< 
tained in the town. The total amount of revenues received by the Consent Government 
during this winter was about $1 7,000. and by the firet of March the cit}- officials found 
tbemseh'es without funds and in debt. 

Tbe e»rly part of the regime of the Consent Government was effef.ive and satis- 
hctoiy. The town was well policed, and an active fire dqiartmeni was organized and 
made ■■ efficient at the Bre apparatus at hand could make it. The muni* pal judge w«s 
also United States Commissioner and his legal authority over all misdemeanir charges WBi 
unquestioned. But towat ' the close of the winter 'eason lack of funds, and a feeUog 
of dittrutt in the minds of tome of the people, materially weakened the power and effic- 
teoey of the Nome Consent Government. Lieutenant Cragie was stationed at Nome in 
charge of the soldiers sent from the mihtary post at St. Michael by General Randall. 
He contributed malenally to the welfare of the community, and from what I have learned 
<rf die recmrd of tfatl young roan, I feel that it is his due to give him the credit of good 
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uid prompt acbon in the right diiectkin «l all timet when hk icrvices wcr 
needed. 

Dog stealing wai the came of much umoyance during tbit winter in Nome. In the 
early hiMoiy of this country dogi were the moit uteful animak owned by the retidents; 
in (act, during thti winter there were no me«n* o( conveyance other than dog teami, and 
/ a> the country was a comparative wildemes» rich in posiibiKtiet of valuable mining prop- 
erty there was conriderable traveling to 
various unexplored part* of the peninsula. 
The appropriation of dogs for these trips 
was a frequent cause of arrest, and of litiga- 
tion in the municipal court. There were 
cases of lot jumping in which serious con- 
flicts between the interested parties were 
narrowly averted. During Nome's first 
winter there were five violmt deaths. Con- 
sidering the character of die community the 
record for this winter is creditable. 

With the approach of spring the citizens 
of Nome were conhronted with a serious 
and perplexing problem. Reports that had 
reached Nome from the states fully radi- 
cated that there would be a great stampede 
at the opening of navigation. The town 
was in a very unsanitary condition. It 
rMcded a thorough cleaning, and if it was 
to be made habiuble it would have to be 
ditched and drained. During the year 
(here had been several cases of typhoid 
fever, and unless some action were taken 
toward sanitation there was a possibility 
that Nome would be a vast chamel house 
when the snow melted and the wann lun- 
ihine made festering spots and microbe incubators in the unclean places. 

The representative citizens of Nome called a meeting during the month of March 
and organized a Chamber of Commerce. This body was officered by Captain W. H. 
FergusMi, president; Arthur T. Pope, treasurer, and M. R. Button, secretary. An 
executive committee consisting of Captain Ferguson, George Murphy, Tom Nestor, Virgil 
Moore and Conrad Siem was appointed to provide ways and means for performing the 
work viudi should have been done by the munic^M] officers, and doubtlcM would have 
been done if they had had the necewary fundi. Dr. £. M. Riiunger and Dr. S. J. Call 
were selected as health [^ysiciaru to the Chamber of Commerce and their advice was 
followed in all matters pertaining to saniution. The nun of $20,000 was subscribed 
by the citizens of Nom& Ten deputy marshals were furnished United Suies Commis- 
tkner Rawion to paired the town and maintain order. The worL of cleaning the city 
and carting every kind of refuse and olfal to the ice on Bering Sea, and the work of 
dig^g ditches and constructing drains, was vigorously proseciited. This work was done 
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under the supervision of Councilman A. J. Lowe, and the biib were paid by the Chamber 
of Commerce. The thousands of people that landed on the Nome beach in the spring ^ 
of 1900 did not realize that many of their Uves were preserved by this concerted and 
praiseworthy action of the citizens of Nome represented by the Chamber of Commerce. 
It was fortunate for Nome that in the early days there were a few strong men who in- 
sisted that the law of common sense and justice should be enforced. Their work should 
receive the credit of any good report of the morals of the community. When the Chamber 
of Commerce was organized Captain Ferguson said upon being elected president of the 
body: 

"There must be no blood-letting in this community. We will hang the first man 
who unnecessarily spills human blood if we have to go to Council City to get the tree 
to hang him on.*' 

The manifestation of this spirit by the better element of the community has given ^ 
Nome a commendable record among new mining camps. 

Before the arrival of the first steamers from the states General Randall came to 
Nome from the military post at St. Michael He was requested to take charge of the 
town, but declined to assume the responsibility unless exigencies arose making it absolutely 
necessary. He told the citizens that if he took charge of the town he would proclaim 
martial law, and in the event of martial law the curfew would ring every night at nine 
o'clock, and any man caught on the streets without a pass after that hour would be ar- 
rested. The Chamber of Commerce by unanimous vote requested General Randall to assist 
that body in preserving order. He consented to this request to the extent of furnishing 
the city with a patrol of soldiers. These soldiers were not expected to perform the duties 
of policemen, but there is no doubt that the presence of the blue-coated boys had a 
deterrent effect upon the criminal element, and contributed in no small measure to the 
peace and welfare of Nome. The military force in Nome was augmented, and Captain 
French was placed in command. 

In the beginning of the open season of 1900 there was a conflict of civil authority. 
Mr. Swinehart, a United States Commissioner for Alaska, arrived and notified Chief 
of Police Eddy that he would be prosecuted if he made any more arrests. He opened 
court and wore the ermine for about a week when he relinquished the job. Former 
Governor McGraw, of the State of Washington, who held a commission as a ^precinct 
judicial officer in Alaska, was one of the early arrivals at Nome in this spring, but 
after viewing the situation he did not attempt to exercise any legal authority. Judge 
Shephard, United States Commissioner at St. Michael, came to Nome and opened 
court. Judge Advocate Bethel, of St. Michael military post, also had quarters in 
Nome. Between Judge Shephard and the Judge Advocate the pressing legal matters 
to be determined were examined and adjudicated. 

The first steamer arriving at Nome in 1900 was the Jeanie. She came in May 
23, and was soon followed by many others. By June 20 the larger part of the fleet 
had arrived. A few of the earlier vessels had discharged their cargoes and were home- 
¥fard bound. At this date the roadstead in front of Nome was a busy scene. At one 
time during the month of June seventy vessels of all descriptions could be counted by \/ 
the inquiring observer. They included big steamers and ships lying at anchor, and tugs 
and gasofine schooners busily drawing barges loaded with freight from the vessels to 
die beach. The beach was covered with piles of freight. A dty of white tents girded 
the seashore, and the white tents of miners extended far up and down the beach. Nome 
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was a sleepless town. Through all the days and nights there was the constant clangor 
of saws and hammers. An army of longshoremen, consisting in part of people vAio had 
worked at the counting desk and had followed professions, were handling freight on 
the beach. The sight of a man whose appearance indicated that he had not been ac- 
customed to hard physical labor, straining his muscles under the weight of heavy boxes 
or bales of goods, walking the gangplank from the barge to the beach, told a pathetic 
story. The wages these men received were $1.50 the hour, and herein was the in- 
centive for people to do the land of work to which they were not accustomed and for 
which they were incapable. 

There were inadequate hotel accommodations and a lack of places for people 
to sleep. Fortunately the weather was fair and warm, and fortunately there was no 
darkness. Even in the unceasing daylight there were many petty-iarceny thefts. Had 
there been darkness to cover their work the criminal element would have reaped a 
harvest. Restaurants did a thriving business. The price of ham and eggs and a 
cup of coffee was one dollar. If a man*s bibativeness inclined him to a stronger drink 
than water he paid twenty-Bve cents a drink for his refreshment Beer cost one dollar 
the bottle. To brief this part of the story the price of every commodity was from 
two times to five times the price of similar articles in Seattle or San Francisco. 

According to Captain Jarvis' estimate 18,000 people arrived in Nome this season. 
v/ Possibly 15,000 landed during the month of June. To all these people the country 
was new and the environment strange. The continuous daylight was queer and 
outre. The conditions surrounding the people created excessive nerve tension. Every- 
body was in haste, and this haste made it impossible to consummate effort with despatch. 
Freight twas dumped on the beach in an ahnost inextricable confusion. People did 
work in a hurry and had to do it over. The season was well advanced before Nome 
setded down to the serious business of the work which the people had in view when th^ 
went there. A great many of the new arrivals pitched their tents, sat around, cooked 
and ate up their food, and later in the season, like the Arabs, **quietlv folded their tents 
and stole away,** without accomplishing anything or trying to accomplish anything. 
The crude sidewalks of Nome were securely held down by a great army of men who 
discussed mining, the resources of the country and the prospects of the town, but never 
went to the creeks nor hit the ground hard enough to kill a snake. Sanguine but inex- 
perienced men, whose only resemblance to miners was their gaib, hastily put together 
pieces of new-fangled devices for mining. Their story was told later in the season when 
the beach was partially covered with abandoned ncmdescript mining machinery. There 
were other men with pack trains. These pack trains, loaded, could be seen nearly every 
day for a fortnight or more starting from Nome on prospecting trips to the great interior. 
Men had arrived in Nome to follow the directions of fortune-tellers and sooth-sayers; 
others had quiet tips purporting to come from early Government surveying expeditions; 
the truth is not stretched in the assertion that nine out of ten of the people that arrived 
in Nome during the summer of 1900 were visionary and impracticable, - lacking knowl- 
edge of mining and of mining methods. They failed; of course they failed; and they 
abused the country. When they returned home they told their tales of woe to news- 
papers, and Nome unjustly received the reputation of being an unsuccessful mining 
camp. The people were to blame and not the country. The developments of the 
last five years have demonstrated conclusively the proof of this assertion. The country 
has steadily progressed, and will continue to progress for years indefinitely. 
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One of the imporUtioiu to Nome in the tpring of I90C wu imMll-poz, ud 
when it wu diicoveFed in the camp a gRat deal of alarm was manifcited. The dreaded 
diieaM was found aboard lome of the veuclt, and these steamers were promptly put 
in quarantine and sent to Egg Island near St. Michael Fortunately for the town 
there was a strong man in the community whose connection with the revenue cutter 
service had taught him to exercise authority in ail exigencies that might arise in Alaska. 
This man was Captain D. H. Jarvis. He immediately took charge of the situation, 
and applied himself diligently and with consiunmate executive ability to the stampmg 
out of the disease. I~le did not a\op to inquire for legal authority, but simply observed 
the time-honored prerogative of the department of the United States Government to 
u^ch he belonged; and that was to exercise common sense in dealing with ail Alaskan 
measures. He caused an hospital to be erected, and irrunediately isolated all penons 
known to be afflicted with the disease, and all suspects were carefully watched. Wtbin 
a few weeks all danger of contagion had been destroyed, and with the recovery of th: 
last of the patients in the hospital the building and all of its furnishings were burned. 
Captain Jarvis deserves the everlasting gratitude of the people at Nome for his prompt 
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and efficiail method of prevmtiDg the ipreading of tmall-pox in Nome during thit 
•eaaon. 

The arrival of the newly appointed federal officen of the Second Judicial Diviaion 
inaugurated a new regime of afiair*. The new federal officen were Arthur H. Noyes. 
dittiict judge; A. Vawter. United Sute* Manhal; Joe Wood. United States Attorney; 
George V. Borchtcniui, clerk of the court, and S. N. Steven*. United States Commi*' 
■ioner. Immediately upon their arrival the reini of government were turned over to 
Aem. The arrival of the Diittict Court marked the beginning of a legal battle that 
laated all nunmer. Thit ttniggle wa> the moit important and remarkable Eght that 
ever look place m a court of juitice. and ii told without malice, alteration or pervenion 
of the fact! of record in another chapter of thii book. 

A term ^ c^urt was advertiied to convene August 21. but the court titling in 
chambert started the regime of 'Jie injtmction and receiver July 23. Soon after court 
was convened ihe iudge. upon a petition from the dtizois of Nome, called an election 
fa> decide upmi the question of incorporation. The election was duly held on November 
6, and the measure was defeated by a vote of 3 M for incorporation and 364 agaiiut 
incorporaticHi. The large commercial companies and transportation compaiues rallied 
dwir forces to prevent incorporation. Moat of the population were apathetic. 

Among the many things that occipied the attention of the District Court was 
the forming of mining districts, and the appMntmeot of conuniiaioners and recorden 
for these districts. The opinion prevailed at this time that gold in paying quantities 
would be found in every part of Nwthem Alaska, and a commtHionenhip was regarded 
as a plum which was eagerly sought after. Some of the commissioners appointed a- 
pended money for equipment, and transportation to their destination, and never re- 
ceived anything Eke adequate payment for the expense and labor incident to reaching 
dicir seat of government. Nor was this entirely the fault of the country, but more the 
result of the newness of the country and great distance from a base <rf tiqiplies to the 
interior. 
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Injunction and Receiver 



Regime of the First Federal Judge of the Second Judicial Division — Serious Litigation 
Over Mining Property that Threatened the Peace of the Camp^Receivers Ap- 
pointed for the Most Valuable Mines in the Nome Country — Refusal of Judge 
Noyes to Allow Appeal From His Decision — Writ of Supersedeas Granted by 
Appellate Court — Failure of Lower Court to Enforce the Writ, Resulting In Pun* 
ithment for Contempt of Judge Noyes, Alexander McKenzie and Others— Devel* 
opment of the Country Retarded by the Action of the District Courts 



THE failure of a Federal District Couit to ob^ the mandate of a higher court is 
an unusual incident in the history of jurisprudence. And the trial of the 
judge of the lower court and his conviction and punishment for contempt by 
the appellate court whose order he had disregarded, is a natural sequel of 
such an incident. The facts that led up to this disgraceful denouement make a chapter 
in the history of Nome, and I wish that I did not have to write it. A tale of dishonesty 
and human weakness is not to my liking. There is much of goodness in the world, and 
the leaven of altruism would work divinely if it were not for the lust of gold. What is 
there that has not been done for sordid gain> Money bought the betrayal of the Master; 
it makes Conscience dumb and Justice blind. And if it were not a self-imposed duty to 
narrate the important facts within my knowledge concerning the history of Nome, I would 
spare the men who made it necessary to write this chapter. The story tells of the unlawful 
and wrongful acquisition, possession and operation of mining properties worth millions of 
dollars. It might tell more than this, but I shall try to confine the narrative to facts of 
record. If there be a suggestion of conspiracy or intimation that men of political eminence 
tried to use a federal court for private gain and to subserve personal ends, I shall make no 
apology. 

Arthur H. Noyes received the appointment to the position of the first federal judge 
of the Second Judicial Division of Alaska. He arrived at Nome July 19, 1900. Hie 
citizens of this community welcomed his arrival, not because things were in a chaotic con- 
dition, nor because there was an absence of law and order; but there was need of a court 
and the exercise of the civil authority with which a court is vested. During the summer of 
1699 and the ensuing winter miners meetings had attempted to formulate rules, military 
authority, represented by a squad of soldiers from the post at St. Michael, had assisted 
in maintaining order, a consent government had been organized and had conducted the 
affairs of the town, a chamber of commerce composed of representative citizens had done 
its share in providing funds for necessary municipal work, and had exercised a whole- 
some moral force. In the fall of 1699 Judge C. S. Johnson had made his k>ng and 
memorable circuit of Alaska, and had held a term of court in Nome, but the exactions 
of his office made this term necessarily brief. He left a United States Commissioner at 
Nome, who was selected by the Consent Government as the municipal judge; but he did 
not have jurisdiction over any title cases. Disputes over town property and mining claims 
had to await the commg of the new federal judge for their adjudication. Through the 
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eCorts of the miKury authority a status quo of these disputes was maintained. Had it 
not been for the soldiers, the deputy marshal left at Nome, and the police force of the 
Consent Government, probably there might have been some serious conflicts over proper- 
ties m dispute. It was the prospect of a settlement of these contentions that made the ar- 
rival of Judge Noyes »n occasion of moment 

Seldom did a c^.irt have so much work to do, or a better opportunity to make a 
record that would win for it the respect and esteem of the community. There is an old 
saying about **the fat jumping from the fiying pan into the fire,** and this describes the 
condition of affairs prior to and subsequent to the arrival of Judge Noyes. Instead of an 
adjustment of the conditions which threatened the peace of the camp, additional snarls 
were put in the tangle of contention and litigation. Upon his arrival Judge Noyes an- 
nounced his intention of going to St Michael, which had been designated as the seat of 
his government, to spread his appointment upon the records. He informed attorneys that 
court would not be held until his return, and until after the publication in a newspaper for 
the stal.;tory time of a notice announcing the term of court. Notwithstanding this an- 
nouncement he heard an ex parte complaint in chambers immediately after his arrival and 
granted a temporary injunction and appointed a receiver on one of the richest mining 
claims in the country. This was the beginning of the regime of injunctions and receivers. 

To begin at the beginning of this story : In 1 699 there was a great deal of dissatis- 
faction over what was called irregular methods of staking mining claims. It was averred 
that Swedes and missionaries traveling by the aid of the Government reindeer and stak- 
ing for themselves and by power of attorney for "their uncles and their cousins and their 
aunts,** had acquired the most valuable property in the country. It was also averred that 
stakes had been removed to afford people the opportunity of re-locating property. Threat- 
ened law suits resulted from these contentions. Among the lawyers of Nom^ were the 
firm of Hubbard 6c Beeman and William T. Hume. These gentlemen weie the attor- 
neys for the contestants of most of the disputed claims, notably of proposed contests (or 
valuable property on Anvil and Dexter Creeks. Mr. Hubbard had been a clerk in the 
Attorney General's office during President Cleveland*s administration. In the fall of 1 699 
he went to Washington taking with him the testimony of the plaintiffs in these cases. 
Trior to his departure a combination had been effected by these attorneys so that the firm 
name was Hubbard, Beeman & Hume. Their interests being mutual they deemed it wise 
and expedient to form this partnership, and thereby pool the issues which were to be sub- 
mitted to the court. 

I have Mr. Hume*s statement that Mr. Hubbard submitted the evidence in favor of 
their clients, which had been gathered in the form of affidavits, to a prominent federal 
official of the law department at Washington, who informed him that the testimony was 
sufficient to secure a favorable verdict. The records of the Federal Circuit Court in San 
Francisco show that Alexander McKenzie, an eminent politician of the Republican party, 
went to Nome as the president of the Alaska Gold Mining Company, for the purpose of 
securing these mining claims. The records also show the methods by which he attempted 
to get these properties. There is in these records an intimation that others, high in the 
councils of the nation, were associated with McKenzie. Hiere is no evidence that the 
Alaska Gold Mining Company ever existed. McKenzie was president and Hubbard sec- 
retary of this reputed organization. Machinery for mining operations was brought to Nome 
by the president of this so-called company. It proved useless and was subsequently un- 
k>aded on one of the large mines where a receiver was in charge of the property. If h« 
did not represent the Alaska Gold Mining Company he was **tarred with the same stick.** 
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According to Mr. Hume's testiinony, prior to the arrival of the court he had carefully 
prepared the complaints in the cases that were to be submitted. When Judge Noyes 
came ashore McKenzie visited Hume*s office and asked for the complaints. Hiey were 
given to him and he took them away, and returning after the lapse of an hour or more, said 
to Mr. Hume: "Judge Noyes says these complaints are not properly prepared.** McICenzie 
then told him the kind of papers that Judge Noyes wanted. The order delivered 

lyy Mr. McKenzie necessitated the issuance of new complaints, and Mr. Hume and his 
stenographer were kept busy for thirty-six hours* continuous work in order to accomplish 
die task. As a result of this hurried work these complaints were crude, not properly 
prepared, and some of them were submitted to the court unsigned. Tht properties in 
dispute were Nos. I and 2 below Discovery Claim on Anvil Creek ; Nos. 3,9, II and 1 2 
above Discovery on Anvil Creek and a claim on Nikkilai Gulch. Afttr McKenzie*s ar- 
rival a suit was instituted, entitled Chipps vs. Lindeberg et al., for the possession of Discovery 
Claim on Anvil CreeL There were not any valid grounds for the institution of this suit« 
as the plaintitf had jumped or re-located the property while the defendants were working 
it The defendants claimed the property by virtue of first location and also by purchase 
from a jumper who had located the property after they had acquired it, and whose right 
and title they had bought. But this was a very rich property, producing a large quantity 
of gold dust every day. Mr. Hume says that he protested against the beginning of this 
suit as there did not appear to him any ground upon which the case could be won. But 
the first gun of the receiver and injunction fight was fired over this property. 

An injunction was granted and Alexander McKenzie was appointed receiver of this 
claim. His bond was fixed at $5,000, although the complaint averred that the ground 
was producing not less than $15,000 daily. Armed with the authority of the court Mr. 
McKenzie immediately went to the claim and took possession of it. He had a team wait- 
ing, and was ready to start as soon as the order was signed. Later Judge Noyes amended 
the order so as to give Receiver McKenzie possession of all the personal property on the 
claim. This order was so broad that McKenzie could have taken possession of the per- 
sonal property of a stranger, in no-wise connected v^th the mining claim, who might have 
happened to have been on the property. Under this amended order the receiver took 
possession of the safe and the dust it contained, the sluice-boxes, mining implements, tents, 
provisions and cooking utensils. All of this was contrary to the law, as the Alaska Code 
did not permit of a receivership for personal property. But this was a case like the incident 
of the man in jail who, when his friend said to him with indignation over what he character- 
ized as an outrage, "They can't put you in here!*' replied '*But they have got me in here, 

nevCTthelesa. ' 

The court was busy several days granting injunctions and appointing receivers, and 
in a very short time Alexander McKenzie was operating the most valuable claims on Anvil 
CreeL When he went to take possession of the Anvil property owned by the Wild 
Goose Mining and Trading Company, and under the supervision of Mr. G. W. Price, he 
arrived at the claim at midnight. The night shift were just ready to partake of their midr 
ni^t meal. Mr. Price was asleep. He was awakened and notified of the order of the 
court, and the receiver and the officers accompanying him sat down to the board and ate 
Mr. Price's food as though the>' were honored guests. Mr. Price was a law-abiding 
citizen. He obeyed the order of the court, left the camp and returned to Nome. 

The defendants in these cases were not idle. They were represented by the best 
counsel in the North, and there were some able attorneys in Nome, llie principal defend- 
ants were Lind^Kerg and his partners, subsequently known as the Pioneer Mining Company, 
and the Wild Goose Mining and Trading Company. Their counsel was William H. 
Metson, Samuel Kni^t, Judge C. S. Johnson, Albert Fink and Kenneth M. Jackson. 
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They endeavored to obtain a speedy hearing in order to get the injunction dissolved, but 
there was a delay caused by Judge Noyes going to St. Michael to attend to the business 
which he announced at the outset must be done before he convened court. When a 
hearing was finally obtained the court refused to dissolve the injunction, notwithstanding 
the conclusive nature of the testimony introduced on behalf of the motion. In the case of 
Chipp vs. Lindeberg et al., it was shown, as heretofore said, that the defendants owned the 
property by virtue of purchase from another jumper, as well as by first location. About 
all the good that was accomplished by the defendants in the first bout was an increase of 
the amount of the receiver's bond, but even with the increase this bond was wholly inade- 
quate. 

Failing in the effort to dissolve the injunction, an application was made for an appeal 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals in San Francisco. Judge Noyes ruled that this was not 
an appealable case, and refused to grant the prayer. By this time, if they had not prev- 
iously realized it, the defendants saw that they were **up against** a most extraordinary 
proceeding. The summer seasons at Nome are short and the twilight nights were growing 
dark when it became obvious to the lawyers that their only redress must be obtained from 
the Circuit Court of Appeals in San Francisco. No time must be lost if the matter was to 
be determined before the close of the season, llie necessary papers were prepared and 
immediately despatched to San Francisco where they were presented to the appellate court. 
Upon a hearing this court issued a writ of supersedeas, lliis order, as quickly as steam 
and sail could bring it to Nome, was presented to Judge Noyes, but he declined to enforce 
it, claiming that the appellate court had taken the matter entirely out of his hands. 

This was the beginning of the critical part of this famous litigation. Nerves were 
keyed to a high tension. The people associated with these cases carried guns. Detectives 
on both sides were spying the movements of principals and attorneys. There was sup- 
pressed excitement, and the wonder is that these days passed without bloodshed and riot. 
Tliere can be no stronger testimony of the law-abiding character of this camp and the 
disposition to avoid a conflict which might have resulted very seriously, than the fact that 
the people suffered. 

**TTie laws delays, 
"The insolence of office," 
and patiently waited for justice, although they knew that it would not come from the court 
at Nome. 

When Judge Noyes was asked to enforce the writ of the superior court, he first took 
time to consider, and conferred with the receiver. He subsequently announced that the 
Circuit Court had taken the matter entirely out of his hands, and that Mr. McKenzie could 
do as he pleased in regard to obeying the writ. Hie attorneys for the receiver raised the 
question that a writ of supersedeas did not destroy the status quo. Hie contention of the 
defendants' counsel was that the writ had the effect of dissolving the injunction and dis- 
charging the receiver, but without an order from the District Court, they could not enforce 
it At this juncture a request was made of the military to enforce the writ of the Circuit 
Court. Maj. T. J. Van Orsdale was in command at Nome. He addressed a letter to 
Judge Noyes, who replied that he would confer with Mr. McKenzie and endeavor to find 
a solution of the difficulties which confronted them. The result of the request made of 
Maj. Van Orsdale was a conference held in the Maior*s office in the barracks, between the 
principals and their attorneys in this case. At this conference a conflict between William 
H. Metson, leading attorney for the Pioneer Mining Company, and Alexander McKenzie 
was narrowly averted. After the arrival of the writ of supersedeas the defendants had taken 
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forcible poMession of Discovery Claim and there was $8,000 or $10,000 in dust on the 
property which the receiver demanded. Major Van Orsdale declined to execute the writs 
and the defendants determined to hold the ground and prevent the receiver from removing 
the dust. At this conference McKenzie accused Mr. Metson of stealing the dust, and said : 

"You have kept me stepping and I will fa you for it.** 

Mr. Metson replied: 

**Tum her loose, right now!'* 

Both men arose, but the prompt intervention of several persons prevented trouble. 
Tlie incident over the dust was adjusted satisfactorily by the agreement of the defendants 
to place it in the custody of the military. 

When the conference ended Mr. Metson stepped outside the door and Mr. McKenzie 
walked out beside him. The tension due to the incident that had just occurred had not 
entirely relaxed. Mr. McKenzie said to him, **Will you go to my office with me>** to 
which Mr. Metson assented. These two men who had come so near crossing swords a 
few minutes before, held a long conference in the office of the **King Receiver.** Tliis 
conference was barren of results. Mr. McKenzie talked compromise and Mr. Metson 
declined to meet him on any of these grounds. 

Another incident of this contest occurred in the Alaska Banking and Safe Deposit 
Building. Some time elapsed after the appointment of McKenzie as receiver for this 
property before the defendants learned what disposition was made of the gold dust taken 
from the mines. John Brynteson, one of the Pioneer Mining Company, went to McKenzie 
and asked the privilege of seeing the dust that they might have evidence that it was within 
the jurisdiction of the court. McKenzie took him' to a vault in the Alaska Banking and 
Safe Deposit Company and showed him the dust. There was a large quantity of it as the 
receiver extracted from the properties of the Pioneer Mining Company near $400,000 dur- 
ing his management of these claims. When the dust had been located a guard was placed 
over it by the defendants. A soldier was on duty at the bank all the time, but the guards 
that were placed over the dust by the defendants were men with shotguns and Winchester 
rifles in an upstairs room in a building on the opposite side of the street, lliey had in- 
structions to prevent anybody whom they suspected of bek>nging to the McKenzie clan 
from taking pokes of gold dust from the bank. While this guard was over the bank Mc- 
Kenzie and one of his men went to the vault and took out a poke. Several men repre- 
senting the defendants in these cases were apprised of McKenzie*s action and immediately 
entered the bank building. McKenzie was told that he could not take the poke from the 
bank He became greatly excited so much so that he was not lucid in his remarks. He 
declared that he was an American citizen and demanded that the doors should be opened, 
diat he was restrained of his liberty. The man that was with him had the poke on his 
shoulder. It proved to be dust extracted by the receiver of the Topkuk Claim. Hiis 
did not interest the peeople whp were endeavoring to prevent them from taking dust that 
might belong to the Pioneer Mining Company or the Wild Goose Mining and Trading 
Company. However, McKenzie did not take the dust out of the bank on this occasion, 
and fortunately this critical situation was passed without injury to anybody. 

This incident occurred just after the arrival of the writ from the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, and the extraordinary tension was due to the fact that the defendants belieied 
that the receiver was trying to take the gold dust outside the Jurisdiction of the court. 
There were other incidents in which there were critical situations. C. D. Lane, the man- 
ager of the Wild Goose Mining and Trading Company, was constructing a narrow-guage 
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railroad from Nome to AnrO Creek. He wanted to take loiBe taSingi from a nune wfaicfa 
his company owned, and which McKenzie was working as receiver, for ok in haHafring 
the raiboad. Meeting McKenzie on the street near the poslofi ce in Nome one day. he 
told him what he desired to do. McKenzie obiected and Mr. Lane, who is a plain- 
mannered man, in Unguage more forc2>le than ornate, toU the l eie ivc i what he thought of 
him. Friends of both Mr. Lane and the receirer were present, and if trouble had started 
somebody would have been seriously hurt , 

When it was evident diat neither Judge Noyes nor Alexander McKenzie intended to 
obey the order of the appellate court, another long ocean voyage became necewary. By this 
date the season was growing late. The application for appeaL which was denied by Judge 
Noyes, was made August 1 3. It vras September 1 4 when United States Marshal Vaw- 
ter served the writ of supersedeas on Judge Noyes. On September 1 7, Judge Noyes had 
not made any order in recognition of the writ of the si4>erior court On September 19 
William H. Metson and Judge C. S. Johnson offered an affidavit to the court in which 
it was deposed that the receiver had taken out of Discovery Claim on Anvfl Creek the sum 
of $130,000. Judge Noyes was hearing a trial at the time. He permitted the inter- 
ruption by the attorneys long enough to hear the affidavit and then directed the trial to pro- 
ceed, taking no further notice of them. 

Another messenger vras on the high seas speeding to San Frandsco. Another order 
of the Circuit Court was needed to secure justice in these cases. As the close of navigation 
at Nome is never later than November I , and more often from October 1 3 to October 20, 
it became necessary to exercise haste. The second writ from the Circuit Court arrived in 
due time. It was an order for the arrest of McKenzie for contempt The Circuit Court 
sent officers to serve the warrant and make the arrest. When they arrived Mr. McKenzie 
was in the dining room of the Golden Gate Hotel. Mr. Metson suggested diat in order to 
prevent a scene, he should go mto the dining room and quietly inform McKenzie of the pres- 
ence of the officers with the warrant for his arrest McKenzie received the information 
quietly and was placed in custody. The gold dust that he had taken from the properties 
was still in his possession, and a demand was made upon him for it He said that he 
didn't have the key to the safe deposit vault where it was stored, and that the key was 
in the possession of District Attorney Wood. The key was not produced, and the de- 
fendants and their attorneys accompanied by the officen and the manager of the bank, broke 
the lock of the deposit vault, and obtained the dust. The total value of the gold duft 
extracted by McKenzie during his regime as receiver amounted to near $600,000. 

Hiis was the end of the first round of the most notable and notorious legal fight in 
Alaska. Hie second round was fought before the Circuit Court of Appeals in San Fran- 
cisco. When McKenzie was brought before the court and cited to show caase why he 
should not be punished for contempt for refusing to obey the order of the court he failed to 
purge himself of contempt, was adjudged guilty and sentenced to one year's imprisonment 
in the Alameda County Jail. 

Judge Noyes subsequently received a notice to appear before the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. A commission was appointed by the court to hear testimony. Tliis commis- 
sion exercised a great deal of latitude in the testimony admitted, and listened to anything 
that would throw li^t on the case. It inquired into the possible motive that the District 
Court could have in refusing to obey the order of the higher court It heard evidence of 
the general condition of affairs at Nome; made inquiry into the method by which Judge 
Noyes received his appointment, and obtained all the facts of McKenzie's relations with 
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Judge Noyes and his influence over him. The report of this testimony is voluminous, the 
record of the proceedings maidng more than 2,000 printed pages. 

This report » briefly and ably summed up in an opinion rendered by Judge Gilbert 
in passing sentence on Noyes, as folkws: 

"Much of it tends strongly to show the existence of a criminal conspiracy between 
some of the respondents, McKenzie and others, to use the court and its processes for their 
private gain, and to unlawfully deprive the owners of the mines who were in possession 
thereof, of their property, under the forms of law.*' 

The review of the testimoc; concludes by saying: **The record and the evidence of the 
proceedings show from first to last upon the part of Judge Noyes, an apparent disregard of 
the legal rights of the defendants in the cases in which McKenzie was appointed receiver. 
The procedings upon which the receiver was appointed were extraordinary in the extreme. 
Immediately after his arrival at Nome in company with the man who it seems had gone 
to Nome for the express purpose of entering into the receivership business, and who boasted 
to others that he had secured the appointment of the judge and that he controlled the 
court and its officers, upon papers ^vhich had not as yet been filed, before the issuance 
of summons, and befo^^e the execution of receiver's bonds, without notice to the defendants, 
without affording them an opportunity to be heard. Judge Noyes wrested from them their 
mining claims, of which they were in full possession, the sole value of which consisted of the 
gold dust which they contained and which lay safely stored in the ground, and placed the 
claims in the hands of a receiver with instructions to mine and operate the same, and this 
without any showing of an equitable nature to indicate the n'^^iessity or propriety of the 
receivership, or the necessity for the operation of the mines by a receiver, in order to pro- 
tect the property or to prevent its injury or waste. When the defendants undertook to ap- 
peal from the orders, their right of appeal was denied them. The receiver so appointed was 
permitted to go on and mine these claims on an extensive scale and extract from them their 
value. According to the testimony some of the mines were "gutted.'* The appointment 
of the receiver was, in the case of Chipps vs. Lindeberg, almost immediately followed by 
an order authorizing the receiver to take into his possession all the personal property of the 
defendants which was found upon the claim, including their stores, provisions, tools and 
tents. The order so made was so arbitrary and so unwarranted in law as to baffle the 
mind in its efforts to comprehend how it could have issued from a court of justice. That it 
was not inadvertent is shown by the fact that before making it. Judge Noyes was reminded 
that the suit involved the placer mining claim only, and by the further fact that the order 
was preceded by the threat to "tie up" the defendants and take away their property, and 
was followed three weeks later by the deliberate execution of similar orders in the other four 
cases. The appointment of the receiver in each case was in direct violation of the Code of 
Alaska, under which the court was organized, 31 Stats., 431 , section 753, which provides 
as folk>ws: 

"A receiver may be appointed in any civil action or proceeding, other than an action 
for the recovery of specific personal property — First, provisionally, before judgment on the 
application of either party, when his right to the property which is the subject of the action 
or proceeding, and which is in the possession of an adverse party is probable, and the 
property or its rents or profits are in danger of being k>st or materially injured or impaired.' 

"Hiere is evidence of other arbitrary and oppressive action of the court in McKenzie's 
favor in cases in which he was receiver or was interested, notably, the case of the Topkuk 
mine. It is shown that two of the original locators of that mining property went to Judge 
Noyes upon his arrival at Nome and complained of the action of certain trespassers, and 
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that he referred them to his private secretary, Wheeler, saying that the latter was about to 
resign his office and take up the practice of the law; that they Went to Wheeler, and that he 
proposed that if they would give him a one-half interest in the mine, he would secure them 
the full possession of their proper^ within twenty-four hours; that they refused this exorbi- 
tant demand, and after some discussion were about to engage his services in consideration 
of a one-eighth interest, when negotiations were dropped for the reason, it is suggested in 
the evidence, that McKenzie had become interested on the other side. An action of 
ejectment was then commenced by the persons whom the locators complained of, and one 
Cameron was immediately appointed by the court receiver of the mining property upon a 
bond of $10,000. He proceeded to operate the mine upon an extensive scale, refused 
to use the machinery which the owners had placed there at an expense of $6,000, and 
instead rented machinery from McKenzie at the rate of $50 per day and bought supplies 
of him to the amount of $7,600. The owners attempted to protect their interests. They 
challenged the sufficiency of the bond and the ability .of the sureties to respond, but without 
avail. They attempted to watch the clean-ups, but their right to be present was denied 
by the receiver. They applied to the court for relief, but the only relief they could obtain 
was an order that one of their number, who was designated by name, be permitted to be 
present at each clean-up simultaneously with one of the plaintiffs. The evidence is that a 
considerable portion of the time the plaintiffs declined to be present, and thereupon the 
receiver denied the right of the designated defendant to be present When the defendants 
finally established their title to the property by the verdict of a jury, and the receiver was 
discharged, his accounts showed that he had taken out of the mine $30,000, while his 
expenses were largely in excess of that amount. The owners contended that he had taken 
from the mine more than $200,000. Upon a reference of the receiver's accounts to a 
referee appointed by Judge Noyes, it was found that the receiver had taken from the 
mine $100,000, and that his expenses were no more than $33,000. The evidence shows 
that neither the receiver nor his bondsmen have any property which can be found to apply 
upon this large deficit of $63,000. All these matters were properly shown to this court 
upon these proceedings, to throw light upon the transaction, to show the animus of Judge 
Noyes in those cases and to aid the court to interpret the nature of his conduct in the matters 
upon which contempt is charged.** 

The sentence imposed upon Judge Noyes was that he pay a fine of $1,000. He 
escaped the stigma of a jail sentence **in view of the fact that he holds a public office.** 
District Attorney Wood was found guilty of contempt and sentenced to four months im- 
prisonment in the county jail of Alameda County, California. C. S. A. Frost, the special 
agent from the department of justice, who, soon after his arrival in Nome became the as- 
sistant district attorney and later Judge Noyes* private secretary, and who spent Government 
money hiring detectives to gather testimony in these cases, was also found guilty of con- 
tempt of court and sentenced to imprisonment for twelve months in the county jail. Judge 
Ross in his concurring opinion says: 

**I am of the opinion that the evidence and records in the case show beyond any 
reasonable doubt that the circumstances under which, and the purpose for which each of 
those persons committed the contempt alleged and so found, were far graver than is indi- 
cated in the opinion of the court, and that the punishment awarded by the court is wholly 
inadequate to the gravity of the offenses. I think the records in evidence show very clearly 
that the contempts of Judge Noyes and Frost were committed in pursuance of a corrupt 
conspiracy with Alexander McKenzie and with others, not before the court and therefore 
not necessary to be named, by which the property involved in the suits mentioned in the 
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opinion, among other piopertie*, were to be unlawfully taken, under the fomu of law from 
the poscnitn) of ihoie engaged in mining them, and the properties thereof appropriated by 
the compiralon. For theK shocking oSensa it is apparent that no punishment that can be 
lawfully imposed in a contempt proceeding it adequate. But a reasonable punishment may 
be here imposed, and I am o( the opinion that in the case of the rrq>ondenl Arthur H. 
Noyes, a sentence of imprisonment in the county Jail for eighteen months should be im* 

Judge Morrow concuned in the opinion of Judge Gilbert, which became the opinion 
of the court. 

The efect on the country of this maladmmistration of the law was baleful. Here 
was a new region, rich in the promise of gold, and capital was needed to build ditches 
and construct railroads, to install improved mining machinery and do the "dead work" 
that mutt be done before mining claims are put in a condition to produce gold. But 
there is nothing that frightens capital more easily than uncertain ly of lilies. Capital with- 
drew from Nome, and the bankers in Nome declined to make loam on mining property. 
Many mine owners would not attempt the development of their properties, fearing thai 
if they found rich pay an adverse claimant would tie up their claims and burden them 
with law suit*. With capital, thai might have sought investments in ^e country, 
frightened away: with the money in Nome locked up and declming, on account of 
insecure titles, to assist in the deveti^ment of the country; with mine owners afraid 
to prospect claims, lest a valuable discovery involve them i a law suit — under these 
conditions it is obvious that serious injury was done to Itic Nome gold fields. The 
development of the country was retarded at least two years. But conRdence has been 
restored, and the field of industrial endeavor is r-ow the scene of enterprise and activity. 

While these e.xlra ordinary court proceedings slowed the wheels of progress, they 
did nol inflict a permanent injury on the counliy. There has been a delay in providing 
the best facilities for the development of this region, and in this delay lies the only 
mjury thai has been done the country. Had the Dietrict Court recoanized the fact that 
the gravel deposits of this region were the best receiver for all claims in litigation, the 
injury done to mine owners by his regime would nol have been more than the injur}' 
done lo the country. 
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THe Story of Nome 

Th* Big Storm September 13 — Delegates Selected to Go to Washington— Nomo^s 
Second Winter — Brealcing Up a Gang of Malefactors— Second Attempt at Incor- 
poration Successful — Opening of Navigation and Resumption of Mining Operational 
Judge Wiclcersham Designatsd to Tsmporarily Succeed Judge Noyes — His EfTeetive 
Work — Second Municipal Election — Arrival of Judge Alfred S. Moore— The Story 
of Nome from 1902 Until 1909. 



DN the early part of the summer of 1 900 the weather was warm and dry. There was 
not a feature of the climate suggestive of the high latitude of the Nome country. The 
lack of rain was a detriment to mining operations. The tundra became so dry that one 
oould walk from the sea to the foot-hills without stepping from tussock to tussock to 
avoid the swamp and mire. The sun shining all day filled die air with a summer beat* 
and die vibrant atmosphere carried one back to one's f choolboy days when in die sprint- 
time one fek the exuberant joy of Hfe while lying in the new grass of the meadows and 
watching the dancing air. Pretty wild flowers decked the Arctic moor; there were 
young ducks in the sequestered pools of the tundra, and the ptarmigan led their shy 
broods afield over hiU and plain. The weather was ideal, and the people wondered 
if this were a sample of the Northland summers. 

But if the summer was serene and beautiful the autumn was the other extreme. 
The rains fell almost constantly, and several furious storms swept Bering Sea. The Vforst 
of these storms began on September 1 1 . This was the severest and most disastrous 
storm in the history of Nome. The wind from the southeast blew a tempest out of 
sullen skies, and for two days piled the waters of Bering Sea high on the beach. The 
waves broke over the Sandspit, buildings in Nome on the water front were demolished, 
hundreds of tons of coal, provisions and general supplies were swallowed by the sea» 
and vesseb unable to ride out the storm dragged their anchors into the surf where they 
vfere pounded to pieces. Snake River, swollen by the flood, overflowed its banks, and 
cabins on the waters* edge were swept into the stream. The most notable of the vesseb 
that came ashore was the Skookum, an immense barge that had been constructed in 
Seattle, loaded with a vast miscellaneous cargo and towed to Nome. The wreck of tbe 
Skookum furnished fud to many of the residents of Nome during the foUowing vfinter. 
The damage done by this storm has been estimated at three-quarters of a million dollars. 
It luight the people a lesson, and showed them the imminent danger of the sea. If the 
wind had continued bfewing from the same quarter twenty-four hours longer most of the 
ta^m wovM have been vrashed away. At the climax of the storm the waves washed 
rronl Street. 

Drift-wood is piled on the beach at the tundra-edge, and is to be found in streams 
where the deration is greater than the townsite of Nome, radicating that at some tine 
Bering Sea has been storm-swept until the waters have been forced to an elevation diat 
would now wipe Nome off the face of the earth. The natives tell a story of a storm 
whidi piobably occurred in the early part of the last century. This storm destroyed 
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several of their villages. It occurred at the beginning of the cold weather. The water 
that flooded their igloos froze, and the homes of the natives were thereby rendered 
uninhabitable. A great many Elskimo perished from being forced out into the inclement 
weather with insufficient food and clothing. 

Before the close of navigation the citizens of Nome took steps to have some kind 
of a representation in Washington. The town was rent in twain by the two factions, 
one representing the miners and the people, and the other representing the federal office 
holders. A general feeling existed that Alaska needed an improvement in her law^, 
and the object of sending representatives of the judicial district to Washington was to 
secure, if possible, the needed legislation. A mass meeting was convened for the pur- 
pose of choosing three delegates, and a struggle ensued over the selection. Tlie citizens 
opposed to the federal regime triumphed and elected Dr. E. M. Rininger, George 
Knight and Captain G. B. Baldwin as delegates to Washington. The Chamber of 
Commerce met, and appointed George Murphy as the representative of that civic body 
to go to Washington and work for the best interests of Northwestern Alaska. To diete 
gentlemen, and particularly to Mr. Murphy, is due the credit of several changes in die 
Alaska Code, which have been helpful to Alaska. Among these amendments are the 
following measures: The establishment of a life-saving station in Nome; giving munic- 
ipalities the right to use for municipal purposes the federal licenses coDected within the 
incorporate limits of the city. An attempt was made to secure a revision of the mining 
laws, but this was unsuccessful. Originally the Alaska Code provided for the col- 
lection of licenses from every class of business conducted in Alaska. Tlie license tax 
on sak>ons was $1,500 a year. The aggregate of the federal license money collected 
in the second judicial division in 1900 was near $100,000. All of this vast sum taken 
from the people as a tax on the commerce of the camp was converted into the federal 
treasury. The first amendment — secured largely through the efforts of Mr. Murphy — 
provided that one-half of the license money, in the municipalities be set aside for the 
maintenance of public schools in the town. A subsequent amendment gave all the 
license money to the municipality to be used for municipal and school purposes. A 
still later amendment provides that the federal license money collected in Alaska outside 
of the incorporated towns shall be used for building roads in Alaska. 

The citizens of Alaska have prote^^ed against what they deem the injustice of this 
license tax. They claimed that it was in conflict with the provision of the Constitution 
which says that all federal taxes and imposts in the various states and territories of the 
United States shall be uniform. Tliey claimed that as Alaska was the only part of 
the United States that was burdened with this federal tax there was an unjust and 
illegal discrimination against them. But the court of highest resort decided that Alaska 
is neither state nor territory, but a province of the United States, and a country 
where the Constitution does not follow the flag. Since the citizens of the district must 
be burdened with this tax it is a recognition, although tardy, of their rights and equities, 
that the money they pay the United States for the privilege of conducting business in 
Alaska shall be expended in the district for the betterment of the country. 

Prior to the last sailing of steamers from Nome this fall the federal officers held a 
rodeo, and **cut out** a lot of bad and undesirable people and transported them to the 
states. There was anxiety in the town over the large number of indigents who, unless 
the Government furnished them with transportation, would be forced to remain in Nome 
and become a burden to the citizens who would have to provide for their support. 
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In response to a request from Nome the Government sent a transport to take home those 
who were wiable to pay their fare on the regular steamers. Notwithstanding the de- 
portation of the larger part of the criminal element there were enough disreputables left 
in the town to menace society during the winter. Frequent robberies and an occasional 
hold-up convinced the federal officers that the bad characters had organized and were 
systematically working their nefarious profession. Detective A. J. Cody was called to 
consult with the federal officials over the situation. He told the marshal and the judge 
and the district attorney that if he were given carte blanche he would promise to 
break up the gang. He requested that warrants be issued whenever he required them, 
and that when he had a prisoner in jail that writ of habeas corpus be denied or delayed 
until such time as he could perfect the evidence needed to secure conviction. His work 
was effective, and when navigation opened in the following spring fourteen convicts were 
sent to the penitentiary at McNeil's Island. 

Tlie winter of 1900-'01 was exceptionally severe. The snow-fall was heavy, and 
furious storms were frequent The worst blizzard that ever swept over Nome occurred 
on January 19. A few hours after it began the air was filled with a cbud of snow. 
People got lost while crossing the street, and belated travelers from the hills found die 
town only by taking their bearings from the direction from which the wind was bkwing 
and holding a steady course. Some of the experiences in this blizzard were thrilling. 
Travelers were frequently blown from their feet, and they reached camp only by die most 
heroic endeavor. Fortunately there were only a few serious results from this blinding 
storm. 

Most of the population were people in a new environment. They never had been 
accustomed to the blizzard, and while an effort had been made to make cabins snug and 
dry, a great many persons suffered from the rigor of the climate. Fuel sold at a high 
price. Many of the dealers in commodities regarded other people's necessity as their 
opportunity. At one time the price of coal was $100 the ton. Other supplies of which 
there was a reported scarcity commanded prices that placed them beyond the reach of the 
poorer people of the camp. An organization was formed, composed of the best people of 
the town, having for its object the care of the needy, and a great deal of benevolent work 
was done in Nome during this winter. 

Tlie court calendar was crowded and the court worked incessantly. The civil 
business that required adjudication was voluminous, and a large number of criminal cases 
were heard and determined. Judge Arthur H. Noyes may deserve all the condemna- 
tion to be found in the record of the injunction and receiver cases in the summer of 1 900, 
but his faithful and efficient work in the succeeding winter is to his credit and in mitiga- 
tion of the charges against him. 

A call was issued for another election for a vote on incorporation. This election was 
held April 9, 1901, and resulted in favor of incorporation by a vote of 695 to 188. 
The first municipal officers of the incorporated to^ii of Nome were as follows: Coun- 
cilmen, G. L. Rickard, W. E. Geiger, J. B. Harris, J. F. Giese, S. H. Stevens, Jr., W. 
H. McPhee and Chas. El. Hoxsie. Tlie council organized by electing Mr. Giese presi- 
dent and ex-officio mayor, and appointed the following city officials: B. J. McGimiis, 
dty clerk; George L. Fish, treasurer; John L. Thornton, city attorney; R. J. Watioiu 
■MCiior; Dr. S. J. Call, health officer; J. J. JoUey, chief of police. The school board 
selected at this election was composed of Dr. J. J. Chambers, Miner Bruce and Coin 
Beaton. The council provided die dty with a spiendid fire department, equipped widi 
modern fire apparatus, streets were planked, and die work done during die year of fkm 
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legime entailed an expense of $90,000. The improvements made were vakiabk, but 
this council left the city loaded with a debt from which it is not yet unburdened. At diis 
period it was believed that Nome's development would be more rapid dian it has been. 
The number of people that arrived in the country in the spring of 1901 was much 
smaller than anticipated, and the revenues were much less than the calculations which 
formed the basis of the expenditures. 

There was a late season in 1901. "Winter lingered in the lap of spring.'* The 
heavy snowfalls of the previous winter did not entirely disappear until late in the summer. 
July 4 I traveled over a snow- Sank on the shore of Salmon Lake. This bank of snow was 
fifteen feet deep and a mile kmg. Ice on Bering Sea did not part from the shore until 
June 4, and the ice in Snake River did not break until June 1 6. 

Tlie early part of this summer was cold and rainy. Sunshine v^as infrequent, and 
while the conditions were favorable for mining operations, woric in the cold rain was very 
disagreeable. Disappointments of the previous year had done the country an injury. To 
repair this injury required time and the patient, persistent work of the people who knew 
something about the mineral prospects and resources of the peninsula. 

Frank H. Richards, a former State Senator of Washington, was appointed as the 
successor of United States Marshal Vawter. He arrived at Nome in the early part of 
this summer, and took charge of the office. 

The district was now provided with civil kw. Alaska had a code and federal 
officers to execute it Nome was incorporated, and had duly elected officers to make 
and execute the laws of the municipality. Early in the season the Judge of the District 
Court of the Second Judicial Division of Alaska was cited to appear before the appellate 
court of San Francisco, and purge himself of contempt in failing to obey the writ of the 
higher court. In obedience to the instructions of the Attorney General, Judge James 
Wickersham of the Third Judicial Division of Alaska came to Nome to hold a term 
of court Tlie great length of time consumed in hearing the testimony in the contempt 
proceedings before the Circuit Court of Appeals of San Francisco compelled Judge 
Wickersham to occupy the bench of the Second Judicial Division until the following 
summer. His work was characterized by the manifestation of unusual energy and great 
executive ability. He rapidly unraveled the tangles which his predecessor had left, and 
brought to an issue and determination a great amount of legal business. 

One of the first things he did was to empanel a grand and petit jury in Nome and 
take them together with the court officials to Dutch Harbor to try a murder case. The 
reason for empaneling the jurors in Nome was the inability to secure jurors at Dutch 
Harbor. Tlie population of this well-known Alaskan station was not large enou^ to 
furnish the requisite number of qualified citizens to sit upon a jury. Fred Hardy was the 
man accused of committing the murder. He killed Con and Rooney Sullivan on Unimak 
Island June 7. Hardy was convicted and sentenced to be hanged. He was brou^t to 
Nome and confined in the federal jail, and on September 19, 1902, the sentence was 
duly executed. He was the first man hanged by the edict of a court of law in the 
District of Alaska. 

The general appearance of Nome underwent a great change this year. The main 
street of the town was planked, sidewalks were constructed in the residence part of the 
town, ditches were dug, providing better drainage, and thousands of cubic yards of gravel 
were used to fill up unsightly mudholes. The gold product of the penmsula this summer 
was $4,542,188, and the ck>se of navigation found the camp in a better condition from 
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muiy poind of view than it ever had been. Several notable btuinen entcipriKi bad 
been inaugurated in the pentniula. On November 6 o( thii year Mr. A. E. Boyd began 
the building of a long diitance telei^nc line from Nome to Council City. During the 
immout year T. T. Lane had ettabliahed a telephone syatem in the town of Nome, and 
the Moonlight Water Company had coostrucied a conduit from Moontight Springs 
to Nome. Theie water works lupplied the city with pure water, and in quantity adequate 
for domestic uic and fire purpote. The tum- 
mer of 1901 witnewed the beginning of ditch 
coMtruction for the purpose of providing 
water for minmg in this part of Alaska. The 
Miocene Ditch Company constructed several 
miles <rf ditch during this season, and used 
the water for successful hydraulic mining on 
Snow Gulch. I consider this the beginnbg 
of the most important enterprise in the coiutry. 
The building of ditches that wiD furnish 
water for mining operations will hasten the 
<levelopment of Seward Peninsula more rap- 
idly than anything eke. 

The succeeding winter was comparatively uneventful. In April, 1902, the s 
municq>al election was held, resulting in the selection of die following oftcen: Council- 
men: WiDiain Tiemey, A. L. Valentine. W. E. Gieger, W. B. GoodHch, Sam Archer, 
J. D. Jourden and S. fH. Stevens, Jr. The council organized by selecting Mr. Valentine 
for mayor, and appobted the following ofiiciak: City cleilt, T. D. Cashel; trcanirer, 
C. G, Cowden; city attorney, Vohey T. Hoggatt; assessor, Thos. White: health 
officer. Dr. Tiedemann; chief of iire department. Captain G. B. Baldwin. The 
•chool director* selected were !>-. S. J. Call, L. L. Sawyer and H. O. Butler. 

There has been a spirited contest in every mimicipal election held in Nome. These 
elections occur near the close of the long winter and furnish diveitisemenl for many citizens 
who have been "cribbed, cabined and confined" until inaction make* them welcome 
anything they can do with zest to overcome the ennui which i* s natural concomitant of 
hibenation b Ntune. During the wbter the gregarious characteristic of the human animal 
to herd b cliques is noticeable, and before spring there is often a lot of unneceaary iH- 
feeEng engendered, and the social atmoq>here of the town is lurgid with jealousy. The 
municipal elections are a vent for this obnoxious atmoq>here. preserving the health and 
peace of the community until the openbg of navigation and the resumption of bdustrial 
work give the people somethmg to thbk about betides the aCain ^ their neighbors. 

The ice on the sea parted from the shore May 27. The 6rtt steamen brought 
large cargoes of siq>plia and materia! for building of the Council City and Solomon River 
Railroad, and the work of constructing this Ibe was immediately begun. J. Warren 
Dickson was the promoter of this .nieiprise. The money was fumisfted by New York 
capitalists. On July M, 1902, Judge Alfred S. Moore arrived m N<»ne. f-le came 
frmn Beaver, Pa., and had been appobted to succeed Arthur H. Noyct at Judge of the 
Second Judicial Division of Alaska. f-Ie was accompanied by Geo. V. Borchseniu*. 
who had been selected as clerk of the court. Mr. Borchsenius was the fint clerk for the 
Nome Dittrict Court, but at he wat not m sympathy widi the court m the famoui in- 
I proceedbgi that terminated b the conten4>t cases Mon the Circuit Court of 
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Appeab, his resignation had been accepted in 1 90 1 • and H. G. Steel, one of the owners 
of the Nome News, had been appointed to the position. When Judge Moore assumed 
the duties of office Mr. Borchsenius resumed the wodc he had begun under Nome's first 
district judge. Another new federal official in the person of Colonel Melvin Grigsby, 
appointed to succeed Mr. Wood as district attorney, arrived in Nome this season. The 
feeling that existed toward the former federal officers was replaced with a sentiment 
of felicitation over the selection of new men. 
I T\it product of the mines this season was greater than in any previous year, and 

^ diere was every nidication that Nome had entered upon an era of prosperity and sub- 
stantial progress. The injury done the country by the great stampede of 1900 had been 
partially repaired by the devebpment work of the succeeding seasons. Capital that had 
timidly kept away because of the uncertainty of titles resulting from methods of the 
first federal judge of the District Court, was encouraged to seek investments in the Nome 
country. People who had lived in the country since the spring of 1900, or earlier, 
became better satisfied with the prospect of Seward Peninsula's mineral wealth. Several 
ditch enterprises were begun this season, and improved machinery for mining was shipped 
to Nome. Reports from the United States assay offices indicated that the gold output 
from the peninsula this year was $5,100,000, and in all probability the product was 
more than this. Mining opt ations were conducted late in the fall, as winter did not 
arrive until later than usual. ' he last steamer to leave Nome this season was the Corwin. 
She sailed November 1 2, the latest sailing date of any steamer from this port. She might 
have left several days later as he sea was not frozen until the latter part of the month. 

There are two v^ry bu v times in the calendar of Nome— one is the date of the 
arrival of the first stermers, ai. \ the other is the date of the departure of the last vessels. 
At these times the town is a %l<:^ of great activity. The streets are filled with people, 
and the recently over-worked word "strenuous** describes the general conditions that 
prevail at these times. Tlie description of one winter in Nome is a description of all 
of them. A large part of the population is on the waiting list, and with not much work 
to do there is plenty of animation in social life. However, during the winter of 1 902-*03 
a great deal of woric was done in the winter diggings. The discovery of rich gravel 
deposits deep beneath the surface had made it possible to profitably mine during the winter. 
In the vicinity of Nome there was considerable ground that could be better prospected 
in the winter time than in summer. This prospecting was done by the aid of thawers 
in sinking through the frozen earth. The discovery of ancient channels beneath the frost 
crust furnished miners with an opportunity to engage in drift mining, and to pile up dumps, 
from which the precious metal was washed when the snow melted and furnished water 
for sluicing. 

At this early date Nome was a city possessing many conveniences and public utilities. 
An electric light plant had been established, there were three churches in the town, a modem 
well-equipped public school house, telephone and mess'^nger service, and mercantile houses 
that kept in stock all the necessaries of life and many of ihe luxuries to be had in the centers 
of civilization. 

At the municipal election held in April, 1903, John Rustgard, Chas. E. Hoxsie, W. 
J. Rowe, Dr. Ed. E. Hill, S. H. Stevens, Jr., Jack Calvin and W. H. Bard were 
elected as members of the common council. H. E. Shields was elected to the office of 
municipal magbtrate. This office had been created by an amendment to the Alaska 
Code. The council organized by selecting John Rustgard as mayor and appointed R. T. 
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Chesnut, city clerk, assessor and tax collector: C. G. Cowden, treasurer; Noble Walling- 
ford, chief of police; Jas. W. Bell, city attorney; Geo. Chapman, chief of (ire department, 
and Dr. Ed. E. Hill, health officer. Late in the season Mayor Rustgard went to the 
States, and the council selected W. H. Bard to fill the chair of the presiding officer and 
discharge the duties of Mayor of Nome. 

In 1903 the mineral production of Seward Peninsula had a value of $4,465,617 
Of this sum $28,000 was silver. Tlie season's mining operations demonstrated more 
conclusively than ever the necessity of ditches for mining purposes, with the resuk 
that a great many ditch enterprises were planned, llie succeeding winter found Nome 
a community composed of people who had been acclimated, and who had grown so 
familiar with their environment that they liked the conditions that surrounded them. It 
was a staid community possessing neither more nor less virtues than many towns of 
similar size in the well settled parts of the United States. 

During this year the council inaugurated several things for the betterment of 
the city and the improvement of conditions, notable among them the building of a City 
Hall, the construction of a bridge across Dry Creek, the acquisition of a cemetery, and 
the preliminary arrangements for the securing of a patent to the townsite. This last 
mentioned work was delegated to P. J. Coston, a prominent lawyer of Nome, whose 
former connection with the Land Department of the United States, general knowledge 
of the matter in hand and recognized ability, qualified him for the work he had to do. 

Col. Melvin Grigsby vacated the office of U. S. District Attorney and Henry M. 
Hoyt of San Francisco was appointed as his successor. Mr. Hoyt brought to the 
office high testimonials of honesty and other necessary qualifications to discharge his 
duties acceptably to the people of Nome. 

The municipal election in April, 1904, resulted in the selection of the foHowing 
councilmen: H. P. King, J. S. Coply, E. G. Will, John Brannen, David Gikhrist, 
S. H. Stevens, Jr., and William Huson. Mr. King was elected mayor, and the follow- 
ing perK>ns were selected to fill the appointive offices: A. McGettigan, city clerk; 
Charles Jewitt, chief of police; C. G. Cowden, city treasurer; George Schofield, city 
attorney. The school board was composed of A. H. Moore, L. L. Sawyer, and Captain 
Storey. C. D. Murane was elected to the office of municipal judge. 

In 1905 the council chosen by the people was J. S. Coply, H. P. King, S. H. 
Stevens Jr., Andy Anderson, W. S. McCray, E. G. Will and W. H. Milleman. 
Mr. Coply was elected to the office of mayor. The city clerk, chief of police and 
city attorney were reappointed. C. B. Todd was elected as the custodian of the city 
funds, and Dr. Sloane was appointed health officer. Under a new amendment of the 
Alaska Code the council appointed the municipal judge. Mr. Murane received this 
appointment. Tlie school trustees elected were: Major Baldwin, J. W. Wright and S. 
T. Jeffreys. Miss Kittie Cordon was a candidate for school trustee and polled a large 
vote, but did not obtain enough balbts to secure the election. 

The season of 1905 opened very auspiciously for the Nome Country. The spring 
clean-up of the winter dumps was much larger than it ever had been. The product of 
the winter diggings was near $3,000,000 — ^three times the production of any previous 
winter. Tliis increase was due to the wonderful production of the mines of Little 
Creek and vicinity. 

These discoveries are the greatest ever made in Alaska; they eclipse the 
fabubus richness of the greatest bonanzas in the Klondike region. Gravel was found 
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from which $1,200 wu wuhcd from a single pan. This wu not a Fucked pan. but if 
it had been carefully lelected from the richest (pots on !^rock the aum of $3,000. po»- 
tibly $5,000 might have been obtained. The work of cotutnicting not leu than one 
hundred milet o( flitches wat begun this seawn; and there is every reaion to believ« 
that the gold productiou of the peninsula will be greater this year than ever before. 

Besides possessing modern public utilities, Nome is a town with educational. reHgiout 
and social advantages. The equ^menl of the public schools it excellent, three churches 
minister to the spiritual needs of the community, and numerous fraternal orders have lodge* 
or (Jubs in Nome. A descrq>tion of these institutions may be found in Part 11 of this 
vohune. 
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Part II 



Preface to Part II 

The material in Part II of this book was prepared for a 
Popular Edition. The object of this edition is to impart 
information about the country's marvelous mineral resources. 
Twenty thousand copies of this edition have been printed. 

If the reader of this volume 6nd in the following pages 
any repetition of thou^t expressed in the chapters devoted 
to history, he will know that the repetition is due to an ef- 
fort of the author to make the Popular Edition as compre- 
hensive as space would permit. This explanation seemed 
necessary on account of frequent reference to historical facts 
which I have endeavored to fully cover in the preceding 
pages. 



Wonderland of Wealth 



Glimpse of Commercial and 8cenic Alaska — 8eward Peninsula, Its Area and General 
Physical Features — Description of the Seasons in Northwestern Alaska — A Winter 
in Nome. 



ALASKA is a wonderland of wealth. It is an immense depository of vaLable 
and precious minerals. In restricted areas there are agricultural postibilitiet. 
Trees, principally spruce and not the best ui the world for making lumber, 
forest a thousand valleys and as many mountain spurs. Some day these forests 
may have a commercial value. Millions have been made out of the fur industry of this 
country. Since the days of Russian traders, not long after the discovery of this land by 
Vitus Bering 164 years ago, the fur industry has been pursued and has yielded large 
profits. The many rivers of this vast region, and the inlets, bays and seas, vrhich 
make the coast line 26,500 miles long, bounding this territory on the west and north, teem 
with fish. Already the salmon fisheries of Alaska are the most important in the world, and 
the thousands of square miles of cod banks in Bering Sea and the North Pacific Ocom are 
unexploited and almost unknown. Tlie whaling industry in the waters that lave the 
shores of Alaska has produced a revenue of more than $100,000,000. 

But the principal commercial value of Alaska is in its minerals. Gold has been 
found in extensive areas in every natural sub-division of Alaska, from Juneau to Kotzd>ue 
Sound, from the Canadian boundary line to the sea. There are developed gold mines in 
the Cook Inlet country and the region of the Copper River. On the easterly sk>pe of the 
McKinley Range there is a mineralized zone comprising more than 50,000 square miles, 
which includes the now famous diggings of the Tanana. Tlie water-sheds of the Kusko- 
kwim comprise a vast and comparatively unexpired region, known to contain gold, silver, 
copper, lead and cinnabar. In the valley of the Yukon are the mining camps of Eagle, 
Circle and Rampart. North of the Yukon is the Nome country and the Koyukuk diggings, 
and beyond this region is the Arctic sk>pe where gold has been found in many of the 
streams, from Good Hope River to the Colville, and where miners are now working rich 
claims in ground that has been frozen for ages. 

Besides the placer gold of Alaska there is gold in ledges. In Northwestern Alaska 
there is tin in commercial quantities, and a prospect of the most productive and profitable 
tin mines in the world. The minerals in Alaska which have an economic value, and which 
exist in commercial quantities, are gold, silver, copper, lead, cinnabar, tin, coal and petro- 
leum. Alaska has beds of bituminous coal of the best quality ever found in the West, show- 
mg assays of seventy-nine per cent, carbon. There are many other minerals in the country, 
among them graphite, mica and bismuth, which some day may have a commercial value. 
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And in addition to all dicte it the probabiKty of discovering some of the rarer and very 
Tmkiabk minerab and precious stones. 

This is a glimpse of commercial Alaska, but there is another Alaska. It is a country 
of magnificent area and gorgeous scenery. The native name is Al-ia-as-ka. "the great 
c ou n tr y." This Alaska contains an area of 59l,000 square miles and has a coast line 
greater dian the circumference of the earth. It reaches through twenty-one decrees of lati- 
tiKile, and its extreme width comprises fifty-four degrees of longitude. The meridian pass- 
ing through Nome lies more dian 300 miles to the westward of the Sandwich Islands. The 
extreme width of Alaska is as great as the distance between Savannah and Los Angeles, 
and the extremes of latitude represent the distance between Mexico and Canada. 
In diis great extent of Alaskan territory are many natural scenes both of beauty and 
fraiideor. The glaciers of Southeastern Alaska are the largest in the world. Compared 
with diete great ice rivers the glaciers of Europe are as insignificant as the fire that GuDiver 
extiBguiilied in die PaUce of Liliput. Majestic Mt. McKinley. its summit capped with 
eternal snows and rising to an altitude of more than 20,000 feet, is the highest mountain 
on the North American continent The president of the United Sutes Geographical 
Society, recognizing the value of Alaska from a commercial point of view, has said that 
die prindpal asset of diis wonderful country is its scenery. A more definite idea oi die 
TasC extent of this Northland may be obtained from comparison. Alaska is larger dian the 
combined areas of Califomia, Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington; and today there 
are less dian 50,000 white inhabitants in this big country. 

Alaska is a paradise for sportsmen. In that great and as yet unexplored country south 
of the Yukon, particukriy at the head-waters of the Kuskokwim, and near the base of Mt 
McKjoky, are many kinds of game. Here may be found a species of the grizzhr bear as 
hurge and ferocious as those that inhabited the wiM West of the United States fifty years 
afo; here are herds of mountain sheep; bands of caribou that number hundreds; the moose, 
iIm most stately game of the wilderness; grouse in flocks of thousands; rabbits, inchiding the 
arctic hare which grows to the size of a small lamb; and fish in every stream. There is also 
a great variety of fur-bearing animals, many wohres and foxes. The principal variety of 
ish indigenous to the streams of Northern Alaska is grayling, a gamey fish that furnishes rare 
spoit for the angler and a delicacy for the table. 

Such is Alaska, but an attempt at a minute description of the country, its features, 
rcMMirces and general conditions, necessitates a division of the immense area. The features 
and resources of this big, new country are too diverse for description in one story. There 
are some parts of the country that are without alluring scenic features; there may be parts 
that are barren of resources. In a territory so large as this there is almost every phase of 
country. 

The division of Alaska which it is the province of this volume to discuss, is not noted 
for its natural scenery; but there is compensation for the lack of that which pleases the eye 
in the immense mineral wealth that lies hidden in die frozen ground; and this suggests the 
greatest impediment to the development of the larger part of Alaska. The climate is not 
favorable. The winters are kmg and cold. In Northwestern Alaska the snow covers the 
ground seven months of the year, and although the sun shines aknost continuously in this 
high latitude during the short summer he is unable to extract the frost of ages which has 
put a feck, hard to open, on the goU in the gray old hilb of this region. No one should 
think that because this country contains probably the greatest mineral wealth of any similar 
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■Tea on the earth thai this wealth can be had without hard labor, inhnile paJnt and the sur- 
mounting of difficult obstacles. In a country where the season of active work does not cmn- 
priie more tlian one hundred days in the year it is apparent that development of the resource* 
mint be slow. If man's ingenuity and inventive genius could overcome the winter condi- 
tion* to l>e found near the Arctic circle this country would be a veritable cornucopia of 
gold. But the impediments King Frost has put in the way of the miner necessitates a greater 
BiDOunt of tabor to extract valuable minerals; and the slow development will make thit 
country valuable at a lime in the remote future when its mineral deposits would have been 
worked out fiad they been more favorabl)^ situated. 

The Nome country comprises Seward Peninsula, but there is a large contiguous terri- 
tory which may be discussed under the topic that forms the caption of this book. Seward 
Peninsula it fhaped like a great fiini arrowhead, the point at Cape Prince of Wales, the neck 
being the portage between Norton Sound and Kotzebue Sound, a distance of about seventy- 
Bve miles. The peninsula has an area of 22,700 square miles and in extent is about one- 
eighth of that part of Alaska north of the Yukon river. 

An idea of the topography of the country cannot be conveyed in any general tenn. 
To a per*on who visits Nome and sees for the Gnt time from the deck of a steamer the 
Nome country, there is very little in the perfective that pooeMei feature or color. He tee* 
a mo(*-covered plain called tundra, from diree to four miles wide, extending back tmm the 
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. BUSY DAY— FBONT STREET 



MS to the low, round-loppcd hilb: beyond iiiete monotonom hilli, which ire without tree 
or ihnib. is a nnge oi mountains some diirty mile* distant. These mountains have tfie 
native name of Kigluaik. but to the protpeclon they are the Sawtooth Mountwnt. This 
name suggettt their ragged ^pearance, the sharp outlines being granite peaks. Ml. 
Oibonie, the highest peak on the peninsula, is in this series, and hw an altitude of 4,700 
feet Northeast of the Sawtooth range are the Bendeld>en Mountains; trending in ■ north- 
erly direction frmn Norton Bay are the Darby Mountains, and north of Port Clarence arc 
the York Mountains; but none of these give t!ie country a rugged appearance. A great 
many streams of water, some of them called tiveri, have their sources in the hi^er akitudei 
and Bow throu^ the narrow valleyi in the hill* to the tea. Near their sources some of Aese 
riven have a rapid descent, making rapids, but as they ^proach the low lands they 
become shiggish and Row slowly through great gashes which they have cut in the tundri. 

The water-thedf of the peninsula are many, and streams flow toward all points oi the 
compass. An area From Golovin Bay northward to Cape Prince of Wales, a distance of 
200 mile* and having a width of from thirty to fifty mile*, drains into Bering Sea. Another 
large area, comprising what is known a* the Council City region, is drained by the Fiii 
River and it* tributaries into Golovin Bay. Several riven flow into Norton Sound. The 
Arctic slope of the peninsula sends its waten into Kotzebue Sound and tl.e Arctic Ocean. 
Water course* are numerous in a country where summer rains are heavy and for tevenl 
montli* almo*t constant; and where the winter snow* cover the ground to a deptfi of from 
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foor fed lo ten feet, Kcumukting in cuyon drift* lo a depth of bom fifty feet to one hun- 
dnd feet, there rnurt be many >treami fw dniiia.ge, 

1 have noted the generally bald and deKilate ifipcarance of the country, but in the 
Norton Bay region there ii a large area covered with tpruce timber. By prodamatioa of 
n«iident McKinley thii timber land ha* been converted into a foreat reierve. Councd Cilj 
ii in a timber country. Council Gty i* eighty odd mile* inland from None. In the valkyi 
of Kveral of dte principal *treanu on the Arctic ilope there i* timber, notably on the KevraGk 
and the KoboL Thi* timber i* moatly *pruce, and tree* attain to the lize of fourteen or 
axteen inchei b diameter. There ii lome cottonwood and *ome alder. Every water coune 
of any inqiortance in Northwestern Alaika is fringed with willows, tn lome places growing 
to a liei^t of eight feet or ten feet and a diameter of from four inches lo six inches. But 
the wiBow growth is usually stunted, occurring most oftoi b dense thickets. These willows 
funidi the onb' fuel, for pnMpectors and mmers far away from base oi supplies, to be had 
il tbouiandt of square mile* of territory; and the difficulty of making a lire and preparing 
food with green willow* for fuel can be imagbed better than described. 

As soon as the snow disappears the country is clothed with verdure, and deconlad 
with Btany varieties of pretty wild flower*. These delicate little flowers have die kuiuiJty 
to bloom on simny slopes close beside belated melting bank* of snow. The almost c o n ti w Mai 
■unUiine accelerates the growth of all kbdt of vegetation so that transition from winter to 
Mmmer when the snow has melted is so sudden a* to seem abnost magical. The snow 
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never entirely diuppean until late in June. From the fint of May luilil the middle of 
Augutt the dayh^t ii cootinuout. At Nome in the shortest day the tun it hidden le» 
than three houn, but it to near the horizon the land ii flooded with a loh H^t lo that one 
can lee to read ordinary print. Thi* contiauout daylight lengthent the ordinary working 
tenon, at there it no cettation of work cauied by ni^t. At die minet the h jm of machinery 
never ceatet. The early part o( the tummer teaton it utuaDy clear and diy. and the latter 
part BUed with ttormi and abnoit constant rain. 1 have not mentioiied ipring time at, jiidg- 
ing by the unial tignt, there it no luch period of the year in Northwcttem Alaska. We 
have but two teaiont, a ihort tummer and a long winter. A more beautiful and talubriout 
climate could not be desired than the ordinary eaHy summer at Nome; nor couH one easily 




WHEN THE ICE BREAKS IN SNAKE RIVtJR. 

imagine a more tempettuout climate than the latter part of tome of the summers which have 
been experienced in this regimi. 

Evidencei of the af^roach of winter are seen late in September, lometime* in the 
latter part of Augutt. The first frotti change the hue of the landscape. In October ice 
foimt on the ttreami, a patting cloud brings a tnow-tquall, miners begin to have difficulty 
with frozen water in their tluice-boxet, and by the fifteenth or twentieth of this month 
mining operations are pretty generally tutpended. The snow after this usually cornea 
to stay; nightt are cold, and the days growing thorter, ao that the sun does not have an 
opportunity of undoing (he work that King Froet does during the night. The waten 
of Bering Sea become muthy from partial congeak'ion, and great floet, which are brmed 
farther north and have been detached by winds and currents, float down tfie tea in front 
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of Nome. They may atUch (hem«elvet to the shore to be broken again by wind and wavct 
and Boat away. Before this occun. however, the last Heamer has sailed from Nome, the 
imall craft have been brought into tlw mouth of Snake River to their winter quarters, and 
numerous lighters, used for transferring fieighl and passengers from steamer* to the land, 
have been brought lo the shore and beached. The roadstead, in which there were steamers 
all summer long and which during this time was a scene of great activity, is deserted. On 
a mommg usually in November, but sometimes as late as December, the inhabitants of 
Nome awaken and look out from their hornet over the sea of ice. Winter has begun in 
earnest and the community realizes that for the next seven months it is sequestered, isolated. 




PhotOKTap)> by B. B. Dobbs. 

THE ROADSTEAD AT NOME. 
Photograph Taken at Mldnlsht In Jun«. 

and shut off from the balance of the world by iMrrien of ice and snow. From this linw 
until the ice goes out, their only means of communication with the outside world are dog 
teunt and the telegraph. Thanks to Captain Wiidman, of the United States Signal Corps. 
but winter Nome for die first time was in direct telegraphic communication vnth the italea. 
This communicatioa wa* established by the wireless system between St. Michael and Pod 
Safety, « dirtancc <A 100 miles. Two winters prior to last winter the telegraph line was 
OMqtlcled akng die Yukon, and Nome fdicitaled itaelf in having a telegrafA station, 
Unaiaklect. only 240 mile* distant. 

While the winter* in the Nome country are long and cold they are not so terve ai 
one would imagiDe. In a few years a pers<»i become* accBmated and all dread of tfie cM 
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At Noaw dw thanKNiMler laiietiiiM* UBt to fcxty Atgna bdew zcre. b- 
had, a dkuace of Utf milca or more, the thenoofDcto dnifM mndi lower, «■■»«■■■>— mA 
ciling fifty-eight degreet « uxtj bdmv zoo. Thii tanfMntmc k csthmble b^ iiinplki 
tbeaalm drm of fur puk> and nang fiek dwet, or traUukt, the natm ikio boot, and pn>- 
todNig the handt with fur ndtlaii. People tiavd bom eae part of tlie pcBBRda to uolfaa. 
CMmnerce between the can|» of die pHiiwla k int ew u pl ed oaV W bEzzardc It » wfaea 




the wind blow* that there » danga on the ttaiL Between Nome and Council Cttjr hel-«ir 
•tagea run pretty regularly, the ichedule being intenvpted tmly when the blizzard blowi. A 
low temperature doet not cauic great mconvenience to the man who it properly clothed, if 
the air be (till, but the cutting blast of the blizzard in zero weatfier cannot be wilhitood for 
any great length of time. Blizzardi are of frequent occurrence, and they often came aad- 
dcnly with Ettle or no warning. The men who have UmI their livet in die blizzardi of Nottb- 
wwtem Aladui generally were people who did not undentand the lore of the land or ebc 
czerciMd poor judgment in attempting to travel at a periloui tone. Since the lettlentent of 
die cotrntiy and the MtabHihinent of road-homa along the traib the danger of freezing ii 
■ot Mriooi. A ihaw in midwinler leldom occim. The miner prcpara a cadie for Ui 
■eati and nich (tore* ai will not be injured by freezing, at the Northland m winter ia a 
Toy wcceMful cold itorage plant 

Ai Acre ir almott centiDuoua day b iuat lo there it almoat cootinuaui ni^t in De- 
iiwbii In the diorlett day tfie nm de t cribei an arc b the ■o u th ct n heaven* of ^out oa»- 
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eighth of hk circle. He riic* in the touth uid tett in the loudi, ukI it to iu away that 
tixre ii KJircely a trace of coronal rayi. He looki Hke a big diik of biuniihed gold, ana 
fait rajri (tuniifa a weak Kght but no percepbble heat. In the winter there is an alMcnce 
of afanoit all color except white, tave in the mommgi and evenings. Before lunriM and at 
Hnuet frequently the touthcm ilbet are flooded with the moil gorgeoui colors. If one hat 
not seen a sunrise cv a lunsel in fiigh latitudes one cannot imaginr the intensity of the colon. 
and it ii useless lo attempt to describe them. Widi the exception of these color interludet 
the perspective in every direction, landward or seaward, is an unbroken while. The white 
levd tundra reaches back lo the white hills, the white hills lo the white roountains. and over 
•II "That inverted Bowl they call the Sky" b gray and cold. 

At Nome a winter day see* a city partially covered with snow. Smoke from a thous- 
and chimney* curls through the crisp air- A door of a store or a saloon is opened and tbe 
warm air rushing from the interior of the building makes a log as it rushes out. The water 
vendors, some of them still using the primibve coaloil-can as a receptacle for ite water wfakh 
they have taken from holes made through tbe ice of the river, may be seen driving their fnxt- 




"NOMK HAS A SKI CLUB." 

covered team* through the streets. Men with dog teams are scurrying along the trails, up or 
down the bendi or acrois the tundra. Out on die ice of Bering Sea may be aeen a dozen 
or a hundred fishermen faithfully bobbing through holes m the ice for tomcod. 

A> tbcK i* but little work to do during the winter season diere is plenty of time for tbe 
•ocial amenitiet of Bfe, and tbe midenU of Nome devote a great deal <^ time to social en- 
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terUinroeDti. Dancei. (ocuil*. 
itan, amateur theabic&U. and 
everything and anything that wiB 
relieve the tedium of the long 
winter nights receive a liberal 
thare of attention. Nor is thoe 
a lack of outdoor tporU, the prin- 
cipal of which it skiing. Nome 
has a ski club, and loumamentt 
are held during the winter when 
prizes are awarded bodi for 
jumping and speed. Indeed, trav- 
eling with ski is a favorite method 
of going from town to the crccb 
or across country to neighboring 
camp*. It is an intnesting picture 
to Ke a man on ski laboriously 
ascending a hill until he gains the 
summit, from where to the base, 
with sld pole between his legs as 
a brake, he skims down the white 
descent like a bird, the ski pole 
cutting the snow into minute par- 
ticle* and making a feathery trail behind him. Sleighing behind dog teams is a favorite, 
keahhful. and invigorating recreation. Ladies snugly wrapped m their fun. sitting in a 
•led behind a team of huskies, the driver running behind, holding on to the handld>ars. 
jumping on the runners and riding whenever it is convenient, is a very common sight at Nome. 
The people in Nome Lve comfortably during the winter, havmg made provision (or 
die long cold spell through which they know ihey have to go. Many residences and store 
buildings are provided with heaters, or bascbumer stove* in which anthracite coal is burned. 
Even those who live in cabins are usually "snug as a bug in a nig." No hardship nor in- 
OHiveniencc is experienced in this north country during the winter by people who do not 
have occasion to travel. The heaithfubess of the country is one of its marked features. 
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Microbes can live in ice, but during their hibernation they are innocuous. Docton oy that 
wound) oi any character quickly heal by first intention, and that it is an excellent locality in 
which to perform surgical operations. While the exlremr cold of the wintn is very bw 
temperature it must not be inferred that all the weather is of this character. There are many 
days when the thermometer is above zero, but a winter thaw is infrequent. 

Before the close of navigation all supplies r.rc«-ssar>' for the winter use are shipped in 
and stored. In Nome there are great yards filled with coal so that there never is any danger 
of a shortage of fuel. Provisions of every kind are kept in «Iock by the merchants, so that 
the residents of Nome have plenty to eat and of good quality. We are ^ort on green stuff, 
but a hol'house on the Sindfpit across the river from Nome is a recent innovation, and fresh 




vegeublet are enjoyed by those who can pay the price. A cucumber flower has been sold 
for one dollar, and the purchaser took his chances of the flower developing into a cucumber. 
Eggs at the approach of spring are mellowed with age, and better bl for a reception of a 
bad actor than for domestic use. Many gaslronomically fastidious people lose their appe- 
tite! for cold storage meats late in the season, and everybody is surfeited with canned goods 
before the arrival of the first vessel in the spring. But considering the environments and con- 
ditions Nome people live well and enioy themselves in the winter. 

When the season of spring approaches, the season when grass greens the fields and 
the hill slopes in a temperate zone, when orchards bloom, and the robin sings, and flowers 
blush by the wayside, the people of Nome begin to look forward anxiously uid longingly 
for the arrival of the first steamer. The sun has passed the vernal equinox, and the longer 
bright days are making a perceptible effect upon the wide expanse of snow-covered earth. 
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Tbe Min H beginning to un- 
lock the icy fettm of the 
Urcuns, and the biightncM 
that filb the dayi ii m dazzling 
that now bHndneM b an ail- 
DMit viiach nuit be guarded 
aguMt White i* (till the only 
color Id the pcnpective. There 
hai not been enough heat to 
mek the mow m at to r 
« bare qwt of eaith. The 
■BOW binb, the Gnt feathered 
■Dcwengen of ^m wanu tea- 
Ma. have not yet returned. 
Nor ha* there been teen at yet 
■ DOfdwni Sight of water fowl 
which a few weeks (aler will 

be co»picuou. a few miW "™^ '""^ quietly floats away." 

■outh of town and jutt above w4iere the wave* and tide*, attitted by the warm day*, are 
bieaking up the ice of the tea. 

After the tnow ha* partially melted, and the *treami are running in torrent*, the ice 
OD the *ea break* from the ihore and quietly Boat* away. During aome bright day, ot in 
die dimmer light of the night, early in June a keen-eyed Etlomo rai*e* the ihout, "Oomiak- 
pnkV'wfaich it ht> language for *teamboat. Bell* ring.whiitlei blow,and eveiybody,no matter 
what the hour may be, ruahes out and iceka a position where the horizon of the tea can be 
■canned. The arrival of the 6r<t (learner in Nome every spring is an incident of great 
moment. It mark* the ckxe of a long period of isolation and the begiiming of renewed in- 
doilrial activity. 





■CRIBBED, CABINED- AND COVKREF) WITH SNOW. 



The Land of Pay 



Description of the Mining Districts, Nome, Council, Kougarolc, Port Clarence and Fair- 
haven — The Kobuk Region and the Far North Country — The Country Adjacent to 
Norton Sound — ^The Nome Beach — The Kuskokwim, a Contiguous and Comparatively 
Unknown Region. 



ClAX RIOR to the discovery of gold Seward Peninsula was a barren desolate regioiu 
I \J) inhabited by a few white men who were either traders or missionaries, and nativt 
J y tribes that lived in villages. The gold discovery which proclaimed to the world a 

new strike was made on An\il Creek in September, 1898. Three prospedoit* 
Jafct Lindeberg, Erik O. Lindbkm and John Brynteson, were the fortunate men who 
made the discovery. G. W. Price was returning from the Kotzebue country, there haviiif 
been a stampede to that region in this year. He had come down to St Michael for die 
pinpoK of investigating a report of gold prospects in the Golovin Bay country. As Mr. 
Price was a practical mining man the secret of the great strike was imparted to him, and 
his co-operation was solicited in order that the property discovered might be properly staked 
and the district organized according to law. The prospectors returned to the scene of ike 
strike, and although the season was growing late, the ground freezing and snow falling, tiicgr 
su cce e ded in a few days in panning and rocking out under adverse conditions gold dnsl 
valued at $1,800. No attempt was made to work the ground during the winter of 
'98 and *99. The folk>wing spring a great many people came down the Yukon from Daw- 
son, and many who had heard of the strike and were anxious to be early on the ground, 
came by steamers from the states. Tlie work that was accomplished in the season of 1 899 
by the crude method of sluice-boxes and shoveling showed unmistakably that the dtscomy 
¥fas a bonanza. During the summer of '99 gold was discovered in the beach and this 
strOtt was unquestionably the greatest poor-man*! diggings ever found* 

The output of this season caused a great stampede in 1900, and 15,000 people 
were landed at Nome within a fortnight. The tents of a Mrhite city sprung up like mash- 
rooms, but unfortunately for the country most of these people were not miners, and many of 
them never could be miners. Tliey brought with them every conceivable device of im- 
practicable mining machinery, and they failed. Their tale of woe was a serious detriment to 
the development of the country. Nome received the reputation of being a faihue as a 
mining camp. But notwithstanding all the knocb it received, from people vrho were lo 
blame instead of the country, there has been a steady progress in the development of this 
region. Those who are best quaKfied to know1>elieve that Se%irard Penintuk is the great- 
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at and mott valuable area o( gold placers in the world. TKere are valuet abo in quartz, 
•od there may be tin enough in thit country to can the earth. 

Th« Noma District 

The Nome Ditttict is that area lying between the wetterty water-ihed of Golovin Bay 
and the eatterly water-thed of Poit Clarence Bay, and extending northerly to the Sawtooth 
Mountains. It embraces the wonderfully rich diggings on Anvil Creek, Dexter Creek, Dry 
Creek, Glacier Creek and Snow Gulch, which have yielded millions of dollan. The forma- 
tion of this country is what is known as mica-schisL The gold is found in the beds <A ttreami 
where it has been concentrated for ages. It is also found in ancient dianneb which are 
known as bench diggings, and it is found almost everywhere in lesser quantities in die tundra 
and scattered through the hills. 

AnvJ Creek has been the greatest producer of all the streams of this section. The yield 
from Anvil Creek has been more than $6,000,000. Nor is this stream by any means worked 
out. No one can look into the ground and say how much gold remain* there, nor will the 
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Property of O'Si 



total values in this basin be determined until all the benches are washed down and the tail- 
ings from the workings in the stream are re-washed. Every year new discoveries are being 
made in the benches on the left limit of Anvil CreeL Three old channels have been found 
which carry gold in large quantities. It is not safe for a writer to assume the role of prophet. 




PholOffTtph by B. B. Dobba. 

AK\'IL CRB£K AND CLAIMS OWNED BT PIONEER CO. 
Tbia etrcam Has Yielded More Than tC.ooo.OOO of -Gold. 
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DEXTER CREEK. 



juthwalem bate of Anvil 



Mountain elevated by some mighty plutonic force 

from ■ bed of gold and icatlering the precioui 

mineTal all around it. Late in the MaioR of 

1904 Mr, J. C Brawn, pnMpecting a imall 

•tream, called "Little Creek." and properly named, i 

MounlF'n. ditcovcred (he richest spot of placer that hai ever been found in the peniiuula. 

Pam of gravel from bedrock yielded from $150 to $180 the pan, and the product of tlw 

mine (or winter of 1904- '03 ii ettimated at $1,000,000. A thoiuand miners and prot- 

pectort had walked over thii ground, lome of them repeatedly, and had never conudered it 

of lufficient value to wanant the linking of a hole. It ii a part of the tundra and it an 

evidence of what may be found by people who dig in tome unlikely looking placet. 

Since the itrike on Little Creek the Pioneer Mining Company hat struck it rich in die 
Portland Bench, a piece of tundra ground a ihort dittance Mutheatt of Little Creek. Ad- 
vice* received thii winter from Nome by Mr. Lindeberg, president of the company, 'at- 
Schte phenomenally rich diggings. Mr. Stevenson, the manager during the winter of the 
Pioneer Company, writes that three pans of gravel taken from bedrock yielded respectively 
2.5 ounces, 4.60 ounces and 8. 10 ounces of gold. On February 27, 1904, the assiilant 
manager panned two pant, one yielding liz ouncet and the other ten ouncei of gold. The 
mott valuable pan of gravel taken from this mine contained gold of the value of $ 1 ,200. 

These strikes are not far from Cooper Gulch, Holyoke and Saturday CieAt when 
vahiable diggings have been worked since 1900. Bourbon Creek it another stream that 
hat itt lource in this vicinity and at the base of Anvil Mountain, and it contains pay. Diy 
Creek has its source on the easterly side of Anvil Mountain and both the stream and itt 
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bfoches have ihown some very valuable muiM. Juit «ciou the divide, going north (roin 
the head of Dry Creek, it Dexter Creek, having iti source at the nottheuterly (mm of Anvil 
Mountain, and thit i* one of the rich creeks of the peniiuuU. Dexter Creek flowi m an 
opponte direction to the course of Anvil Creek, and between the head wsten of the two 
streanu there it a ridge several hundred feet high and a mile or more across. In &m ridse. 
or bench, are the famous deep diggings of the Nome country, the Snow Flake and Sugar 
dainu and others, which have produced many thousands of dollars. In these claims the pay 
hu been found at a greater depth than 1 00 feet below the surface. It vnll be seen from 
diis description that a complete circuit of Anvil Mountain has been made. 

A mining expert of large experience and 
recognized ability told me that be beBeved be 
could stand on Anvil Mountain and that wilhm 
the range of his vision there lay an area of min- 
eral land containing more placer gold value* than 
any other similar area in the world. Between 
Nome River and Snake River the distance it not 
more than six miles and from Nome to Glacier tiie 
distance is about nine miles. The countiy 
within these boundaries may not be the ridieit 
spot in Northwestern Al-\ska. but the quantity 
of gold that will come from this area will be 
prodigious. 
ANVIL ROCK. ix^ii^ ] ^„ ^^^ the manuscrpt of tbis 

book the news comes from Nome of a great strike in the tundra within the city Hmitt. An 
old beach line was discovered several seasons ago in the tundra east of Nome, and profitable 
mining hat been done in this locality. The old beach wat located Brtt at Hastingi Creek 
•evfo milet east of Nome, and vahiet have been taken out of this ground in tpott from Pduk 
Creek in the outtkirto of the town to the place of the brst discovery. Part of tiie town of 
Nome it buitt upon a deposit of beach tand carrying good values, i'rades people who have 
excavated for cellars have washed up their dumps, and got more than enough gold out of 
tbcm to pay for t)ie excavating. 

West of Nome are Cripple River and Sinuk lUver. While no very rich dcpoMli 
have at yet been found on these ttreamt there it a wide area of what is called low grade 
ground. What more thorough and systematic prospecting may uncover remains to be seen. 
It it known that there are evidences in this region of a very large ancient water course. 
There are great gaps in the mountains hlled with gravel and in the most likely looking placet 
prospectors never have sunk to bedrock. Hydraulic operations are planned for this put 
of the country, some ditchet have been constructed and others are under way. The known 
values are sufficient to make operation* on a large scale by hydraulic methods profitable. 
Among the notable features of thi* part of the country ii a vast gravel deposit known u 
Irab Hyi. The finett grade of gold ever found in Seward Penintula has been taken from thit 
hiU. The question that confront* the miner of thi* particular part of the Nome counHy it 
the need of capital to build ditche* and utilize the water in such a way that large quan- 
titie* at gravel may be worked at a low co*t There remain* the possibility during todi 
operatiimt of uncovering ancient channeb where the gravek have been concentrated to at to 
make the deposit very rich. 

East of the Nome river are a number of stream* that cany gold, but Hke the country 
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of the Sinuk and Cripple Rivera, the values in the gravel neceuilale the lue of hydraubc 
or other improved methodi of mining. The upper Nome River and the upper Snake River 
countriei have been the scene of »me mining ever since the first discovery. Rock Creek, a 
tr^ulary of the Snake River north of Glacier Creek, ha* produced contidersbie gold. 
Boulder Creek and its tributaries, flowing into Snake River from the west, have been mined. 
Id (act most of the region drained by Snake River and Nome River contains values in gold 
that hydraulic or improved machinery methods may extract at a pro&l. This fact is recog- 
nized by the corporations which are actively at work constructing ditches in this part of 
the country. 

Thirty-five miles east of Nome is the Solomon River. This stream u thirty miles k>ng 
Bowing through a narrow valley in the hilk, which broadens as it approaches the tundra, and 
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I FRONT AND STREET VIEWe. 

throu^ four oi five mile* of tundra before it debouchn into Bering Sea. The towns of 
Solomon and Dicbon are on either side of Solomon River at its mouth. Diduon it the 
•eabovd taminal of the Council City and Solommi River Railroad. Before leaving Alaska, 
and late m the leason of 1904, I visited this part of the peninsula, and was surprised at the 
extensive preparations being made for mining on a large scale. Three Urge ditches were 
partiaily constructed, hydraulic Hfts were installed and in operation, and from the mouth of 
SolomMi River to East Fork, a distance of sixteen miles, active mming operations were 
under way. The pay-streak in Solomon River is broad artd in places is very rich. That 
yriach impressed me most here as elsewhere was die extent of the gravels in which gold is 
found. A dredger had been successfully operated in the stream, pay had been found in the 
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bcndics, u-a^.^ broad flat vklejr thrmigli wtucb ibi* ttrauB flows aha kavkig tbc foot- 

': SdUe of tbe tnbutarie* of SobtBOO Rhtr are (tmma of eonidaable iBpoftaBoe, 

.•.%)Uhly Shovel Ciwk. wWe mcnl nut are ia opetaboa. I befim lliat goU bx bcia 

-.jYotod B every bibuUTr of Sokxnoa Rircr from tbe moutb of tbe rtmm to EaM Fork, aad 

' wbea tbe drtcba planned for thk lectiaB of tbe covnlry are completed, wfaen ifae iliiiljiii 

■ proceM of uxNtructiaa are mrtallcd. and tbe hjrdnubc elevalMi are in opcratiao, tbe oM> 

pot wiD be as •urprbiiig to many reHdenIa of thii part of tbe Nortblaod a* it wril be |dn»- 

iog to tbe enterprifmg citizeiii wbo are dow mvatmg many tbooaaiKli of doian ia Adlct 

and improved mining machinery to be ned m tbii Kgiaa. 

The railroad from Dickim up tbe Solomon River and aoom to Council Cii^, ca>- 
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HVDRAri.IC MINING AT BLUFF. 
Gravel Bank. Flumv and Dltcli of Topkuk Ditch ( 
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MnKlad iDd in opoalioa u hr a> Eut Fork lut muod. wiU accdenle the de- 
Tdop««Hl o( tlui part cl the pcfuaniU. SolomoD b abeftdy a tfarivtng town, third in wte 
ud ■niiMliiii I <rf the towDi of Seward PeninuU, and Dickaoa it a diriving viUage where 
iIm laikoad kai ka hcadquaiten and ill dwps. The extent of mining operatioaa in thii 
■eelion b indicated bjr die vohune of buoneM which it ii neceMary to tranaact to maintain 
toWM or b aa e i of MqipKe* ai large ai Solomon and Dickion. 

Some notable diKoveriet of quartz veiru have been made in the Solomon Hiva region. 
Hnmh Quartz mine dropping twenty ttampi and yielding a nice monthly revenue to ill 
owiMT, it on Hurrah Cre^ one of the trtbutarief of Solomon River. There are other quartz 
pffB^>e c li in thit vicinity ttiat look very encouraging. A dcKrqition of thii quartz mine and 
of odwr proq>ectt will be found under the caption of "Quartz" on other page* of thi> v<dume. 
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THE BEACH AT BLUFF. 

r from the Solomon River country, a dirtance of about twenty mile*, il 
Ihn bmam Topkuk region in which it Danieb Creek, one of the richett ttreanu in Nofth- 
walaa AkAa. The formatiaa hoe poMCMei the peculiarity of an iromente bann of gravd 
in a faeilBBa beihock. Very rich beach diningi were found hen in 1900. dirouik 
which TTinirh Creek lowi. The tlream b very ibort not being more than a mile ■ 
haglk, bvl ifae nlun that an found ■ iheM gravdt are rcnarkably rich. A ditch hai 
boa ti— rtimluJ UafBi water from KutcheUok twnty-two mile* dittant to thcM mmm, 
«ad ImI iMana waa the ht g mmf of operabDM m ihii bcality by hydraulic mebodi. Bo- 
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twea tbe Topkuk region and Solomon River are leveral (treanu in which gold hu I: 



Fiom Bhif Kt tbe mouth of Duieli Creek to Sinuk River the dittMice ii ■UMtj'ivi 
milet, Nome being forty milei eut at Sinuk and fifty-Gve duIm wett of BluS. I have notad 
d>«t tbe water-«hed of dm area extend* back from tbe coati about thirty milei, aid fram 
tbe deaaipdoiii I have endeavored to give it wiO be leen ibat a vcty large area of thii ttf 
rttory coctaim valuable depouts of gold placen. Nearly all of thia 3,000 iquare milet or 
more ii mineralized and much of it will be worked. The grandcbildien ttf the [veMBt 
gcseralioo may own valuable minei in thii lection of Seward Penintula. 

Ttioa. Reed ii the United Sutei Coromiuioner and Recorder of the Nome DirtricL 
The recording office t* at Nome. 

TK« Co«aneil DIatrlet 



The Council City country hat the dii- 
tinction of being the pioaeer minbg dis- 
trict of Seward Penintula. Gold wat 
&nt diKOvered here l^ Daniel P. Libby. 
Louit Meking. Harry I^ Blake and 
A. P- Mordaunt. The Council Dit- 
Uict wat organized before the itrike wai 
made on Anvil. Mr. Libby wat a 
■T"***' of the Wettem Union Tele- 
graph Conpany'i expediticH) in Alatka 
B 1 666-'67 at the time when that com- 
pany waa attempting to conttruct a 
tckgrapk hte acroai Alaska to be con- 
aected by cable acroit Bering Sea with 
* Sibcriaa fine. The completion of the 
Atlantic cable and in nicceit cauied the 
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»3.000.000l»lb»«p<.ded. M,. ^'^ "■■«"« "'■ •"■" 

Libby ^tent the winter of '66 and '67 at Grantley Harbor, and in the coune of hit ex- 
idanliaaa while connected with the company found colort and likely looking fravd baab 
in die FiA River country. For ■ long time he cheritbed the denre to return to lliit regioa 
on a r' 'T^*'"g trip. The great Kkindike ttiike of '97 intentified ihii detire and be •»• 
cored the aniitance necewary to equip himielf with a three-year outfit. He arrived at 
GoikmB Bay in die fall of 1 897 and proceeded up Fiili liiver to Ophir Creek, now 
ODC of the mott fainout ttrcami of the penintula, and made a discovery of geld. He and hk 
conpunoM etl>J>liifaed tbe town of Council and built the £itt white man'i residcnoe in ibc 
town pattfmkg it after the Eskimo igkM. He wat prospecting in this vicinity wben the 
Anvil ttrtke WM made. 

Council District it unlike tbe Nome country in that il tt forested. In die entire Nome 
Dirtrid there it not a tree, nor a duub odier than wiBow. In die Council District tfaere ii 
plesity of qjruce limber for domestic use. Tbe mines of Ophir Credc are among die mott 
Taht^ile in Northwestern Alaska. There are places where the pay-etreak is 700 feet wid^ 
and die gravel deposit twenty feet deep. Ophir Creek and its trlxilarifli have produced • 
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> doMiittTale the value of dte 



PhDIocraph by B, B. Dobba. 

COrNCIL CITV 

dabict U he ■ Dot the Gral, be it c«c of the fini i 
bcDchct Id die KouganJc Diitrict 

There b evety indkaticH) at thb wnting that Kougarok n^oa wiO be a (cene at greal 
actnity the coining lununer. Not only are dwre big <litdi cntopract planned for thii 
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regioD, but it ii among the probabildie* that a raiboad line from Nome will enter thii part 
of the country toon. It may be two or three yean before the country attaint prominence as 
a gold-producing region of Seward Penintula. but there ii no doubt of it attaining prominence 
«^en tran^Mrtation hat been made eaty and comparatively cheap by meani of a railroad, 
and the nccettary ditchei have been constructed lo that the gnveh of this area can be washed 
economically. 

Lars Gunderson is the United States Commissioner and Recorder of the Kougarok DtS' 
trict The recording office is at Mary's Igloo. 




OALVIN * TARNBLL'S PROPERTY ON DAHL. CREEK, KOUGAROK DISTRICT. 

Port Cl«r«nc« District 



The Port Clarence Dkrict it die largest of all the mining districts of Seward F 
inchidiiig the former dittrictt of Port Clarence. Bhie Stone, Agiapuk, YoHc and Good 
Hope. The lecmtfing oAcc of Uiis district is at Teller, and S. C. Henton is the United 
Stale* Committioner and Recorder of ifae diitricL The York tin region and the Cape 
F^ince of Wales tin ledges are in this district 

What is knovm as the Gold Run ot Bhie Stone country, a part of the Port Clanocc 
district, gave promise in 1 900 of being oiw of the richest parts of Seward Peninnla. But 
the diggings were found to be "spotted." and the subaequent devdopments were disap- 
pointing to many. The gi^ found was coarse and maiqr nuggets were discovered. At die 
moudi of AUcT Creek $20,000 was taken from the gravd in one setting of thiice-boxes. 
Coarse gold hat been found in the benches. The great desidetatum here is water. With the 
miners of diis region it has either been a "feast or a famine." When the rains came the 
stream* grew into torrents and dami were washed away. In the early part of the seasim 
there wa* not tuffident water for mining operations. When water is utilized by mean* of 
ditches and made availabk (or aD parts of the open season, tiiis region will produce its quota 
of gold. 

Across the harbor from Teller. Max R. Hirschberg. manager of die Arctic Miiing and 
Trading Company, ha* constructed an extensive ditdi, bringing water from the Agiapuk to 
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vroA the graveU of Suniet Creek Util \ua plumed extentive mining operations to begin in 
the tcMon of 1905. 

That put of the Poit Clarence Precinct 
formerly known a> the Good Hope Mining 
Dirtnct comprise* «n extensive area bounded 
on the north by the Arctic Ocean and lying 

to the wettward of Kotzebiie Sound. The ' , 

main river of this region ii the Serpentine 
which discharges its waten into ShismareS 
InleL While comparatively little prospect- 
ing has been done in this part of the country 
gold has been found on tributaries of the 
Serpentine River. The streams in which gold 
in paying quantities has been discovered are 
Dick. Bryan. Eldorado, Hogum and Rein- 
deer Greekl. Dick Creek ii a tributary of 
Bryan, the latter flowing into the Serpentine 
River. It promises to develop into one of 
Ae very rich creeks of the peninsula. Gold 
was discovered on this stream in 1901, and 
nice that dale not more than twenty men 
have procpected b thb part of the country. 
Dick CnA is five miles long, and the pay has 
been ktcaled ib entire length. No wo^ of 
any conaequence has been done because of 
the ladt of water, but prospect holes that 
have been dug on a number of claims indicate 
that die pay-streak is fT<Hn twenty-five feet to 
(izty feel wide, and it may have an extreme 
width much greater than this. The pay 
gravel on the lower part of Dick Creek is 
ei^t feet in depth and yields an average of 
about five cents the pan. Out of a hole fif- 
teen feel square on No. I above Discovery 
$278 worth of dust was Uken, and the work- 
men did itot get within a foot of bed rock on 
account of water. Extensive operations are 
planned for Dick Creek this season by a 
company with adequate capiul for the de- 
vekipment of tbe rich placer deposiu b this 
stream. 

In order to operate this property success- 
fully it is necewary to construct a ditch line 
several miles m length. The available water 
in Dick Creek furnishes a supply for sluicing 
only a few houn a day during tbe roost 
favorable part of die M«Mn. -^^^ shore line near Bi.ttFP. 
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Ths r&lrh«v«a District 



The F«urh«veii Minbg Dirtricl compruct an area on the Arctic slope ot 1 50 miles 
puaUel with the coast of Good Hope Bay and a distance back into the interior of the 
couatiy fnm the coast averaging fifty miles. This vul area it a* yet only partially prtMpect- 
ed. Up to the dose of navigation in the year 1904. this district had proditccd a totai 
amount of gold dust vahied at about $700,000. The tlreamt that have produced gtJd are 
Cudle Creek, Inmachuk River, Old Gk>iy Creek. Hannum Creek, Rex Creek. HumbokU 
Cie^ Native Gulch. Bear Creek and the beach diggings at the mouth of Native Ciedc 
Coinpamtivdy little work is done on these streanu in the summer season and they are known 
•s winter diggingt. The output of Candk Creek during the winter of 1903-4 was about 
$70,000. and an estimate made last fall placed the product <rf this stream for the winter 
of 1904.5 at $100,000. 




MINOR'S CABIN. INMACHL'K RIVER. 



THAW-ER ON THE INMACHrK. 



The Inmachuk River it the mott promising stream of the Fairhaven District The out- 
put tA the mines on this stream has been about $200,000. most of it coming from dun^M 
taken out during the winter by means of thawers. The gold of the Inmachuk is blaclL 
The bait of the Inmachuk pay-streak bat not been determined, but it ii known to have m 
grent a width as 1 30 feet. The average depth to bed rock ii sixteen feet, and the pay b 
found in a stratum of gravel having a depth of from two feet and a half to seven hct 
This pay-streak has been prospected a distance of ten miles on this stream. Pans of gravel 
yiddmg as much as twenty-five dollars the pan have been taken from InmachuL Report! 
of $70 pans from Inmachuk River during this winter. 1904-05, have been received. The 
average pay of the bat gravel is estimated at from twenty cenU to thirty cents the pan. 
The indkationt are favorable for an immense deposit of pay gravel in this stream. This 
gravel lacks the ilepdi of die auriferous deposit of Ophir Creek, but when the mines of dus 
river an devekiped to the best advantage the product may place Inmachuk River in the 
o iUg Qiy of the richest gold bearing streams of Seward Peninsula. 

The principal work on this stream has been done in the Dashley claims, the Polar 
Bear gmip and property owned by John Dc Fries. Gold was discovered on this stream 
in 1901, by John De Bohr and his associates. Among the pioneen of this district are: 
John De Buhr, WilGara Fee, (Missouri BiU) Wilham Davis, Fred Sandttrom. Z. E. 
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FoMcr. Pkl Maloney. J.ck McCvtney. R. L. Howie, J. M. CUrk. J. M. McConnick. 
J. R. Todd. Heniy Feldmen, Frank Sullivui. D. CkMigb, Jeu Pinoell, Juk Fuller ud Red 
Miller. The fini Commiwioner of the dittrict wu T. C. Noyet. He wu mcceeded by 
W. J. Mitroy, v^o wu foUowed bjr C. S. Aldrich. The present ComnuMioDer m Alfred 
S. ICepner, with headqturten at Candle City. 

Ininachuk River ii thirty mile* tong. It if a linuoiu stream Bowing through a narrow 
valley which broadeni to a width of about four mila near the mouth of the river. Nutner- 
out liftHrtries of Inmachuk River are gold bearing, notably Old Glory and Hannum Cre^ 
From one claim on Old Glory $24,000 wai taken out in one leaton. Very little work hat 
been done in the benches of this stream, as the ground is frozen solid, requiring the use of 
diawers to sink prospect hole*. The need of this country is available water, and this can 
be suppbed by constructing a ditch from Lake Imuruk which b twenty mile* distant and at 
an altitude of 800 feet above At sea. This lake wiD furnish an mexhauttible supply of 
water, and a ditch from it will hasten the development of this part of the Arctic dope. 
Survqrs for the ditch have been completed, and the work has been planned. 

Candle Creek is a tributary of the KewaHk River. Gold was discovered on this stream 
late in the season of 1901. The discovery had every appearance of a [Jienomenal strflu. 
as extraordinary values were taken out of the bed of the stream. But since the exhaustion 
of the values in this easily accessible ground the camp has not prospered so well, althou^ 
it has produced considerable gold every year. Here, as on the Inmachuk River, water 
under pressure may be the means of developing some very rich ground in the benches. 

Between Candle Creek and Inmachuk River is the Kugruk River. This region was 
first noted for its coal deposits. A vein of coal more than 1 00 feet wide has been discov- 
ered on Chicago Creek, a tributary of this stream. This coal mine is operated by the Mc- 
intosh Brothers and their associates, and supplie* fuel to the miners on Candle Creek and 
k River. During the winter of 1903-4 gold was found on the Kugruk in quan- 
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titiet that make it a promising strike, and profitable mining was done that winter by meant 
of thawert. 

This part of Seward Peninsula is not easy of access. SuppKes must be shipped in from 
Nome by means of coast steamers, through Bering Strait to the Arctic Ocean and to Kolze- 
bue Sound where the cargoes are discharged. From the place of debarkation supplies 
must be poled up stream in boats, or hauled by freight teams. The great cost of keeping 
horses in this remote region makes freighting very expensive, and the work of poling or 



towing a boat up stream is extremely laborious. Considering the conditions, the dilBculty 
and expense of getting supplies into this part of the country, the wonder is that so much 
work has been accomplished. 

TH« Wtmgiowk of tH« KolbtiK 

Tliere is another part of Kotzebue Sound country which is very promising. During the 
past two years a few miners have been prospecting on the Kobuk River and in 1903 a 
strike which promised to be of magnitude was made on the Shungnak, a tributary of die 
Kobuk. It attracted a few venturesome spirits and since diat date there probably have 
been one hundred prospectors in this far-away part of the Northland. Gold has sbce been 
found on several streams besides the Shungnak. The Kobuk is a large stream four hun- 
dred miles in length, having its sources in the range of mountains not more than fifty miles 
from the head waters of the Koyukuk, the latter stream flowing in a southerly directbn to die 
Yukon. 

This part of the country possesses some striking and unique feature. The Noatak River, 
a short distance east of the Kobuk, flows in a parallel direction with it through precipitous 
mountains, resembling the mountains of Q>k>rado. This is the northern extremity of die 
Rocky Mountain Range. It is well known that these mountains are mineralized, but their 
great distance from a base of supplies has been a barrier to any except the most superficial 
prospecting. A great many ledges have been found in this region, and assays indicate 
phenomenal values. Gold, sihrer and copper are in this part of the country, very rich speci* 
mens of float having been found. From interviews with prospectors who have been in this 
region I am led to the conclusion diat the time will come when very valuable quartz minei 
Mfill be k>cated and devek>ped here. 

There are also excellent quartz prospects on the upper Kobuk River. Jade Mountain 
is near the Kobuk River, and is, I believe, the only place in Alaska where jade is found. 
The Kobuk River country is wooded. It has a growth of timber ample for fuel pur- 
poses and for building. 

The country is well stocked with game and the rivers abound with fish. AMiough this 
is very far north, and the winters are extremely cold, in some respects the conditions are more 
favorable than they are at Nome. The natural food supply of the country is better, and 
there is an abundance of timber. 

This region is mineralized from R2>bon Creek at the delta of the Kobuk River to die 
head-waters of Kobuk River and the Noatak, a distance of 350 miles. The widdi of die 
country from the Kobuk River to die eastern water-shed of the Noatak is from sixty miles to 
seventy miles. The area of this mineralized region is about equivalent to the area of Seward 
Peninsula. Between die Kobuk and the Noatak is an old, well-trodden trail used by the 
natives and supposed to be an old moose trail. 

Many ledges are in the precipitous, rugged mountains drained by the Noatak 




Fbotorraph by Courteay of E. O. Undblom. 

SCTINES ON KOBUK RIVER. 
SbuncnaJi; •. Nonherly ir. B. PoatotDc«; Native Camp on Kobuk at Dahl Creek; PI>e«r 
, lunlQC on Sbunsnak; I>ueky Three Mining Company'! Steamer; FrelKtitlns Up tba 
Kobuk; DlacovaiT Claim, Cahl Cr*ek. 
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Most of these ledges that have been discovered are base ore containing gold, sihrer and cop* 
per. A ledge fifty feet wide has been discovered on the KobuL The assajTS 
of selected samples of this rock have shown as much as eighty-seven per cent, copper. An- 
other assay of rock from this ledge shows thirty-nine per cent copper and $3.60 the too in 
gold. 

It Mfas a sample of ore from this part of the country obtained by Captain B. Cogan from 
the native village of Chesalik on the Noatak diat was instrumental in causing the Kotzebue 
Sound stampede in 1898. Captain Cogan took the ore to the states and had it assajred. 
The result of die assay was $4,700 the ton. The native who gave the captain the rock told 
him there ¥fas a mountain of it This alluring sample was ultimately the cause of Captain 
Cogan's death. He spent several years in this bleak, cold country in a fruitless search for 
the ledge. The story is pathetic Suffice it to say here diat the ledge never has been 
discovered, and miners of Northwestern Alaska are inclined to class this story widi the 
story of the **Lost Cabin Mine,** and die story of other rich finds which have been lost and 
could not be re-discovered. There is no question, however, of the value of the piece of 
quartz given to Captain Cogan by the native, but where the native got the quartz stiD re- 
mains a mystery. 

From tH« No»t»ll to tHo Botindmrar Lino 



The country lying between the Noatak River and the Canadian boundary line is vast 
in extent and ahnost unknown. The Colville River flows through a basin in which coal 
and petroleum exist — to what extent remains for future prospectors to discover and future 
generations to develop. The Nome country, and the part of Alaska contiguous thereto, 
has work to be done that will not be consummated within the next century and it will 
be a long time before the resources in the extreme north are expbred. 

TheCohrille is a big river several hundred yards in width and fed bynumerous tributar- 
ies. The current is strong, flowing in the upper part of the stream at the rate of six miles an 
hour. The mouth of the Colville River is like the mouth of many Alaska streams. The waters 
find their way to the sea over a wide reach of flats where stranded icebergs glisten in die 
summer sun and are snow-covered hummocks in the winter season. It is impossibie for a 
vessel of any size to get into the river from the ocean. Inside the bar the stream is navigable 
for the largest river vessels. 

The valley of the Colville is composed of k>w barren hilk. This valley is fifty miles to 
1 00 miles wide, extending from the rugged mountains t>f the Noatak to the summit of the 
easterly water-shed. The tributaries of the Colville have cut through and exposed maiqr 
veins of coaL Prospectors from this region have told me diat they have been able to make 
camp fires with the float coal they have found in most of the streams where they have 
prospected. 

Between the Colville and the boundary line are several rivers which have been recently 
put on the map of the United States. Fnre of these rivers were discovered by a pr ospecto r , 
S. J. Marsh, who was in this country in 1 901 -2 One of these streams is 300 miles kmg. 
All this country is devoid of timber and is covered with moss. Beneath this vegetation the 
ground never thaws. Mr. Marsh says it is not a mineralized country, but is a l!mffti?f * f 
formation, and geofegically is a recent uplift 

South of the country which has been previously described, is a large area of Alaska 
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VIEW OF FISH RIVER, 



from which tfaf waten drun into the 
Yukon. The Koyulnik River it one of 
the ■treamt of thii region. Several en- 
teipiiiiiiS mining cunpi are c*tabli>hed 
on the Koyukuk, and gold wai mined 
in tfait part of Northwealem Aiaika be- 
fore the discovery of the Nome country. 
The Chandlar and other •tream* are 
great water wayt that contribute to the 
floods of the mighty Yukon. But in 
all dkia immente region there are only 
a handful of while men and moU of 
diem are m the campt of the Koyukuk. 
The area of Alatka north of the Yu- 
kon b near 200,000 tquare mile*, and 
the vAatK population of thii immente 
country does not exceed 10,000. 
Tliere il one man to every twenty 

square miles of territory. Most of these people are gathered in mining camps and 
towns of which Nome is the largest. It is atqurent from this fact that there are hundreds 
of square miles of territory where there are no white men and where there never has been 
a white man. An army of 1 00,000 piospecton would not be able to explore all this nst 
f region in half a cen- 

tury. The little van- 
guard that is up there 
now blazing trails can- 
not accomi^iih much. 
But the discoveriet that 
have been made and the 
discoveries that wiB be 
made will be an ioccn- 
live for otben to join 
the ranks, and the tme 
will come wbcB there 
will be a great mdurtrial 
army m Northwerteni 
Alaska developBg the 
wonderful mineral re- 
sources of a country 
which a few yean ago 
was regarded as drear 
and desolate. 
Th* Nosrton Sound Mina* 
Ob the other side of Norton Sound from Seward Peninsula placer minei have beesi 
f li t c onfered and successfully operated. The principal work has been diNie on Booanza 
CttA without other facilities than sluice-boxes and men vridi shoveb. This ciatk has 
produced probably $200,000. This stream lies between the Yukon and Norton Sound. 
Gold has abo been found on streams flowing into the other side of Norton Sound, nota- 
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Ujr tbe Tubuktulik uid the Kuik Riven. The pctunnila between Norton Sound and Gobvin 
Bay utd die country lying to the eutward. ahhou^ eaaily acceaiible, hai not bees very 
dxnoughly pnMpected. On dui pcninnila a few milet wot of Norton Sotutd i> a wdl 
defined contact of granite and ihale. Some proipects have been found in the vicinity of 
thk contact, but pay hai not been developed. Thw if a likely looking country for quartz. 
A number <rf ledgei have been found, but a* yet lullicient devek>pmcnt work hai not been 
done to ascertain their valuei. There are abo depotiu of coal in the Norton Sound country. 

St. Mlch««l Prsclnct 

St. Michael i* one of the oldett ttation* in Northweitem Alaika. It wai established 
hf the RuMian-American Company in 1A37. It it at the mouth of the Yukon, and it tbe 
place where all goodt conngned to Yukon River pointt are trant-thipped. The town con- 
titti only of the itoret and warehoutet of two of the large Alaikan commercial companiet, 
the military poit and a few cabint and cottaget. There are no minei in operation in Sl 
Michael Precinct. 

The development of the u[q>er Yukon River country, especially the work being done 
in the Tanana digging*, creating a demand for a greater tupply of provitiont and mitcd- 
laneout goodt. will quicken the butinett pulte at St Michael. 
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Nome beach probably was the greatest shallow placers ever discovered. It offered an 
opportunity for a large number of men to make a small stake quickly. Possibly more val- 
uable shaUow diggings have been discovered, but I am not aware if there is another place 
in the history of gold mining where such satisfactory results were so quickly obtained. 

Beach diggings were not struck until well along in the season of 1 899. There was a 
general stampede of unsuccessful miners from the creeks, and of the people who were in the 
town of Nome. Not less than five hundred men extracted dust to the value of $2,000,000, 
or an average of $4,000 to the man. 

The beach for a distance of forty miles from the easterly part of Nome to Sinuk River 
carried values, but the best pay was found in the vicinity of Nome, and just west of the city 
limits. In this locality two men rocking three days have cleaned up as much as $3,800. A 
story of a wonderful investment illustrates very forcibly the great values of the beach sands 
at this time. In the spring of 1900 Arthur Baldwin came to Nome from St. Michael 
Before leaving St. Michael he was advised to take a rocker with him. He found an 
Elsldmo who had two dilapidated old rockers which he bought for 25 cents a piece; he 
also brought with him to Nome a small quantity of quicksilver. Soon after his arrival the 
beach strike was made. Everybody was excited and anxious to get to work in the rich 
sands, but there was a lack of lumber in town for making even the primitive rocker. Mr. 
Baldwin could have sold his mining apparatus for a good sum, but he wisely decided to lease 
the rockers. Four men agreed to pay him a royalty of fifty per cent, of all the gold they 
took out with his machines, and in thirteen days his royalty amounted to $2,800. 

Most of the gold in the beach was found in layers of ruby sand. Ordinarily it was 
very fine but not scale gold, such as is commonly found in beach sands. The depth to 
bedrock was from four feet to eight feet, and usually very good pay was found on bedrock. 

Tlie average width of the beach from mean low-water mark to the tundra is about 1 50 
feet. This ground was appropriated by miners in small strips, as it was not available for 
staking under the law that governs placer mining, the ground being washed by the waters 
of Bering Sea at extreme high water. The sands were worked from the tundra to a point 
where bedrock was on a level with the water line. At this point the waters of the sea 
stopped further progress. 

In the season of 1 900 almost every kind of impracticable mining machine was brought 
to Nome for the purpose of working the beach. Gasoline engines were used for pumping 
water out of the sea and into sluice-boxes, where dozens of men would be shoveling-in. 
This was a sensible method of getting the gold, and a great deal of ground that had been 
hurriedly worked the season before was re-worked and made to yield a profit. But there 
were dredgers, some of them on giant wheels which were constructed so that they could travel 
through the surf of the sea while the dredger dug up the values in the sands beneath the 
water; and there were devices in endless variety for saving gold. The dredgers and the 
other new-fangled apparatus did not work satisfactorily, and there were many blasted hopes 
as a result of these failures. At the close of this season the beach was strewn with many 
lands of mining machinery which had failed to do the work expected. 

In 1901 considerable work was done on the beach, and much ground was worked for 
the third time. A few men of inventive genius attempted to use machinery for extracting 
the vahies from the sands beneath the water. Every year since the discovery of gold at 
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TH« Ktiskokwim Region 

The Kuskokwim region is a vast, unknown country. It is in the same judicial divisioo 
of Alaska diat Nome is in, and comprises a mining district known as the Kuskokwim. It is 
die largest mining district in this judicial division, including all islands of Bering Sea nordi of 
the 59th degree of latitude, and all die country soudi of die Yukon in die second judidal 
division, probably one-fifdi of die entire area of Alaska, comprising a country near twice 
the size of the State of Washington. 

The Kuskokwim is 1,100 miles k>ng and is navigable for river steamers of light draft a 
distance of 900 miles; steamers have ascended die river to a place 650 miles above its 
mouth. The country bordering die Kuskokwim from Bethel. 200 miles from its moudi, 
to the source of the stream is wooded, and a pebbly beach marks the course of the stream. 
There is not a rapid in this magnificent river. The great Yukon, so wide in many places 
that one seems to be k>oking out over a sea when standing on its bank, flows through the 
Yukon valley carrying vast quantities of detritus which discobr the waters so diat they re- 
semble the streams of the Middle West The Kuskokwim is a striking contrast in appearance 
to the Yukon. Its waters, except in case of flood and freshet, are as clear as crystal through 
which the rocks and pebbles of the bottom of the river, and the msrriad fishes diat five in 
these waters, are plainly seen. The source of the Kuskokwim is near the base of Mt McKin- 
ley. Mt. Foraker, another peak of great altitude, but not so massive as McKinley, is in diis 
vicinity. The natives call these mountains man and wife. 

To the south the Kuskokwim water-shed has a maximum width of 200 miles and is 
drained by numerous unknown streams. To the north the water-shed area is not so exten- 
sive, being less than 1 00 miles wide. In one place there is a portage between the Yukon 
and the Koskokwim of only sixty-five miles. This portage is frequently traversed with 
boats as it is ahnost an endless succession of bdns. This country is manhy and flat, is 
covered with moss, and may be properly designated as tundra. There are no trees, nor 
shrubs other than willow, on the k>wer part of the water-shed of the Koskokwim. 

The forests on the southerly water-shed are composed of spruce, birch, Cottonwood and 
poplar trees. Some of the spruce trees are large, measuring as much as four feet in diame- 
ter. The largest growth of timber is near the head-waters of the river where the valley on 
the south side narrows to a comparatively small width. 

The rocb of this region are granite, Kmestone, slate and metaphoric. The minerab diat 
have been discovered are gold, silver, copper and cinnabar. No mines have as yet been 
devebped. But a vast deposit of cinnabar ore has been located on the Kuskokwim three 
miles bekyw Kolmakof. Twenty years ago a man by the name of Sipary, who conducted 
a trading post at Kolmakof, k>cated this deposit of mineral and did some work. He shipped 
several tons of ore outside to a smelter, but receiving returns of only $1 1 the ton, he aban* 
doned the property. This deposit was re-b>cated by D. McDonnell in 1901. He sent 
some of the rock to Stanford University and got an assay of $341 the ton; subsequentbr 
be got an assay from rock taken from the old dump of $720 the ton. The fewest assif 
that he received from any of the ore shipped outside was $20 the ton. 

This mineral deposit is exposed in an immense bkiif 3,500 feet long and 250 feet hight 
the waters of the Kuskokwim flowing at its base. The locations on it extend back 1 ,500 
feet The cinnabar occurs in sandstone, red stringers of which, from a few inches to five 
feet and six feet in width, may be seen in die bluff. A bond was taken on diis property by 
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Elastern capitalistt last season. The expert pronounced it the greatest cinnabar deposit he 
had ever seen. 

On the upper river a galena ledge has been discovered and located. Samples of ore fiom 
this ledge are specimens of pure galena. The quartz prospects of this country are 
very encouraging. Gold placers have been found, but as yet no work other than pros- 
pecting has been done. Graphite has also been discovered in this part of Alaska. In all 
this vast region there are not more than fifty white men, so it is obvious that the country has 
been but little prospected. There are hundreds of square miles of this vast and magnificent 
territory where white men never have been. 

This region is twenty degrees warmer in the winter than the valley of the Yukon, and 
besides the mining prospects, both quartz and placer, it has possibilities as a farm and stock 
raising country. Great strips of country on the south side are covered in the summer season 
with succulent grasses, growing waist high and forming extensive meadows. 

The Kuskokwim valley is inhabited by Thlinket Indians. They are peaceable and good- 
hearted natives, in character very much resembling the Elsldmo. While most of this coun- 
try is still a wilderness, it was the site of early missionary work in Alaska. A trading post 
was established by the Russians in the Kuskokwim valley in 1835. This old trading post 
is still in existence and is conducted by Ed. Lind, a pioneer of this country. It is known as 
Koimakof and is 300 miles from the mouth of the Kuskokwim. There is a Russian mis- 
sion, a Catholic mission and a Moravian mission on the Kuskokwim, and a number of native 
villages designated by such unpronounceable names as Chuppelgamute, Owhagamute and 
Obigemute. The native population of the valley has been estimated at between 1 ,000 and 
1 ,500. There are only a few natives on the upper Kuskokwim. 

The stream teems with fish of many varieties, inchiding king salmon, big fellows, some of 
them weighing as much as ninety pounds, many varieties of trout, inchiding brook, dolly 
vaiden and rainbow; grayEng, and several kinds of white fish, some of which attain to the 
size of fifty pounds, and resemble m appearance and delicacy of flavor the Lake Superior 
white fish. The native name of these fidi is chee. During the spawning season the stream 
is nearly choked with millions of silver and red sabnon. A palatable sardine is caught in 
the waters of the Kuskokwim. 

This is a wonderful game country. On the upper Koskokwim there are 400 lineal 
miles of wiUemess, and near Mt. McKinley and Mt. Foraker the country is very rugged 
and precipitous. This is the home of the mountain sheep, where they may be found in 
bands of hundreds. Great herds of caribou live in this wiMemess unmolested by native 
hunter or white sportsman. Their only enemies are the camivoffous animab that have their 
lairs in these mountains, and prey upon any kind of flesh they can capture. The moose 
is here in all his gk>ry. There are many kinds of bears, from the small black variety to the 
large ferocious silvertip. There are beavers, martens, woKes that hunt in packs, and foxes 
of many kinds, each kind possessing a different cok>r of coat. There are ptarmigan flocks 
that contain thousands, spruce grouse, pheasants, and in season a great variety of water fowl 

Mr. McDonnell, who was the first United States Q>mmissioner appointed by the Dis- 
trict Q>urt at Nome for the Kuskokwim District, reports that when he first entered this 
wilderness he and his party killed twenty-eight moose within a month without going more 
than five miles from camp. They might have killed more, but this was an ample supply 
•of meat for their winter use. Mr. McDonnell also says diat he has seen prairie chickens 
fiear the head-waters of the Kuskokwim. He spent much of his life on the prairies of the 
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wol uk) avcn diat be cjonot be iiiwt«kcn. He it corrobonled by Mr. Hendricki, of Bek 
& Headricki. viho etfabbhed the town of Choio*. Mr. Hcndiicki reports prairie cfaickent 
m (be TanuM co un hy . 

Tke lowert Icmpcnlttie recorded in Kutkokwim vallejr ii 43 degrees below zera Ordi- 
Buy winter cBmale it not cokler tfaan ibe cUnute of mutjr of iIk Nortfaem ilatet. Tbe ice m 
the Kudtokwim Bay goei out ib March, two montfat earlier than the ice breaki in the Ydum. 
Tbe Mil on tbe loudiedy water-abed of the Kutkokwim it fertile and frozen only during die 
winter time. It doe* not reMinble tbe barren brown tundri which form the coaital plaiot in 
the extrcne north of Akika. It it a rich kwm with a tandy Mib-atratum. At the nuMioot 
in tbe vailqr, there are qilendid garden*. Excelent vegetable* are grown b die vaDey of tbe 
Yukon, but the native condition* for cultivation are not favorable a* they are in Kutkokwim 
vaOcT, where vatt area* may be adapted to agriculture. 

From what I have leanted of dii* urtexplored. remote region, I have great Auth m 
il> mineral resource*. What ii needed here, a* ebewhere in Alaska, are facilities Iw tiaQ»- 
pOftnlion. At the present time most of tbit tti^Mndoutly great, marvelowly magnificent and 
woodrouily wild country, pa**e**ing prodigiou* potsibilitie*, i* at absolutely i 
"Dwkfst Africa." 
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"We've Got the Tin 



ft 



TIN is a mineral poMessing great economic vahie because of its scarcity and the m- 
creasing demand for it. Until the past few years tin never has been mined m 
commercial quantities in the United States. A number of tin prospects m the 
West have attracted attenticm and capital has been wasted in an attempt to 
develop these proq>ects into mines. The faihire to discover tin in the well known mineral 
regions of North America, and the failures that have resuked from the attempts to develop 
prospects that have been discovered, have made capital wary of investment in tin property. 
It would seem* however, that die great demand for tin plate in this country would be an 
incentive to the development of anything that looks like a favorable prospect of a tin mine. 

There isstrong evidence to support the belief of the existence of tin in Seward Peninsula, 
not only in commercial quantities, but in quantities sufficiently large to supply the demand 
of our own country, when the prospects have been thoroughly expkred and developed, proper 
facilities lor handling the ore provided, and a smelter established at some convenient place. 
The United States uses annually about $20,000,000 worth of tin, or two-thirds of die total 
annual tin product of the world. Most of this tin is obtained from the Straits Settlement, the 
remainder coming from Ecuador, Bolivia, Australia and the old mines of Cornwall. 

Stream tin and tin ore in ledges have been found in the northwestern part of Seward 
PcninsukL This region has already produced tin in commercial quantities. From the most 
accurate information to be obtained not less than 130 tons of tin ore concentrates have 
been shipped from this region. Most of this tin has been mined from placer deposits by 
shiidng. The tin occurs in the form of an oxide known as cassiterite. The average value 
of tin concentrates which have been extracted from the Alaska mines and shipped to the 
states is 65 per cent, tin, or 1 ,300 poimds of tin in every ton of ore. The vahie of these 
shipments may be easily estimated, as tin is worth from twenty-nine cents to thirty cents the 
pound. The total vahie of tin ore shipped from Northwestern Alaska is, in round figures, 
$50,000. But the cost of extracting this ore, shipping it to the states, in several instances to 
Europe, and the cost of treatment at the smelters has been, in all probability, equivalent to 
the vahie of the ore. Smelters in the United States are not equipped for reducing tin ores, 
and tin mining cannot become a profitable industry in Alaska until there are facilities for 
treating the ores at home. 

Stream tin has been found in several creeks in the York region on Seward Peninsula. It 
occurs in gravel deposits in the beds of the creeks. It has also been found in the benches. 
Its presence in this form and in this environment is accounted for by the same theory that 
accounts for placer gold deposits. The erosion and decomposition of tin ledges have resuked 
in their values being scattered broadcast in the gravels of streams in the neighborhood where 
the ledges existed. The stream in the York region where the greatest value in placer tin 
has been discovered is Buck Creek. The pay-streak in this creek is four miles and a half 
long. Other creeks in which stream tin has been found are Grouse, Pinguk, Apkoarsook« 
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the lower three miles of Anikobuk. Buuter, Kiuncr and Beer. These streami ve *U in 
thb nei^bcHhood. and they have pnxhiccd moit of the bn ore which hu Ixen eipoitecL 

The (Uacovery of itreun tin wu fint made in 1901. The Allowing jeai a nnal 
quantitjr of ore, probably a ton, was diqiped to tbe italea (or a teat In 1 903 about thirty 
lODi were ihqiped out, and in 1 904 nol lew than 1 00 tona el ore were exported. A giMt 
deal more tin on than thii could have been ihipped. It ha* been nuned and ii in dumpa, 
but the lack of faciUtiei for convotiBg it into coin bai prevented greater ih^jMnenta. Placer 
dn ii waihed out of the gravcb in very large thiice boxei. The>e boxt are two feet wide 
and provided with high iron riffic*. Where the ground it very rich it ii iiii iwiiji to cleuHip 
trtry loui houn. Several companiee have been at work derckiping dicM tin depoeit*, and 
I have been fumiihed with an ertimate, by a man who ou^t to know, of the quantitjr d 
placer tin which it in light. Taking tbe length of the itrcam tin pay-ftrealn, their widlb, 
the one on Buck Creek being 450 feet wide, the avenge depdi, wliich be '■^jiiwitM 
at mx feet, and the average yield, which he eatiroatea at twrenty pound* to the cubic yard, he 
meaiure* a quantity of tin ore valued at $2,000,000. 
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Tin ore in vein* ha> ben found m aeveral place* in thii part of the ^ 
ajtltou^ comparatively little work bat been done on theie ledget the protpectt of tni nom 
thii aource already ovenhadowi the ttream tin pioq>ecti. Tin ore hai been found is plnM 
on Caadteiite Citek, which it a tributary of Loit River, five mikt from Beting Sen, ami m 
&o^ Mountain between Catthetite and Tin Creeki. Hn in place has alio been loiBd 
in Cape Mountain, the great promontory at tbe extreme nordtwettem part of North Airin 
deugaated by the name of Cape Prince of Walet. Cape Moimtain. which ii a gnaibc 
formation, it teamed with tin on veint. W. C. J. Barteit, prendent of the Bartdi Tbi*M»- 
ing Company, hat expended a great deal of mmey in developing the ledget of Cape Moob- 
lain. He hat an ezpentive plant equqiped with dectric drilb, and it tunitefing die —™—*"Tr 
to croM^ul the vein* at a cootiderable flepth bek)w tbe tur&cc. What he hat accoaB* 
phtbed i* roo<t escouraemg. I am infcwmed that at the dote of die teuton of 1 904 he had 
more tftaa 300 toni of high grade tin ore in hit dunq). Cape Mountab appeara to be a 
vatt depotit of tin in place, aitayi from rock taken at random thowing valuet of from one per 
cent to ci^t per cent. tin. Several companie* own claini on Cape Mountain, bvt as y4l no 
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devdopment of any comequence hu been done except by Mr. B«rtei*. If the tb 

of C«pe MounUin go down, and tbey are m the ri^ formation for continuity, ibere ii 

tin in ihit atounlain to (upply the United State* br many yean. But an accurate 

in resard to tfae extent of the tin ora 61 Loit River, Broob Mountain and Cape Mountain 

cannot be txpnatd until more devdopment work hai been done. 

Anotha part oF du regioo, hither inland and comequently not m accesnble, vdtere tin 
ha* been found b known ai the Ear Mountain country. It ii claimed that feveral ledge* 
have been diicovered in thii vicinity, but no attempt hat been made to develop them. Ac- 
*«rdinB to die United State* geological lurvey die formation of diii particular region i* Toy 
andent Rock* have been found diere which are *o old that it is difficuk to dainfy tfiem. 
Thcw rock* are black and of extreme hardneu. Roughly estimated the area of Sevrard 
Ptninnila in which tm ha* been found i* 1 .000 iquare miles. 

Coondered b die light of all available daU I believe diat tin mining in Seward Pcnm- 
■uk ii a veiy prominng industry. Any per*on familiar with quartz mimng know* that a gmt 
deal of expense is connected with the development of ledges, and money must be -mtnittil 
in order to develop the tin ledge* of this part of Alaska. Transportation facilitia must be 
provided so that the ores can be transported from the mines to the seaboard, and dicnce to a 
■awller conveniently and favorably situated. It is the general opbion dut this smeher sboold 
be ctMMtiucted somewhere on Puget Sound. The large quantity of fuel required for 
infl'r'g ore* make* it apparent that the tin ore can be concentrated and the concentrate* 
aUpped to a smelter on Puget Sound and reduced there at a le** co«t than fnd can be 
dupped to Alaika and used by a (meker to lecure die lame re*ults at the mine*. The d^ 
velapraent of the tm mbes of Ala*ka is nmply a question of time and the bteiligent nse of 
c^iilal. 




Quartz Mining 



Big Hurrah, the Most Northerly Quartz Mill in North America — Numerous Quartz Proa- 
pacta on the Peninsula — Encouraging Discoveries on the Kobuk and Noatak Rivei 
Tha Omilak Silver and Lead Mine— Other Valuable Minerals. 




UARTZ mining generally succeeds pkcer mining. Placer gold is easily dis- 
covered and easily extracted. Quartz ledges are not so easily found and when 
found usually both money and efort are required to develop them. And 
after they have been developed more money is required to equip the mme 
with a mill for reducing the ore. Placer mining is a line of work that appeals 
to the poor man. If he be fortunate enough to strike rich diggings in shaUow ground, and 
if he have available water, a fortune comes easy. In every mining camp where goM placers 
have been found, for several years succeeding the discovery aknost the entire interest of the 
oommunity is centered in this kind of mining. Several years elapse after Oie discovery 
of pkcen before there are any development of quartz. It is claimed by mineralogists, and 
tbe theory seems tenable, that a placer region is a poor place to look for quartz. The argu- 
ment adduced is that placer gold originally came from ledges, and that the ledges that may 
have existed in placer regions have given up their values long ago. But it is also apparent 
in die history of gold mining that ledges containing the precious metal are to be found in the 
regioo of placer deposits, if not in the immediate vicinity. 

During the past three years there has been some prospecting in the Nome country for 
quartz. Promising ledges have been found in many parts of the peninsula, near Nome, in 
the Solomon River country, at Topkuk, in the Council District, in the Kpugarok District 
and oo the Arctic slope. To this list I might add the ledges of tin vrhich have been dis- 
co>vered in the York region and at Cape Prince of Wales. 

Big HtarrmK Qtamrtx Min« 

So far the only quartz mine that has been devek>ped is on Big Hurrah Creek, a tribu- 
tary of Solomon River. This mine was developed in 1 902 by T. T. Lane. The coun- 
try lock at the mine is a cak:areous schist and the ledge is a fissure vein having an average 
width of five feet. The ore is free milling, there being very little concentrates. 

A ten-stamp mill was erected on this property in 1 903, and in the early part of the 
acaaon of 1 904 ten more stamps were added to the mill. This mill has been in operation 
em since it started, and is now crushing from sixty-five tons to seven^ tons of ore daily. 

The mill is modem and up-to-date, being equipped with gasoline engines. Arrange- 
ments have abu been made for the use of water power vrhich is available at certain seasons 
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Thk ii the mod Dortberly quutz nuDc in North Ammca. It ■ now owned bf Mn. 
OiaHea D. Lue. The ftveHotendeiit of thii mioe i« J. M W3hunk of Gtm VaO^. 
Califoniia, a nuui of extennve expencsw ■ qu*ftz mkung. 

Mom* Q«ft»rts Mining Co^yany 

The Nome Quutz Mmiog Company ii a cotporatioo that has exicmive quattz Ink^ 
ing» in the vicinity irf None, on Anvil Creek. Glacier Creek and Snow Gulch. Up to 
thi> date the only work that ha* been ilone ha* been in the line of p roepetring . The lenk 
of prospe ct ing hu been to encouraging that during the winter of 1 904-05, the company was 
able to tell a large bkxk of itock which hai provided it with money (or developinent poqiOMi 
and the coutmction of a mill. The ledge* where work hat been done have dtorwn wme 
ezccBcnt aitay vahm. and it it hoped that with the fuodt at the diqxtial of the canpany il 
wiO be pOM3>le to devebip another valuable quarU property in Seward Peniniula. 

Solonkon Q«»rtB Mining Compmny 

The SolomoB Quartz Mining Company it a corporation owning twdve quutz cUim 
sod a water ri^t on Big Hurrah actoi* the ttream from the Lane mine. The ofioen «( 
ihii coo^Miy are: C. El. Houie, ^vendent; J. P. Pearton, tecretaty and ticMurer; Geatfe 
R. WilBunt, manager: William Struggnell. F. Vaiutan. and C. Ringger owtitnle die bnl- 
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ancc of tbe board of <lircclon. Thit compujr hu been imkiDg on a true finuie vein vrluch 
ii fifteen feet wide at the bottom of a ihaft 1 10 ktft deep; the walk are of ahsed slate, and 
the van comittt of a gray quartz having a bhie linL The vein matter CMitain* free gold. 
Avenge a*nyi of rocic taken at a depth of leventy-live feet are $1 7.40 the ton. It b pro- 
poaed to coutnict a mill on Am proper^ in the near future. Several odier promiung quartz 
proapecti have been ditcovered in the Solomon River country. 




Othsr Quartz Prosp«ct» 

Some work ha> been done by Hairy Hill on quaitz 
cToppingi at Topkuk, but the value of thn prtq>etty 
hat not at yet been a*certained. Some of the rock 
hat ihown very good auayi. It wai the intention 
of the owner Utt teaion to put a cyanide plant on dii» 
property. Much of the rock » partially decon^MMcd. 
and it it believed that it can be lucceufully worked hy 
meant of the cyanide proceu. 

A recent quartz ditcovery on Rock Creek, a tribu- 

laiy of Snake River, cauted a great deal of excitement among the quaitz-mining contmgent 

of N<nne, a* it was believed that a ledge of tellurium ore had been Found. No devebpment 

w(»k hat yet been done on thii property. 

There are quartz veint on the Kruzgamepa River, in the region of Salmon Lake, 

Joe SliKovich hat been working on one of these ledget and hu taken out tome lamplea 

of good ore. 

Quartz ledget have been found in the ICougarok Dittrict, but at tbe minen of thit 

re^OB have only begun to develop the placer proipectt it ii too early to obtain any definite 

knowledge at to the extent or quality of the quaitz ledget of ihit part of the country There 

are ako ledget b the Council Dittrict, but they have not at yet been developed mto mines. 
A promising looking field for quartz mining it in the 

Norton Sound country. Between Norton Sound and 

GtJovin Bay there it a contact, and there are ledgei in 

the nei^ilwrhood of this contact, but they are as yet un- 

proqMcted. 

The only quartz ledget on the Arctic slope that have 

been pRMpecled are on Kobuk River. This is a remote 

region, several hundred miles from Nome and a long way 

from any base of supplies. Miners from this territory 

report that the quartz prospects are the most favorable 

fenture of tbe raining outlook of this dittrict. Several 

ledget have been discovered and located. Some of these 

are of great size, but as yet none have been found that con- 
tarn extraordinary values. That ledges containing hi^ 

grade ores exist in this part of the country is believed by 

craybody familiaT with the country and its history. Very 

tkh samples of Boat copper ore have been found in this 

part of Northwestern Alaska. Paddy O'Dtxmcll, a 

qnartz miner of experience, is devoloping a large ledge near the Kobuk River. Sunples of 
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rock from this ledge show values of both gold and copper which, if they go down, wiD 
make it a property that can be profitably mined. 

From information I have obtained from prospectors, there is a splendid k>oking quartz 
country near the source of the Koyukuk and Chandlar Rivers. These streams discharge 
into the Yukon, and their head-waten are in a comparatively unknown and uneipfered 
country. 

OmllmR 8iW«r Min«s 

The first mines ever discovered in Seward Peninsula were kxrated in the latter seventies 
in the vicini^ of Fish River, in the Golovin Bay country. They are known as the Omilak 
Silver Mines. This property was discovered by a saibr who had seen specimens of the ore 
imnight down by the natives, who obtained from this region pieces of nearly pure galena 
which they broke into small cubes and put into bullet moulds adding melted lead to make 
bullets, so as to economize the lead bars which they bought from the traders. The sailor 
tod^ specimens of the ore outside and had it tested. It was found to be valuable. John 
C. Green chartered the schooner **W. F. Marsh" and made a trip to this part of Alaska, 
taking ten men with him. He found the prospect of the mine very encouraging, and in 
1 881 organized the Fish River Mining District, which was the first mining district in North- 
western Alaska. It included all of Seward Peninsula. He made two kxrations on the 
ledges, and started to take out several tons of ore with him to the states. His vessel was 
wrecked in a gale of Cape Darby, but Mr. Green and his crew succeeded in getting ashore 
and made their way to St Michael, where the Revenue Cutter Corwin furnished them 
transportation to their homes. This was a disastrous venture, but Mr. Green made another 
trial the year following, which was more successful He has since mined and sh^>ped from 
this ore body near $100,000 worth of ore. This mine has practically paid its way, but 
the expensive method by which it has been operated and the great cost of transportation, has 
prevented the realization of any profit. 

The last shipment of ore from this mine consisted of 82 J 00 pounds which was sold 
to the smelter for $159.00 the ton. The returns from this ore were 142.29 ounces siKer, 
74 per cent, lead, and two dollars in gold the ton. 

The ore has been taken out of a great quarry sixty feet in diameter. Five shafts fifty 
to sixty feet in depth have been sunk on the north sk>pe of the ledge. It is more appro- 
priate to say that this is a mountain of ore than to call it a ledge. In this vast mineral 
deposit are ledges Mfhich contain very high values. The hanging wall is limestone, and die 
foot wall schistose. 

OtK«r VmlsEml>l« Mln«rmls 

The only resources of any consequence in Northwestern Alaska are mmerab. As 
gold is the most vahiable it has attracted the greatest attention. There b a possibility, how- 
ever, that the tin of thif country will receive a liberal share of attention when capitalists and 
mine operators take hold of the tin properties. There are other minerals in addition to these 
which posses s economic value. Their devek>pment awaits another era in the histoiy ck 
this country, when cheaper wages and better transportation facilities will permit of econom- 
ical devebpment work, and operations can be profitably conducted. 

The first of these other minerals is coal. Northwestern Alaska has a fuel supply 
adequate for its own needs, and poss2>ly suficient to furnish fuel to a part of die wofU. 




QUARTZ MINING. ^ 

Under preient CMditioiu coal cui be mined in the tUtci and ihipped to Nome cheapei 
than it can be taken from the coal mines of Seward Penin*ula and tranipwted to Nome. 
Moft of the coal of Northwettern Alatka it of the lignite vanety. It maka a quick Bre but 
ii not lasting. But there ii a grade of coal 
in the vicinity of C^>e Litbiune that con- 
tains seventy-nine per cent, of fixed carbon, 
approaching very near to an anthracite 
coal. While it is a better quality of coal 
dian the average coal shipped to Nome, 
it never hat been mined or used by people 
in the peninsula because of the expense of 
—'"'"B and tran^wrtation. 

From Cape Lisbume and ext«)ding 
back throu^ a large area of this north 
ciMintiy towards the fCobuk, Noatak and 
CoKille Rivera is a formation b which 
I coal veins have been found. 




NEAR COl'NCIL CITV. 



DqMwti of coal have been discovered in many other parts of Northwestern Alaska. Coal 
bat been found m the vicinity of Nome, near Norton Bay, and there is coal in a nund>er 
of places on the Yukon. There is a very large vein of coal on the Kugnik River, between 
Candle Creek and Inmachuk River. But in all probability the greatest deposits in all 
the Dordi country are in the basin of the Cohnlle River. J. M. Reed, a prospector, who 
in 1903 went to the Colville country and explored about 300 miles of the river, told me 
that he saw pieces of coal in nearly every stream that Bowed into the Colville. indicating 
ttiat these tributaries had cut. at some place in their course, through veins of coal. The 
fcmnatioa of this region indicates the presence of petroleum. Great beds of asphaltum, the 
rctiduum of petroleum, are reported from this part of Alaska. It will be a great many yean. 
however, before this fuel deposit has a commercial value. 




PbotoarVll by B. B. Eiobbs. 



CRAFT S ROAD HOUSE. 



It would be wite iot the govenunent to thoroughly explore and invertigate the ecooomic 
value of the Colville basin; not for immediate needs, but as a possible fuel supply in the 



numnt to come. 
lo the early days of Nome, i 



s beheved that a platinum itiike would be 
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made. The principal aupply o( plalinuni comes from the riven of the Ural Mountaiu in 
Rutua. It hai been found in small quantities in California. The belief in die exiateBce 
of plattmun in Northwestern Alaska has not yet been realized, but the vast areas which are 
yet unexplored contain potsibililiet. not only of plalinuni but of osmium and some of die 
other rare and ver>' valuable minerals. And no one need be surprised if diamonils should 
be discovered in some part of Alaska. 

In the vicinity of Nome, small quantities of metallic bismuth have been discovered, and 
several graphite ledges have been located. On Bendeleben Mountain, not a great distance 
from Coimcil Cit>-, mica ha) been found, but whether it exists in quality and quantity tuf- 
ficient to be profitably mined is a question to be determined. 




BE1> ROCK ON' NO. 3. OPHIB CREEK. 
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Methods of Mining 



Transition Period of the Nome Country—Utilization of Water by Construction of Ditches 
and Installation of Modern Hydraulic Machinery. 



THE question of method is most important in mining. The work that was done in 
the early days was by the old-fashioned methods, with rocker, long-torn and 
sluice-boxes. These methods secured good results where ground was very rich. 
Four men shoveling in six hours on Snow Gulch in 1 899, secured in the clean- 
up $3,000, and the first clean-up on Discovery claim. Anvil Creek, was $20,000. 
The concentrated placers containing such values as Anvil Creek and Snow Gulch are not 
found in many streams. But there are new strikes every year. The persistent prospector 
digging boles in the ground occasionally finds a deposit that is very rich, and there is no 
doubt that these very rich spots will be discovered every year for many years to come. 

The very rich gravels found by the early expk>rers have been partially exhausted, and 
attention has been directed to the vast areas of unconcentrated placers which comprise hun- 
dreds of square miles of this part of Alaska. The rocker, the long-tom or the sluice-box 
does not provide the proper method for mining ground that contains less than one dollar 
the cubic yard. In these unconcentrated placers it becomes a question of the miner's ability 
to handle a large quantity of gravel to obtain a profit. As a consequence, improved modem 
mining machinery is required, and ditches must be constructed so that water under pressure 
can be utilized to wash down the gravel banks. Resort must be had to such methods as are 
provided by hydraulic elevators, by dredgers, and by steam shovels. 

It may be properly said that the Nome region is now in a transition period between 
the exhaustion of the shalk>w placers which were first discovered and the beginning of opera- 
tions by hydraulic and other improved methods upon the unconcentrated placers wherein 
the greatest wealth of the country lies. The greatest length of ditches constructed and the 
most improved machinery installed have been during the past two years. Preparations are 
just now making to mine this country, and when all the proposed plans for ditches and 
machinery are consummated the annual gold product of this country will be very much 
larger than it has been. 

Every year adds to the number of deep diggings, and every year shows an increased 
output as the result of winter operations. Tlie ancient channels which can be discovered 
only by **Swede luck,** which the patient and persevering Scandinavian describes as "yust 
sinking holes,** are often hidden deep in the benches. It has been found more profitable to 
mine these deep diggings in the winter time, by drifting and timbering the drifts and hoisting 
the pay gravel in buckets from the shafts. The dumps which are piled up during the vonter 

—8 
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seuoo are wuhed early in the tpma vAxa die mow begiiu to thaw and furniihet water fw 
sluicing. The product of winter diunpi in the spring of 1904 wu near $1,000,000. 
News received from Nome this winter mdicate* that the product of the winter dumps m the 
spring of 1905 will be larger than it ever has been. 

A great deal of winter prospecting has been done on the peninsula by means of thaw- 
ers. The miner u equipped with a steam boiler with a hose attached to it; steam is forced 
into the bottom of the shaft to the thawer, which in a ^ort time octncti the frost from itz 
inches to a foot of ground. This thawed ground is shoveled into the bucket and licHMed 
out, and the thawer used again. By this slow process holes are sunk through die frozeiL 




■ ON DiaCOVERV, ANVIL CBEEK. 

earth. Although the process ii slow, it is the most efficient method of sinking in ground 
that is frozen. A pick is an abnost useless implement b frozen earth. Dynamite has but 
little value in breaking up the frost-felled ground. Ordinary powder is better adapted to this 
work, a sk>w explosive being needed in order to blast a hole m the frozen earth. 

There are pay-4treab in the peninsula frost-locked in midsummer, and thawen an 
required to prospect dus kiod of ground. The frozen earth is the new caoditmi whick 
confronts the miner. It preMnti a problem which he murt soke in order to make and secuR 
tfie best poMible results m this country. Tlie sohition of this problem seems to be by the nott 
simple method*. The sun shining twen^ hours out of die twenty-four in midsumm er hM 
a powerful elect on the surface of the earth exposed to his rays. Much of the eaUk ii 
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covered with a moity vegeUtioii which preventt the nin from atUckiiig the fratt By clear- 
ing Ait wrface and by ploughing the ground that it thawed so that both air and fundune can 
get into it, the procet* of thawing die froit (ram Mine of the>e itTeaint and hilb ii much mate 
opeditiout than one not Famiiiar with the (ubject would imagine. If the mtner can lend 
aMntance by tumbg water over the ground, in the proccM known at ground-duidng, the 
frozen conditionf are overcnne wi^ut great difficulty or expen*e. Proper uae o( mb, 
water and air will lohre the problem of the frott. Nature froze the eaith: provide the rigjit 
con di tioM and nature will thaw it. 

The common method of mining b Aluka contitif of the ordinary procen where ihiice- 
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SX.UICINO ON SNOW QULCH. 




and the gravel it thoveled m by men ; the we of learnt and tcrapen for tti^- 

of ground that contain* no pay ; the uie of bonet and tcrapen for ro- 

MotI of the gold that bai been extracted from Seward Pminiula 

out by thit method. But die expente of handling ground by thit mean 

the working of gravel dcpoiitt containing leti than $ 1 .00 die cubic yard. 

of auriferout ground coatain leti vahie* than tfaii, it became necettaiy to 

ocpeditioui and a cheaper method of handbg the gravel. A retort wai bad 

plant of hydraulickin^ Widi ditcbei fumiihing am^c water mdcr int iiiii 

it no qwwlion of the great rakie of hydraulic raettiodi m BBiing. The eMt^ 
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(ials for lucceuful hydraulic opcntiom are: Firel, plenty of water under adequate prtMure; 
Kcond, grade lo that the tailingi may be carried away ; and third and most euetitial, a depoiit 
(rf gravel of luffidcnt depth and value lo be profitably (q>erated 

Seward Peniniula hat an abundance of water. Expense muit be entailed in die 
conttniction of ditches for the utilization of thii water. But the hydraulic miner encounten 
ht> chief obiUcle after he has loKed both the problem of water and the value of hii gravd 
dqMMit. There it a lack of grade in thtt country. By building bng ditchec and tapping 
the water near the tources of the itreanu, il ii pouibic to obtain an adequate prenura at die 
ground to be mined, but lack of grade creates difficultiet in ditpoting of the tailings frmn 
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mining operations. Recognizing this impediment most of the hydraulic mining operators 
in the Nome country have installed elevators, and by this means have attempted to overcome 
the difficulties presented by a lack of grade. Some of thete hydraulic elevators have beca 
operated very successfully, and notably where there hat been sufficient depth to the gravd 
depotit to enable miners to work a considerable time without changing the location of thdr 
plants. But where the ground it shaDow and the elevatora must be frequently moved the 
pay must approach the degree of high grade in order to make operations profitable. 

Where it is pottible to use giants and monitor* and ditpote of the tailtaigt by gravitj 
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■nd water thi* kind of miniiig it the leut expeniive and the most praAtable. Of all dw 
ground that hai been opened the minei of Daniel'i Creek preient the bat opportunities for 
niccc«hil hydraulic mining. At thii place the Topkuk Ditch Company hat water in 
nficient volume and under tufficient pretture to tear down the gravel bankt and carry die 
gravel through the thuce-boxes, and the grade it ample for ditpoting of the tailingt. 

There are many other properties in the penintuta where the condition! are favorable 
(or woilung with gianti and moniton. On Cripple fUver and Oregon Creek where an 
exteuive ditch will be conitnicted thii leaion by the Cedric Ditch Company there are 
hvonbte conditioas for thit kind of mining. There is no doubt of the superiority of this 
mothod if the conditions are favorable. It possesses the advantage ot removing the greatest 
qoutity of gravel at a minimum cost, and this naturally means a maximum proBl. 

The placer deposits of Seward Peninsula are most often found in a region that is 




cooparatively flat. In tuch a country the use of giants and monitors are not efficacjous. 
The expense of taking care of the tailings greatly increases the cost of mining. The famous 
Ophir Creek in the Council District, which probably contains more gold than any other 
stream in Seward Peninsula, possesses the disadvantage of a lack of grade. The Wild 
Goose Mining and Trading Company, which hat larger holdings on this stream than any 
other corporaticHi or any individual, has constructed one of the largest ditches in the nordi 
country for the purpose of workbg its ground. Thb company has tuccestfuUy uied hy- 
draulic elevators. Cieorge James, of Everett. Waahington, and hit associates own No. 14 
Ophir Creek. They have done some excellent and dean work by the use of derrick and 
sfaoTcIt operated by steam. I do not know the cost <^ handling gravel by this mediod, 
bat the work on No. 1 4 Ophir Creek hat been both tuccetsful and profitable. On AnnI 
Creek the Pioneer Mining Company hat tucceeded with the steam shovel. Mr. Limleberg. 
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MMT t^H to a dciNli flf Mwnl fact: 
•Ml *t Jfcdty ti ■iMirtiii wit « 
Mna Ami k (an^^nd ii ^Ma- sirxMrr bexch. 

■« IImk Tmho &«■ ^ l«b«xfc. ''"» ««»-0 Dr-^^P^ ^T Bta.* * Schol-r 

A* yet coHiMntmlr Sok wvfc ^ Imb i^e hr ik I I ilti H pnc^ Mr. C A. 
Fcnik. ■iwrt W Ike Nortfaoi Ik^bi Md Tmfac Ci^im. Lm iliMiirtiili rl Ae 
•KOCM of Ifae Acdfcr ■ Sokwa Ri«cr. aarf W bcfievo rirt far ■ kqc m of lUt iuw<iy 
■I ii dK hot MtlMd of aiMB. Lmi MMoa ^ dm^ RMvml ■■ CMn^ flf Me h«- 
<b«l rafdi of smd ii twcatr hew. E^ mcb (U Ac ««L To fmww lb iiMli» 
a< pareJii twotjr bowi br tkc phaibK pmcm ef pick amd A«*cj wv^ nq^ a ««k- 
■f force dableca baa kria ikaa tm (otcc ftqMtd Id opsiie Ac Aadpr. hfe 
FcfiM iilMilii llie acta] ooil cf aiwadna a wi4 ha JbaJta i< AiAea <Mb aad ft Ul 
die yard Tkc kivnl eipcaae waa lor fvcL, two toaa aad a kal of ca«l bciic oMaaacd 
e<my dUj. The wofk waa to a artak extaat apoMcalaL hal Ac «wxxto ofatoiMiI «fl 
k*d to tone cUcMm opcntiaw. Om gi^ Mtf^«e of the d 
M die di^MHliaa flf tbe li^V. h boM of ll 
Ptamm^ il Lm coil tooie to diqwae at die ta&«i ikaa it cnt to lel Ae vbvcI ■*» Ac 
dtoce-boxc*. 

The Mcccarfd and praitaUe a^^ of Ae fotve oa Seward PcaM^ «fl be daw 
by giantoaDd noBiton. b^ hyAadk deraton, by dmicb and Ae>«ck by Ac ^W Aa wl 
Mdby<hcd|en. The BtefigcBl ^ner wS be able to detotwae by Ac ntoc aal dMff> 
■ckT of ha groyod die nedwd Aal M bat far bH to toe. 

The dajrt of die fkbce-Utt and d wr chfr b tAoJ h««e ML 
' '^ bowevCT, olvetr paaed. Thse aie toasy ridi dqioib of coa- 

m wtwn diii mediod w2 be toed. Wbm wiMtr 
i has be«n don« and hrgc ckanfw have be^ lakca fraa a 
great depth beloM- the turfacc the qnedioB dial tuafa oali Ac wma 
v nmpEy the qutckMl and bctt method of gettkig iheae datofM falo 
ihe ilukt-bosn. TltcM dumpa are oMialj cleaned 4> hf water 
obtained from luekatg ^anv. The 
gravel miHt be vexy rich to pay far 
the expennvc work of Aiftiag aad 
hoiiting the gravel ai buduU tmm 
the deep thafts. Tlie matter of 
(hiicing ii a doiple piopocilioo and 
depend* upon die avaihbiSty of 
walcT. 

PBOapB^TING WITH A KEYSTONE DRILL. Fsdlititt fOT profitable mBOBg 
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miy be obtained by utiEzing the water power which can be hameued in the higher akitudea 
of ibe peramiU. Converted into electricity thi> power can be tnintmitted to the mine* to 
be wed in any manner de«red — (or pumping water, hoi«ting gravel from *haht, handling 
gravel by meani of dernckt or ileam ihoveb or diedgera. But the practical application ^ 
tbil involvei a large prehminaiy expenditure, and at die pretent time the mindi of mining 
opcnlon Mcm to be centered in the idea of ditch construction and the utilization of water 
bjr gravity for the purpose of (4>erating their propertiet. The mott important facton in the 
general development of the reaourcei of Seward Peninsula are water and tranqmrtatioo, 
ditcbei and railroacb. The extremely favorable prospect of the mining industry m this 
cooDlTy ii due to the fact that great interest is at present focused m these two industnal 
leatuKt. 
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Methods of Travel 



THE two most important industrial features of Northwestern Alaska relate to water 
and transportation. Water » as essential to mining as it is to agriculture* and 
without proper transportation facilities a large area of this country never would 
be developed. When miners have to pay from $200 to $300 the ton for 
transporting their supplies from Nome to the mines which they desire to operate, it 
is apparent that these mines must contain extraordinary values in order to be profitably 
worked. The extensive mineral deposits which contain values designated as low grade 
will remain undevek>ped until such time as railroads have provided a cheap method of 
transportatioD. 

The necessity of railroads in this country is apparent to everyone familiar with the 
situation. The character of the surface of the earth, the swampy coastal plains or tundri, 
the hillsides covered with reindeer moss, growing in a comparatively dry crust of earth 
over a treacherous bog, and the miry spots to be found in the mountains as well as on die 
plains, are evidences of the difficulties to be encountered in constructing wagon roads. 
Freighting is done all over the peninsula by means of teams and wagons, but in all of 
Northwestern Alaska there » not a highway or anything that can be designated by the 
title of road. The nearest approach to a road is a river bed. When a teamster can foUow 
the course of the stream, sometimes wading through deep fords, at other times jostling 
over big rough boulders, he is fortunate and happy. Where the trails cut across die hills 
there are frequent places where the horses flounder belly deep in muck and mire and the 
wagon wheels drop to the axle in the soft ground. No wonder that freighting is expensive. 
Horses as well as men must be adapted to this work. A nen'ous horse will quickly wear 
himself out, and a nervous man will quit the job. 

But notwithstanding this physical condition, railroads are easily constructed. A 
narrow-guage line, where not much attention is paid to the road-bed, the object being 
simply to construct a road over which freight can be hauled, can be built at a cost of 
$5,000 the mile. For short hauls there is no question of the superiority of a narrow- 
gauge railroad over any other methods of transportation in this country. By ditching 
and draining the tundra and marshy ground ol tlie upland, a firm and permanent road- 
bed for a railroad can be made. This fact has been demonstrated by the Council City 
and Sokmon River Railroad Company, which » building a standard-gauge road 
from the mouth of Sokmon River to Council City. Sixteen miles of this company's road 
which has been constructed and is in operation, is evidence of the assertion that a firm, 
permanent road-bed can be constructed without difficulty in this country. 

The development of Seward Peninsula will necessitate the building of railroads from 
a seaboard terminal to every important mining camp. The men who are now building 
railroads in this part of Alaska are doing a great public service. They are assisting to 
<levek>p die country. They are factors in the industrial work of this region second on|y 
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to the mta i^ ire diggiDg ibchei and providing the adequate watfr supply to waih dw 



TraMportatioa in the vrinter time b not w lenout a problem. After the mow* have 
faBea and dw traib have been broken, tt ii not a dificuh matter to haul on iledi a load 
of five or tix toni acron the countiy with a team that could not haul more than a ton in die 
noviMr leaKin. The only detriment to die work of freighting in the winter time i* die 
ooU wwtba and frequent bfizzardt. The tnow ttoniu (^literate trail* and often necn- 
nlale a gnat deal of work to gel them open, lor traffic. Blizzarda are dangerous diingi 
to cncovUer. In the early day* the mortality liit reiulting from blizzards was unneccs- 
wfly long. In later winten a better understanding of the bliizards' habits has made fewer 
C M i wldei from freezing. 

Stage hnct run from Nome to important parts of the peninsula during the winter 
•CMOn. The stages are on runnen and are covered completely with heavy canvas. A 

stove inside the vdiicfe 
has given the convey- 
ance the name (rf hot-air 
stage. A stage line with 
vehicles of this descrip- 
tion is in operation be- 
tween Nome and Coun- 
cil City. It runs on 
schedule time except in 
few instances where se- 
vere storms mterfere. 
There are convenient 
road-houses on the trails 
where the stage driver 
and his passengera may 
be housed when tbe 
short winter day is done. 
In the history of Alas- 
ka dogs are inseparably 
connected with the pion- 
ccn. Dog teams were the primitive method of transportation in the winter season, and tbey 
aie med today \^ere quick service is desired and light freight is to be tranqiorted. CX>gs are 
uaed almost entirety for transporting the mails in Alaska. Eveiy winter the mail to Nome is 
canted fay relays of dog teams down the Yukon and across from Unalakleet to Nome; 
and from Nome it is sent to every postoffice in Northwestern Alaska by dog teams. The 
JbtimT between Nome and Unalakleet a 240 miles, and it has been covered with a dog 
te«B. by mail carrier M. L. V. Smith, in sixty-nine houn total time. Mail Carrier Efi 
Smith has die distinction of having made the record trip with a dog team in this country. 
He brought the Kotzebue mail to Nome, a distance of 330 miles, in 6ve days. If the mail 
■tnioe on the Yukon was as efficient as the service furnished by Calkins Sc Company <m 
Sevraid PeninsuU, the residents of Nome would get their mail in the winter time in forty 
days or h>rty-bve days instead of waiting br two months or more for it. 

The phase of die transportation question between Nome and the states is simply that 
of an ordinaiy ocean voyage until the steamer drops anchor in the roadstead at Nome. 
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It ■ ■ long fofMgK, the dirtance faom Seattle to Nome bcaig 2.350 mika. Tbe ¥eMeh of 
Ate Nome Beet are from eight daji to ten 6a.jt makkig the br^ On tliB jonner tbe pawenger 
^iproacbea veiy oear to the boe in the Pacific Ocean where m tnvciing wratward. a day 
ii gained; and wboe the eutbound traveler lo*e( a day. In order to gel to Nome the 
TCMel mint tail a long dirtance to the wertward. and tbe traTdo- will ctom a mendian 
that paMCt to the westward of the Sandwich blands. 

If the weather be favorable tbe tri> will be dct^tfiil. Wboi the tokI arrive* 
at Nome tbe paMcnger will receive hii fint introduction to tbe dtficnhiea of trauportatioa 
in the Northland. Instead of the vesiel tying up to a pier and permitting tbe pa»engerj 
to walk aihore on a gang plank, the captain of the thip will anchor in tbe roaddcad. two 
mile« from >hore. A little tug drawmg a big black barge wri9 iteam from the diore out 
to the vessel. The pa wen gen will be landed upon thi> barge, and ttie tug wiD haul diem 
athore. If the weather be favorable and the lea cabn, the barge wriD be hauled m w that 
the paHcngen may land by a gang planL But if the water be rough, ai it frequently 
it, the new arrivali will be hoisted from the barge by meant of a derrick and boom and 
•hmg through the air onto a wharf buih at the water's edge. 

Every pound of frei^t diipped to thii camp mutt be fightered adiore from the TeMcl 
carrying it. In order to traraact the bustncM of dixharging ftei^t at None there are 
■everal lighterage companicf and a tmaU army of longifaoremen. The cott of E^iterage it 
about four dollan the ton, half at much at the cott of transporting frei^t from Seattle to tbe 
spot in the roadstead where the ship dropi anchor. 

The necetsiiy of a pier or a dock at Nome is obvious. The question it, can one be 
constructed that will withstand the storms, and not be destroyed by the ice when it 
goes out 

I have neglected in this ttory, which it but a brief reference to tome of the phases of 
transportation of the north country, to refer to the prospector with a pack on hit back. In 
1900 dozens might be met daily on every trial, each man with a pack on hb back and a 
thovel on hit shoulder. Carrying his pack across the twampy tundra, over the hiDt, through 
wet willow thickets, fording itreams waist deep, sleeping at night in wet blankets and eating 
hastily prepared fare — pan-caket, bacon and coffee, — is the experience of nearly every 
pioneer of rfib country. 

Wherever practical or possible, the riven of Seward Peninsula have been used for 
traniportation purpotes. But none of the streams are navigable except for small, light draft 
vessels, and wherever a miner could reach his destination by following a water course, a 
meant of transportation was open to him. A small boat could be poled up the river or 
towed up stream, men and dogs, sometimes horses being utilized at the end of the tow line. 
The work of poling and towing a boat up most of the streams of Seward Peninsula, it an 
exceedingly laborious task, but it hat been the only method by which pro^Mctort in the 
early days were enabled to get supplies any great distance into the interior. 
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Their Influence on the Development of the Country — Many Ditch Enterprises. Repre- 
senting an Aggregate Investment of Near $2,000,000. 



DF death will covenant with me that 1 may **die in the last ditch** constructed in 
Northwestern Alaska I will measure my life by centuries. The work of making 
ditches in this country has fairly begun. It started in 1901 and at the close 
of the season of 1904 the hills and plains of Seward Peninsula were gashed by 
I 75 miles of ditches. A regiment of men will be digging ditches this year and when 
the last steamer toots good-bye to Nome in the fall of 1903 a hundred miles or more 
will have been added to the total length of ditches in this part of Alaska. These ditches 
represent an investment of more than $1,500,000, possibly $2,000,000. The equip- 
ment necessary for their construction has cost a good many thousand dollars. 

All this is preliminary work and expense; preparation to harvest the gold crop of 
the country. Placer gold mining requires water — quantities of it. A thousand streams 
that awaken in the spring from their winter's sleep and hasten in a wasteful race to 
pour their torrents into the sea will be touched by ditches that will say to these idle waters: 

"You have a work to perform among the industrial activities that have begun in 
this land where you have frolicked for ages. Man has discovered the treasure bng 
hidden in the thousands of square miles of this country, and he needs you to tear doMm 
the gravel banks and wash the bedrock so that he can get the gold they contain.** 

There is much work for water to do. It must travel through ditches, doMm hill 
and up hill through great iron pipes, until Bnally there is sufficient elevation behind it 
to hurl it through a monitor vnAi such force that it tears a hole in the hill-side and makes 
great boulders dance like little pebbles beneath the stream from a garden hose; and 
when it leaves the sluice-boxes with the yellow glitter above their riffles that brings the 
glisten to the eyes of the miners it must travel heavy laden with silt sluggishly to the sea. 

There is great activity in Seward Peninsula this year making preparation to yoke 
Ae water so as to hasten the work of mining the gold. Horses and scrapers, men and 
dx>vels — ^busy through all the days and twilight nights of summer. The mining men 
of Nome have learned the value of ditches. The men who have appropriated the water 
own an interest in all the mines that require this water to be successfully operated. 

This foreword will introduce the reader to the subject of ditches and ditch con- 
struction. The prosaic account of this work which folk>ws is published to illustrate the 
great values which must be in the ground of Seward Peninsula. This description of 
ditches and ditch construction shows a vast amount of human endeavor which would 
not be exerted if there were not bright prospects of compensation. 
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Tbc MiooDc Dilcb Ci^^f owM Mw Utj ^H of i£kk lUnn^ <m^a <m 
the HOil proHMg mad nimMe ^maal m<M<l> of Sewwd Pom^. TIw i iiiiaiij ii 
die pioter liitcli c o o m im al ttie co^Ay. Il wis oniaair cnapond oj J. M. Dandno. 
W. L Lekad «a W. St Bfai. b^ WH Bot i.w i i i i n il ^i 1902. TV c 
origBulcd B 1900. !■ the ioiw^ ynr die fait Mcboa irf the <itch « 
bom Glacier Creek to Snow C^^ h wia 6tc mia aaJ a hal loaf, and with the vnUer 
k Mvpted the bit hydniJic -ofk m Sewaid Pfi^Hd^ wai be|M m Snow COiL The 
faincit Kgle ckatt-t^) fran die Nome sold Uh lenAcd boa dieae cpcntbM dw scMon. 
Tin dan-op xcured goU Taincd at $M.OOO. The kit water !■»] llMiiMtti llHt <fildi 
for bytbanlic aunng wu oa Aa«Mt 15. 1901. Dmm^Atjtmi 1901 the dkch was Odn- 
ftnictcd to BanDci Creek. 

h the foOowing rev >>« d^Ji wai ccMple ted to HofaMa Craek, and the pimdptl 
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n^tply of water wiu obuioed from diit ftrewn. In 1902 the cootpaiijr tfaited to baU a 
tiuid through Anvil Moantain. The tmmel, which wai budted April 20, 1904. b 
I.S35 feel long, four feet wide and Mven feet hi^. In 1903 a dtvinoo of the iSlcfa was 
coiMtructed to Noom River and another divinoo to Snake River and the main line w« tm- 
twged to a capacity of 3,000 raiaer* incbe* of water. During the previMM winter n^*- 
pBn were hauled hon Nome and cached along the ptopoied hne of ert a w ioa. w that the 
work in the following tununer could be proiecuted with vigor and all poMible dopatch. 

la CMHtmcting the Miocene Ditch an eCott ha« been made to ute Snraea ooly wba k 
wa« ahtotutdr neccMary. the company preferrmg to ine the native coodiliaBt for dildM*. 
nod to bodd embankment! of lod or timcka to prevent leakage of water. An accoapuqr- 
iag ilwtntioa ihowi a lection of the ilkch that wai made by blaatiog through die nfid 
tock. Thii ditch line compciMi two inverted npbom — one 400 feel long acroM Doradqr 
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Cre^ and UMther 1 ,000 (ect long acrou Manila Creek. One oF thcte lyplioiu if mwfe 
of Eortr-inch pipe. 

Water ii delivered at No. I Glacier CnA under 275 feet of preuure. At Diacoveiy 
claim. Anvil Creek, the pressure is nmre than 300 feet. The Miocene Ditch covers the 
BUDet of Anvil, Dexter and Glacier Creek* and Snow Gulch, and a vast area of othn 
valuable ground. The contummation ol the company's plans for extension will largely 




increase the area to which water can be supfdied. 

Tbe Miocene Company b extensively engaged in mining. Operations with fay* 
<hwific elevators have been conducted on Glacier Creek during the past two seasont. The 
Goapany's ditch has been an obiect lesson of die great vahie of ditches to this couotiy. 
SoflK BUBcrs believed that shovels and shiice-boxe* would exhaust the vahNi b the rich 
daina of dtis section of the country, but tbe hyc^ulic methods nuide possibie by die 
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Miocene ditch demonstrated conclusively that by the crude methods Brst in use only a part 
of the values in the ground had been obtained. 

MTIld Goos« MiAing CompaAx's DItcK 

The Ophir Creek Ditch constructed by the Wild Goose Company is the biggest 
in Northwestern Alaska. The ditch line including lateral, ditches is near forty miles 
kxig. llie ditch has been made so that it may be enlarged to a capacity of S.OOO inches 
or 1 0,000 inches. Plans have been proposed to bring water from another water-shed into 
this ditch, thereby increasing the volume of water and the pressure. The great preMure 
that can be obtained may be used in generating power for general use in this district. 

THm TopRiaR DitcK 

The Topkuk Ditch, owned by Dr. Cabell Whitehead, O. W. Ashby and Henry 
Brmtnober, conveys water from Kutcheblok River to the rich gravel deposits on Daniels 
Creek. This ditch line is twenty-two miles long and comprises two miles of steel pipe 
twenty-six inches in diameter. Water from this ditch covers the gravel deposits of Daniels. 
Eldorado. Ryan, Wellington and California Creeks and a large mineralized area on 
the Kutchebkk. This ditch carries 1,000 inches of water. The hydraulic mining 
operations with water from this ditch were begun near the close of the season of 1903. 
Tliese operations were conducted upon a very rich deposit of gravel on Daniels Creek. 
Hiis deposit has a varying depth of from five feet to fifty feet. There are some extra- 
ordinary vakies in this gravel. The present operations of the ditch company are on 
property owned by Jacob Berger and J. T. Sullivan. This property is classed among 
the best mining ground of Seward Peninsula. 

Mr. W. H. Elmerson was one of the originators of the Topkuk Ditch project and 
was formerly president of the company. His interests have since been acquired by Henry 
Bratnober. It is the purpose of the company to extend the ditch to the head of Silver 
Bow and to Skookum Creek, a distance of four miles and a half, this season. This 
extension will furnish a supply of 1 ,500 additional inches of water, making a total water 
supply of the Topkuk Ditch Company of 2,500 inches. The ditch discharges water 
on Daniels Creek at an elevation of 192 feet, and as there is great depth to the gravel 
deposit and sufficient grade for disposing of the tailings, the Daniels Creek ground h con- 
sidered to possess the most favorable conditions for successful hydraulic mining. 

TK« Gold«n DaiNrn Mining Companx 

Tliis company, of which A. C. Stewart is the promoter and general manager, has 
an important and extensive ditch enterprise under way on the right limit of Snake River 
from Bangor Creek to Sunset Creek, a distance of thirteen miles. During the season of 
1904 eight miles of this ditch, tapping the waters of both branches of Sledge Creek, was 
constructed. At the close of the open season of 1904 the ditch was practically finished 
from Sledge Creek to Boulder Creek. When complete, this ditch will extend from Twin 
Mountain and Boulder Creeks to Sunset Creek. It will be seven feet wide op the bottom, 
ten feet wide on top and two feet deep, and will carry two thousand inches of water. It 
will deliver water on Sunset Creek under a pressure of 300 feet. 

This ditch covers a large and valuable area of mineral ground. Every stream and 
gulch under this ditch line contains gold, which hydraulic operations should successfully 
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nunc. Gold Hill, uluated oppoiite the mouth of Glacier Creek and <m the right linit ol 
Snake River, it a vati gravel depocit from wAich gold hat been taken in every prtMpeet hole 
thai hat been tunk. Thii hill it a quarter of a mile long, three^tiarten of a mile wide and 
two hundred feet high. Bedrock never hat been found in any of the thafu that have been 
tunk in the hill. The Golden Dawn Ditch will dehvcr water under a pretture of two 
hundred feet for hydraulicking this hill. In addition to the itreanu and benchet on Snake 
River covered by thit ditch there i* a large area of tundra ground between Suntet Creek and 
Bering Sea containing gold, and thii ground can be supplied with water from the Golden 
Dawn ditch under a pretture of 400 feet. The company hat arranged for the 
initaBation of three hydraulic oulhu to be operated willi water supplied by this ditch, and 
will begin work during the entuing teaton of 1905. 




The Cainpiofk Ditch 

Tbomat A. Campion was one of the early ditch builden in Seward Penintula. 
He began vfork in 1900 by acquiring a water right on Buffalo Creek, a tributary of 
Nome River. Since then he organized the Campion Mining and Trading Company in 
Chicago and hat done a great deal of work in the ditch -building line at the head of 
Nome River. He has a ditch liite in the ihape of a hone-«hoe tapping all the tributariei 
near the head-walen of Nome River. The company owni a large number of water ri^itt 
including water rightt on Loat and Thompton, tributariet of Stewart River, and water 
rights on Sinuk Ri^er and Windy Creek; ako water ri^ti on Grand Central. In order 
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to get the w«len from the*e (trennu into the Nome River ditch it will be necetuiy to 
divert them to the Nome River watcr-ihed bvm the w«ter'«hed» of the itieuiu in which 
they flow. 

During the Kuon of 1904 the company began hydraulic operationi with two ele- 
vator* on Dorothy Creek. It has been planned to conftruct the Campion [)itch to King 
Mountain. Thit ditch has its main intake at the highest altitude of any ditch on the 
Peninsula. 

Mr. Campion has begun the construction of a ditch in the Kougarok DistncI and 
another on Osborne Creek. 




CONSTRUCTING THE ARCTIC MINING AND TRADING CO. DITCH. 

Arctic Mining »n«l Trftdln^ Conpana' 

The Arctic Mining and Trading Company is constructing a ditch twenty-seven 
mile* long to convey water from California and Agiapuk Rivers, to Lombard and Sumet 
Creeks at Grantley Harbor. This company owns 103 mining claims on these (trcami 
and thorough prospecting has shown that die gravel* contain gold value* estimated at 
$1.50 the cubic yard. Most of the ditch work was completed la*t season and by tbe 
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rakkDe of July, 1903. the comp&ny expecb to have two hydraulic clfvaton in opcratioii. 

pKMpectiDg on the coaqMny'* holdinp hu Tcvealed in numy instance* much UigR 
valuei than $1.50 the yard. The gravel depOMt it extennve and the depth to bedrock 
il about nine feet 

The company wat organized in the winter of I900'I90I in Youngitown, Ohio, 
and hu a capitalization of $1,000,000. The officen are ai foUowi: J. P. Hazlett. 
IHcaidenI; D. B. Stambaugh, vice-pretident ; B. Hirechberg, secretary >nd treasurer; Max. 
HinchbcTg. general managcT; T. N. Gibwn, mining tuperintendent. 
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UmiNO ON DE3CTER CREEK, 



Tha Fl»mb«AU Ditch »nd Mining Contpany 

Thit il a itrong company which li contlnicting a ditch from Flambeau River to 
f-Iaitiiigi Credc V^lien complete thii ditch will be thirty milei long and will carry 
4,000 miner* inche* of water. The con^any was organized in 1 903. and the worl has 
been proaeculed every teaton since thm under the supervision of WilUam H. Lang, the 
manager. Last year a section of the ditch six miles long wat convicted on the Flambeau 
<ad and considerable work has been done along the entire length of the ditch line. The 
water rights of the company cover a number of streams between Flambeau River and Ber«g 
Sea, aamng them [Hazel. Washington. Irene, Cripple, Dtscovrry. Seattle, Saundeit, DeAf 
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■ Crec^ The torilofy tdiftccnt to tbcM cicck> taimca « lar|c un of p&f 
g from ■ few cxnti to •even! doBu> tbc cafatc jranL 

1 takkig to Ahdu lg«hmi£c pipe uid tbc other appiiBcn 
t byifaaulic mkins tvith the MdioD of dtie (Sich that m now toiJete. 
WoA wiD be^ on Hazel, a bributaty of Flainbcaii RivcT. at a point wboe water fKMB 
tbe ditch ha* a pt Mw i re of 200 feeL The conpany owm 12,000 acm of mkimi laad 
OMdtr the ditch, and believe* that good value* aie id the gtoond* where opcratiea* ¥nll be 
comhicted thi* teasoo. The conpaiqr abo own* many mining claim* in the vicmity t)S 
None, on Oregon, Bombon and Dexter Creckt. and other daim* m bencbei and timtka. 
The oftcen of the Flambeau Ditch and Minmg Company are a* fi^owi: T. E. 
Ryan, of Wankeiha, Wk. precident; George N. NdMO. of St Paol, Mkm., vke-pceaident: 
J. E. Jone*, of Waiikedia. Wk. ticacarer: M^Jbam EE BramhaD. of St Pant. Mkm.. 
•ccretaiy; WilKam H. Lang, of Portland. OregoD. gcacral manager. 

Th« Salo^oB lUvwr Ditch Comp»Bjr 

Tbe Solomon River Ditch Company, under the management of Maior L. H. 
FrcBcb, built a ditch tix mile* and a haK long from Coal Creek to Ead Fork latf leaMB. 




The ditch from Eatt Fork to Big Hurrah wa> partially constructed laal year. TUi 
ditch Carrie* 5.000 incbe* of water and ha* a pretsure of 1 10 feet at Ead Fork. The 
MBpany iutalled three hydraulic elevator* befwe the dose of lait (eaaon and dU 
■ome work. D. M. Brogan wat auociated widi Major French in ihi* enteiprite. Tboma* 
E. Munday. of New York, hat acquired die controlling interest in this property. 

Tho Midnight Sun Mining »B«I Ditch Company 

In the spring ^ 1902 C. A. Giffen acquired a water right on Big Hurrah Creek 
and in 1904 he began the construction of the ditch line from Big Hunah to Solomon 
River. This ditch will be ei,;ht miles and a half long, most of it having been CMutnicted 
bit year. It has a capacity of 3.000 inches of water. 

The Midni^t Sun Mining and EMtch Company is composed of Los Angele*. 
California, capitabt*. C. A. Giifcn is the general manager of the company. 

The McDcrmott Ditch 

The highot-lioe ditch in the Solomon River country it known at the McDeimotI 
Ditch, deriving iu name from a well-known miner in the West and m Nordiwettcn 
Aluka who owned the water riffht. Most ^ this ditch was built last year, the work 
being done by contractor C. L. Morris. This ditch brings water from East Fork acnm 
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Big Hurrah Creek in a siphon to a point on Solomon River six miles below Big Hurrah. 
It has a capacity of 5,000 inches of water and 4,000 inches of water is available im 
the East Fork at lowest water. The water from this ditch will cover ten square miki 
of mineral ground under a pressure of 240 feet. 

N. O. Hultberg, who conducted the Swedish Mission on Gok>vin Bay prior to 
the discovery of gold on Anvil Creek, is the man whose efforts in Bnancing this company 
secured the money necessary to complete the work of constructing this ditch. 

MatlocR A B«Aril« DitcK 

Tlie Matlock and Beagle Ditch is two miles long, has a capacity of 500 inches of 
water with the intake at Shovel Creek. The water from this ditch has been used to work 
property on Kasson Creek where there is a deposit of gravel 1 50 feet wide and of a max- 
imum depth of twenty-five feet 

NortKw«st«rn DitcK 

Tlie Northwestern Ditch Company is a Nome corporation with the foUowing oficers: 
A. Schneider, president and general manager; Leo Lowenherz, vice-president; C. C 
Cowdca. treasurer; W. J. Rodgen, secretary. This company was organized in May. 
1904, and acquired what was commonly known as the French Ditch properties. The 
Fveoch Ditch was constructed in 1903 by A. Schneider, Mr. Porte and their awociatw. 
It was eleven miles kmg vrith a capacity of 900 miners inches, and brought water froni 
Oibome Creek to mineral ground on the eastern side of Nome River. The new company 
has extended the ditch a distance of four miles in the direction of Hastings Creek, with 
the object of covering the old beach line a short distance back from the shore of Bering 
Sea where valuable gold deposits have been discovered. This old beach line has been 
partially prospected from Fort Davis to Hastings Creek and has been found to be rich 
in gold, the deposits being simiUr in many respects to the gold found in the present beach. 

Crippl« Riv«r Hx^lraialic Miaintf CompaAx 

The Cripple River Hydraulic Mining Company, owning sixteen 160-acre trads 
of mineral hmd on Cripple River, has constructed a ditch four miles k>ng and carrying 
700 inches of water from Willow Creek to Cripple River. The company began hydraulic 
operations upon its property last season. This company has plans to build a ditch t%irelve 
miles or more kng to bring water from Cripple River and ddiver it upon its holdings 
under a pressure of 250 feet The ground owned by the Cripple River Hydraulic MiniBg 
Company contains gold values estimated at $1 the cubic yard. 

TK« Seward DitcK 

Ample capital was secured during the past winter to construct a ditch from None 
River at the mouth of Dorothy Creek to the beach of Bering Sea east of None. Mr. 
C. L. Morris has taken the contract to buiU this ditch this season. Tlie ditch wiD be 
tUrty-fire miles k»g and %nll carry 4,000 inches of water. It will cover such wel- 
knowB creeb as Dexter, Extra Dry, Lost, Tripple, McDonald, Otter, Pehik, Newlon 
Not. I and 2, Dry, Bourbon, Saturday, Wonder, Center, Cooper, Holyoke and Lilife. 
These streams comprise a large part of the auriferous gravels surToun<fing Anv3 Mo«n- 
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tain. The ditch will deliver water at the higbetl part of Dexter Occk under 100 fact 
of pretfure. 

The Seward ditch was cradled by John D. Leedsr and H. T. Haidine. Dr. 
Cabell Whitehead, general manager of the Alaska Banking and Safe Depoik Coapogrt 
considered the proposition favorably and assisted in organizing the conpaaiy and tnancing 
the project Heniy Bratnober. one of Dr. Whitehend*s associates in the Topknk Ditch 
Company, is krgely interested in the Seward cEtch. The completion of the wofk that 
has been pknned for the Seward Ditch Company will require a capital of from $150,000 
to $200,000. 

Ktsgs^roR Miniwkg and DitcK C 



The best evidence of the prospective value of the Kougarok Mining Dirtikt is die 
number of ditch enterprises that will be started in this region tins year. Notabk anioag 
these enterprises is the work of the Kugarok Mining and Ditch Company, of which J. M. 
Davidson is president and general manager, and J. E. Chil>erg, of Seattle, viceiNesidcnL 
Mr. Davidson has gone to Nome this season to build a ditch thirteen miles long, starting at 
No. 8 bekw Johnson's Discovery on Ae Kougarok River and ending in die vidnily of 
Arctic Creek. Tlie ditch will be twelve feet wide on the bottom, sixteen feet wide on lop 
and three feet and a half deep, and will carry 2,500 inches of water. It %nll odend along 
the left limit of the Kougarok I^er, crossing Macklin Creek in siphons to Iw i Hmgs of die 
company near Homestake Creek; thence to the end of the survey, crossing Taylor Creek 
in siphons. 

Seattl::. Nome and St Louis capital is building this ditch, the estimated cost of which 
n $100,000. The ditch will cover not less dian 10,000 acres of vakiable mineral ground, 
and will furnish water for mining operations in this part of Seward Peninsula for the next 
hall century or more. 

TK« C«aric DitcK 

The Cedric Ditch Company, of which Major L. H. French is manager, is construct- 
ing a big ditch in the Oregon Creek and Cripple River country. F. S. Smith* a promi- 
nent Nome miner, buik a part of this ditch Ust year. The water was turned through 
it and hydraulic work was begun on a bench of Oregon Creek just before the freeze-up. 

The Cedric Ditch Company is a strong organization, financially equipped to carry 
the undertaking to a successful conchision. Plenty of water will be provided to wash 
the large area of auriferous gravels of this region. The known values in Ae ground under 
this ditch should make the Cedric Ditch one of the best properties in Northwestern Alaska. 

Rs^Aoian Minli^tf Comps^nx 

Among the projected enterprises of the Kougarok Dntrict this year is the construction 
of a ditch bringing water from Windy Creek to Kougarok River and to Dahl CreeL This 
enterprise was promoted and successfully financed during the past win^ by Mr. L. P. 
Ranous, a well known and energetic miner of the Northland. The company was organized 
in Millbank, South Dakota, and is capitalized at $400,000. Hie officers are as follows: 
L P. Ranous, president and general manager; M. O. Johnson, vice-president; J. H. 
Brannon, treasurer; J. S. Farley, secretary: Henry Eikman, director; W. A. Warren, 
engineer. This project contemplates the expenditure of about $150,000. Hie ditch 
when finished will be thirty-five miles kmg (inchiding lateral ditches) and will carry t%ifo 
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W* o( water. On Kougan^ Riva tbe water can be cUivcred tsidcr a pic^ 
■we of hvo hmxlred (ccL At Dafal Creek tlie prtaiute wiB be ooe himclred and &ft)r toL 
Tiat ditch Ime wiH cover do! iem than 1 0,000 acre* of mineTal gtouDcL In 
Bcarly every proipect hole that ba* been dug under tbit ditch Hue gold hat been found, in 
many place* in vahiet ndBcical to be pro&tably nuDed by thuce^wxe* and iboveling-in. 
Thit ditdi line will cro« ti^t crecki and the volume of water in the ditch wiU be au^ 
mcnied by tapping the walen at loine of tiieie ttreaim. Thit company hu mapped ovi 
«rork for laon than ■ generatioo. 

.T. T. E,»n«'s DItcK 

T. T. Lane ha* extensive holding* in the Kougorok Dittrict. He did coniiderable 
work building a ditch b ihi* part of the country lad Kaion, and wilt complete the work 
thit year ao that water from the ditch may be made available for mining purpoae*. 

Mr. Lane** ditch work ha* been an iUiulration of economical ditch-«oo(lructioB. 




Fhotoaraiih by F. 



INMACHIIK RIVER, A SINLOUB STREAM. 



He ha* by proq>ecting dcmonttrated the great value* m the ICougarok benche*, and hi* 
ditch line will cover come of the most promiiing property of thi* unque*tionably rich region. 

AnotKvr Ditch 

another cKtch enterpriie in the Kougarok Diitrict thi* *ea*OR. Thi* enter- 
the management of Mr. Stone, and exleniive ditch ci»utruction hat been 



There i 
priie i* undei 
planned. 



Bon»ns»*C»lifornl« Cr««R Ditch 



Thi* ditch i* one of the largest and ino*t important enterprife* of thit character pit^ 
pa*cd for Seward Peniniula. It hai been promoted by J. J. King and C. L Kemp. 
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George M. Aifafofd it ^ ^^aea wtw mu6e ike nvwyi. The plu of tfaii ditdi m to 
Ijkke wmter from dtc bml of Boauza Creek. Frnb Am ietake the ditch wil ettend mlooc 
the krh bnk of Bonaza Cmk a <fataKe of ahoitf lea adei to CaGfoniia Cmh. The 
water wifl be earned acrow tfak *«aai « a i^^aa- At CaEloraiB Cicek ifaii dkch wiB 
converge nto aaolhs ditch i iiijiag waKr hom Cafifonia Creek. Fion the point of 
cooSnoKe it m propoaed to btiag the water m o^mI the Hodfa of CaEforaia Creek to the 
bead of Ohio Cret^ and mm the kft fork of jackna Cietk to Shorel Creek MoonlaiB. 

Accofdmg to tbe pbiK tfaii ditch w9l cairr 4.S00 kchca of water wfakh wil he 
deSrered at Shovel Cicck Moootaia under a pt M ar e of 264 fecL Tbe total length erf 
ifitcbet from tbe intakes to Skovd Creek Moontaia wil be Eft^ nule*. Thii bgve indudca 
another hi^line ditch takatg water bom another aamce at Califocnia Cieck. Tbe high- 
line ditch will carry 1 .000 nchet at wato- and wfl dehrer it at tbe head of Mjnrterr Creek 
with ndfident prenure for hjrekaabckMg. The mam ditch wil cover the cntve Stovel 
Creek Batin. and can be made to n^plT water on al the gioaod between Port Safety and 
the mountain*. Bonanza Creek and SokNnoa River, k ii *^™^'*■^ that the w^tv of rti» 
ditch wilt cover 1 30 iquare miles. Mu^ of tbk gnw^<l it known to be mmcTalizcd. but 
asde from the gravel deposits of Sbovd Creek and its trAntaries there hat not been mnch 
proq>ect)ng. The estimated cost of the lower <iteh it SI 30.000 and tbe probahle cost 
at completion of all the plant of tbe work it about $300,000. 
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The Field of Endeavor 



Towns and Mining Campa — Schoola, Churchea and Societies — ^Telephonea and Railroada 
— Initiative of Dredge Mining. 



THE towns and mining camps of Seward Peninsula are the best evidence to the v 
cursory obeerver of the resources of the country, and the extent to which thigr 
have been developed. Facilities for the transaction of business which these towns 
possess, the public utilities which enterprising citizens have constructed* the 
churches and schools, the societies and clubs, the substantial character of the buildings — al 
these indicate a country possessing permanency and producing wealth. 

Nome is the principal town of the peninsula. Other towns which have grown out 
of the svraddling clothes of mining camps, are G>uncil City, Solomon, Dickson, Teller, 
Candle Gty and Deering. There are numerous mining camps, some of them being post- 
oficcs which are designated by titles of city or town. Tlie trading posts are bases of 
supplies (or the miners operating in territories adjacent to them. Among these are Bhiff, 
Cheenik, White Mountain, Sullivan City, Lane's Landing, Mary's Igloo, York and Tin 
City. There are n>ad4iouses at convenient distances on all the principal trails. 

Council City is second in importance of the towns of the peninsula, and is the scat 
of the recorder's office for the Council District. It is situated on the northern side of 
Neukhik River about ten miles from its confluence with Fish River, and inland from Cheenik 
about sixty miles. It has been built on a bench of the stream which forms a natural town- 
site« furnishing splendid drainage and being of such elevation as to secure safety in case 
of high water and ice gorges for which the Neukluk is noted. When the town was fissl 
established it was in the midst of a spruce forest, but construction of buildings and the need 
of fuel have caused the destruction of the surrounding timber, until the clearing in which 
Council City is situated has become so large that available timber is no k>nger near at hand. 

The population of Council City m the winter time is about 600. The town has 
two churches, a Presbyterian and a Catholic; a public school, and Camp No. 1 1 of the 
Arctic Brotherhood, a Northland fraternal order. The business establishments during the 
winter of 1 903-04, consisted of seven ftores, two hoteb, two hospitals, one drug store, one 
hnnbcr yard and eleven sak>ons. 

SokNnon is a seaboard town, at the mouth of Sokmion River, thirty-five miles east 
of Noow. It is the base of supplies for the Sokmon River country, comprising the region 
drained by the Sokmion River and its tributaries, an area of probably 100 square miles. 
Solomon has a popuktion in the wmter season of about 1 50. It has three stores, four 
hotds and the usual quota of sakxms. 

Dickson, just acnm the river from SokMnon, is the seaboard terminal of the Councfl 
City and Sokxnon River Raiboad. The main offices of the company are k>cat«l Imps* 
and a town-site has been laid out upon which a number of buiMings have been coMlmclad. 

The town of Tdler is situated on Grantley Harbor. It was named after Senator Tel- 
kr» in recognition of his services in behalf of the measure for the introduction of domcitk 
reindeer in Alaska. This town is the site of the first reindeer station established in Seward 
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TeUer hu the diitiDction <^ hiving die bett hubor of the penimuk, but thb 
huboT ha* the ittwdvuitA^e of not being i^md for navigation » early in tbe leaMO ai the 
roxktead at Nome. Grantley Haibor i>. however, tbe orIt natnral haibor on dte northern 
coati of Bering Sea. Golovin Bay fumithef good haibor facilitiei for veiadi of light drafL 




Teller it a unali place vfith a permanent p<q}ulalion of not more than fifty. It ha*, however, 
(tore*, boteh and talooni. Xhe Northweiteni Gimmcrcial Company hat a braitch itorc 
at thii place. Tbe development of the surrounding country wiD contribute to the growth of 
Tdler. 

A nirvey hai been made (or a railroad between Nome and Teller. In tbe early day* 
of Nome, it wa* believed by the promoter! of diii enterprice that freight could be landed at 
Teller, on account of the tupcrior harbor facibtiet, and rcthipped by rail to Nome at a lower 
coat than it could be landed from veueb in the roaddcad at Nome by mean* of ligjitcr*. 

Candle City » a town that grew up ai a reiult of tbe diKOvcr>- of gold on Candle 
CreeL This discovery was made in the fall of 1901, and in the fall of 1902 there were 
300 or 400 pet^le in Candle City. There are not so many there today. In appearance 
the town is a typical mining camp built of logs obtained from the qinice foreil* on the 
Kewalilc River, fifteen miles or more above Candle City. The difliculty of getting nippbe* 
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to CwkUc Gty make* the price of aS commodittet tat^i. In ihe nutter of the cort of Evinf 
it b abo a typical mining camp. 

Deering it located on Kolzebue Sound and ii the dittrSMiting point for die mine* of 
Inmachuk River, Kugnik River and Candle Creek. 
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Maiy'i Igkto ii dte wat ^ the recorder'i office of the Kougaiok Dirtrict It it abo 
a pottofice. and Ate nwal inv>ortant station of thii great inland mining <EitncL It derivea 
iti name from an Etkiroo woman wrhote igloo wai. in die early dayi. the principal feature of 
Ae place. 

Qteenik, aut^>elled by the Board on Geognphical Name* at Wathington, ii on 
C^ovin Bay. and one of the oldest ttaticKii of Northwcitem Alaska. A Swedish mi wi aw 
and school it ettabbbed here. Oie of the first trading posts of the peninsula was 
located here. Cheenik means tea-kettle, and is derived from the Russian chy, i 



White Mountain is a base of tuppUe* for the Wild Goose Mining and Trading CoB- 
pany. Bkif ' it a little town near the mines of Danieb Creek. Then is a mitsinn at Cape 
Plince of Wales, and a native village known as Kingegan. Hugh J. Lee it mistioaaiy aad 
nqMntcodent of the reindeer station, which is situated here. O. J. Rognon a the temdkf 
of the Government school. There it a pottoffice here detignated by the name of Wafi. 
Ymfc, Tin City and Providence are camps in die tin region. In 1900 York WM ft 
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pIkc «f MwidoiMe lafMiftaMe. b wm bcfiewd ikn far nae pMple ^ 
a ijraj «( Ndm. ImI the cncb i^mm wfaidi k w» dcpcMlat EiABd to k p 
dwplKC ii Hw odlr a vlMe of haK a cfeza peofile. 

Thii hMtr ikculi of the iema towa> and MOMg casfM of S 
COBipku. bat » mtrodmud here to Jiow ibe bd dial the people who fame aaac to 4b 
coootrr have fathered in Ellle rni—f i tin m miom part> of (he paMok. aad an ba^ 
at d>e work of deveJop«t dik cmBtiy. The BoaAer of ifaeM kmra> aad caapa. aiiiliO 
■cattcred at they are. ifaow that the pn d o m maienl hat beea tai>mi m (UnaaS >■*— fa;— 
where thejr are tttnated Thk idea wiB coatef to the twrnia a roocepiiBa «f k willii 
tprcad J i ti i xai oo of the p l a c n- fnld in the grardi of Sewaid PcmmJb. 




MICMBERB OF KEQOAYAH KOZQA AND THEIR CLUB HOUaET. 

Noma 

A centut of Noine taken in the winter of 1903-04 ^wi a popuUtioo of 3Jft5 
people. In 1900 it it eitiraated that 18,000 people landed in Nome, but there never hat 
baM Mich • ruih in any lubtequcnt leaion. The number of people that have gone to NoAa 
vmf vnv dorint the patt two years it about 4,000. Ai non of thcae people cBaa«e ■ 
■inini ihay itop m Nome ««ly long enough to make preparationt that are neoouir (or 
ihfir nunmer't woik. The population of Nome in the tummcr leaioB may be crthnaled at 
bitwaen 4.000 and 5.000. 

Nome it built on the tundra at an elevation of from twenty to fifty feel above ibe ac*. 
Some of the buiMingi come down to the water'i edge. The great ttorm in the Ul of 1900 
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destroyed a large number of buitdingt that 
were coutnicted too clote to the wa. The 
tundra back of the beach, upoo v/hich tlie 
greater part of the town ii lituated, it about 
the wont spot that could have been lelected 
for a town-lite. In the early dayt the itreels 
were ahnoit impauable, and it hat been only 
by penittent ditching, draining and graveling 
the Mrcett thai anything like paitabte thor- 
ou^faret have been tecured. 

Nome it built along the beach a dittance 

of a mile or more. The main tlreet and a 

few other itreett are planked. There are 

I in the rcudertce part of the town. Moit of the butineti it confined to 

FioM Street In Front Street diere are a large number of suitable buildmgi in which 

•re itoR*. ba^ and oficct. 

TIm town hat an excellent water supply, being provided with water from Moonlight 

SpriDgt at the bate of Anvil Mountain, by meant <rf a conduit from the tpringt to the tows. 

Of coune, thit water tupply it shut off in the winter time on account of the frott. but in 

die nmmei teaaon the water fumi^ied to the retidentt of Nome it equal to the water 

fomidbed to any town in North America. In the winter teaton water it obtained from 

Sbakc River and Dry Creek by cutting 

holet tbrau^ the ice, and it peddled 

Arnnh the town Iqr water vendon. The 

Moooli^t Springt water workt it owned 

br the original mcmben of the Pioneer 

MiniiB Company, Linde4>erg. Lindblom, 
■ and Kiebberg. 
le hat an electric light plant >^ich 
I h^ to all the itoret, hotek, ta- 

toooi and other placet of butineti, and to 

miMf private reudencci in the winter lea- 

•OD. In the lummer time there it very 

fitde need of artificial lighL The electHc 

E^l plant it owned by Jafet Undeberg, 

pretident of die Pioneer Mbing CtHn- 

pony, and it marwged by Mr. J. J. 

Cole. NOME POSTOFFICE. 

Nome hat a telephone lyitem, and kmg dittance linet connecting Nome with Council, 
QieeMk and intermediate poinU. Kougarok and Teller, constructed by A. E. Boyd, 
and BOW owned by the Alaika Telegraph iuid Telephone Cwnpany, a corporatiwi 
organized by Mr. Boyd, and under his management. The hnes to Kougarok and ' 
Teller were conlructed lait winter, and when they were finished the entire tyttem com- 
prised 350 mSet of wire. This system con^ritet the best improved and most modem 

me 4>paratui. and the service rendered to the public it both efficient and tatitfac- 
It b repwted that the line will be extended from Chcenik to Unalakleel, con- 

g with die United States Government Telegr^ih Line. If diis connection be made 
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ifae wirelcN telegr^>h bctwnai St- 
Miduel and S^tty wiU be tmoec' 
eMwy. Tbe SOmmx between Nook 
and Uiw]>kleet k 240 mile*. 

Mr. Boyd, wbo u *a eatapnt- 
Bg citizen and tirdeM worker, de- 
•svct commeiKUtion tot the excc^ 
lent icrvice %irhich be hat wtabhAed 
betweea Nome and the mining camp* 
on the wata-died that draiiH iolo 
Beiing tea. The telq>boae ii « 
great tia>e-«aver to minen fntjr 
mile* or more from a bate of tuppBet 
wbo may need lometbing iodi^taM- 
able to their work. 

Nome hat two public acbool 
buildingi, one ntuated near tbe Fed- 
eral Court building and anolfaa on 
the (andipit in the part of Nome 
on die weU lide of Soakr River. 
The main school building cmitaiiu 
five school room*. Thit (chool it 
modern in equi|m)ent and the cur- 
counei of the 



primary department, a grammar 
tcbool and a hi^ tcbooi. It it 
under tbe lopervition of Profcttor 
D. H. Traphagcn, ^ capable and 
an expctieuced educator. The num- 
ber of children attending school in 
Nome ii about 200. There it abo 
a nt^t ichool under the mpervinon 
of f^fettor Riley. Many grown- 
IV people, mott of them ^ foreign 
birth, attend die night tchooL 

There are three churches in Nome, 
designated m the order m which they 
were established: Congregationai, 
Episcopal and Catholic 

The Elaglei have an aetie and 
the Arctic BrotheThood has a camp 
at Nome. Each c^ these orden 
owns a building provided widi a 
chib room and an aMembly hall. 
The Matons. Kni^lt of Pydiiat 
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J. C. Gaffney'B Store. 
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The Bank oC Cape Nome. 
BI'SINESS BI-OCKa IN NOHR 
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proident The oficers idected for 1905 m u f<^wi: Mn. M. C Ei 

dent; Mn. T. M. Reed, fint vke-proidail ; Mm HdcB Kio^Ml. Mcond ^ 

Mn. M. J. Cochna, Mcrclujr; Mn. R. N. Sodimcmi, treuoRr. Tbe boAid ol n 

m: Mn. M. C E«n(«. Mn. T. M. Reed. Min Heka KkiUL Mn. M. J. Codna 

and Mn. R. N. SinpMO. 

Nc»e ba* three newniMpcn, two pubfahcd (cni-wwUjr and oae mct^. Tha 
"Nugget" of which J. F. A. Stroag u the editor aod proprietor, ii 
and Sabirdavs. The "News," die bnt 
iMwq>^)er Mtabljrfied b None, ii owned by 
WiH A. Steele, of Seattle. Hany C Sted 
ii the editor and pubUier. It it inued 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. Both of 
these papen are Nx-colunui (oUo, but the 
dieets are enlarged to seven-cohimn in the 
sununcT season on account <^ the increased 
volume of business. The "Noate Gold Dig- 
ger" ii owned and published by S. H. Ste- 
vens. This papa is issued weekly, Thurs- 
days being pi^bcation days. 

In the matter of banks Nome is wdl pro- 
vided. There arc three banking instkutiooi 
n the town, and each of these bai^ is 
equipped with an assay ofice, the purchase 
of gold being one of the leuhng features of 
the tMwtiwg business in Nome. 

The Alaska Banking and Safe DcfMsil 
Company was organized under the laws <^ 
the state of West Virginia, with a capital 
stock of $125,000, and began business in Nor 
Taylor, AsstsUnt Secretaiy United States Treasury, preiidcnt; George E, Roberts. Di- 
rector of the Mint, vice-preiident: E. C. Robinson, o( Washington, treasurer; Dr. Cabell 
Whitehead, general manager: F. H. Thatcher, cashier; Eugene Ailes, asiayei. Deposits 
m this bank have been as hi^ as $750,000. It has Bre and burglar proof vaults and 
deah extensively in gold bulhon. The purchase of gold bullion during the open i W io n 
<i 1904 amounted to $1,500,000, $200,000 more than it had been in any i 




Larrest Hydraulic Pips Factory In 



e in 1 900. lu officen are. Hon. H. A 



The bank of Cape Nome was also established in 1900 by Seattle capitabti. Jamea 
D. Hoge. the well known Seattle banker, is president of diit institution, and N. B. Sohkcr, 
v^ b also cashier of the Union Savings Bank of Seattle, it the manager trf the Bank of 
Cape Nome. This bank does an extensive buuness. having a large clientage, and has done 
its share m the sphere of banb toward the development of this country. It has a capital 
stock of $50,000 and occupies a modem building recently constructed by the bank cor- 
a for its o 



The Miners and Merchants Bank of Nome was organized last fall with a capita) 
slock of $100,000, most of which was tubacribed by minen and merchants of Nome. 
Eugene Chilberg. treasurer of the Pioneer Minmg Company, is the president of this bank 
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ALASKA BANKING AND 8AFK I 



ud C. G. Cowden, formerly caihier o( Alaika Banking and Safe Depout Company, ii the 
cathier of the new institution. This bank starts out under very favorable ampicei. 



Th« Churchvs «if Noin* 

The tiiree churches in Nome are evidence of religious endeavor. The Conpega- 
tional Church was esUblisbed m 1899. by Re\. Dr. Wirth. This gentleman le- 
cured die fundi to build a subttanlial and commodious ho^ital, which was cote 
stnicted. Several clergymen have ministered to the Congregational flocL The Rev. 
C. E.. Ryberg hat been the pastor foi the past three years. He succeeded the Rev. 
Mr. Fowler. The church building is a splendid edifice for Nome. If not the roost, 
certainly not the least important work <A this church it a library, the largest and bat 
in NorthweMem Alaska. 

The Rev. Mr. White is the rector of the Episcopal Church of Nome. The 
church was eitabli^ed by direction of Bishop Rowe, whose dioceie b the eottre Dit- 



lit HOm AKD 8BWARD VESfSSCUL 



tndt of AUn. The int icctor io dwie ww the Rtw. C H. Biemr. wImk «ood 

The cnacr *«e of ihe Calbefic OmcIi «m Ud by FiAs Abyiis JacqKt. 
S. J.. Jdy 4. 1901. «a Ae cfcwii tn> opocd w C^^tmm «kr iufcw«H br Father 
VH dcr PoL S. J. Father Calahb tn> the prndi pdot b l902-'03. He b ok 
of Ihe oUot ■■■naiiiii of AUk» awl Ae Yab* Tcrntay. ha«kf va« fBrty jchs 
of Im ife Monf Ihe hdMi. He «a» ior Kvolca yon S^Mrior Gwnl k the 
NwDiwcft icniloiy. He v a giMMi old Bna OBd a beoirtni cMBadef • 

Father vaa dcr Pol m the print m dnnfe of dw dhlrict. aad u aa 
caHBcntljr piactical naa. woridag far the teapoial wdhie of the aatnret as 
wdl at the fpntaal co t olatioa of Ui while ladL He u ■■■rtrJ ia dw work hf 
Father La Fortme, who fpeab the EtUaw laa ga age aad woib ■mnag the natmft. 
Aaioag the good and atcfol tUafi which Father vaa dcr Pol has dooe it the orgiH 
aizatioD of die Mioer's Home dab of None. TUi cfab has a moabcnh^i of 250. 
The priest's rcsadence is used as a aicfting place far the dob. It is p ro v ided with a 
fibraiy and jnnocent games for the in i li i ictiiw i aad amntrmmt of the a i rmhrrs who have 
aodung to occupy their time during the long winters. 

Father Devine, of Montreal had charge of the station at Council Q^ far a 
period of two ycan» ending in the fall of 1 904. He buik the church at CoundL Father 
Derine is editor of a Catholic loumal ia Montrtal« and a man of literary aooomplidi- 



In 1903 the Sisters of Providence, of Montreal. Canada, rstablidied the Holy 
Cross Hospital in Nome. The first year it received forty-two patients, and the second 
year 286 patients. The Catholic school was established in October, 1904, and opened 
with twenty-^oor pupik. 



^ Arctic BrotKcrKcod 



Probably the most unique and distinctive fraternal society in the world is the 
Arctic Brotherhood. Unique because of the circumstances which attended its 
birth, and distinctive because its jurisdiction is limited to the Northland. Bom at a 
time when the feeling between the United States and Great Britain over the Alaska 
boundary line was running bery high, the Arctic Brotherhood furnished a common 
bond of fellowship between citizens of the two great Anglo-Saxon nations. Fathered 
as it was by American and British officers, its motto, *'No Boundary Line Here,** meant 
a great deal to the hardy argonauts who climbed the Chilkoot in the early months of 
*98; and its growth was rapid. Members from the mother camp at Skagway mushed 
over the trail to Atlin and White Horse and down the Yukon to Dawson and Circle, 
and whenever the material was found camps of the new order were established. Started 
as a )oke on board the S. S. City of Seattle enroute to Skagway in Feb., 1898, the 
order has grown to magnificent proportions, now numbering eighteen camps with a total 
membership of 5,000. 

Camp Nome No. 9 was installed by Deputy Arctic Chief Sam. C. Dunham on 
the 9th of January, 1900. Starting with only sixteen charter members, its growth has 
been steady and its membership roll now bears the names of more than 500 of the 
r e p r es entative mining, business and professional men of Northwestern Alaska. It is 
probably the most representative organization in the United States, its native bom mem- 
ben hailing from forty-three states and territories. It is at the same time thoroughly 
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cosmopolitan, twenty-five per cent, of its members being of foreign birth, representing 
nineteen countries. The high character of its mmbership is most clearly shown by the 
tact that twenty per cent of its members are college men. 

Members of Camp Nome No. 9 have blazed the trail into nearly every new camp 
in Alaska and the Yukon, and have made this part of Alaska what it is today. When, 
at some far distant time, the historian seeks the names of those hardy pioneers who 
proved to be the empire buiMers of the Northland, he will find them on the rolls of 
the Arctic Brotherhood. He will also find that much of the early history of what at 
that time will be the '*North Star*' state, one of the brightest in Uncle Sam's constel- 
lation, was made in the lodge hall of Camp Nome No. 9. 

The Camp at the present time is in a most prosperous condition, having an en- 
thusiastic active membership of 250; a well-appointed club house; a large and well- 
equipped gymnasium; a fine k>dge hall with a new hardwood floor; in short, all the 
conveniences of a first-class club in the states. 

Tills brief notice of the Arctic Brotherhood is not intended as an invidious men- 
tion. The Eagles have a strong organization in Nome, and so have other fraternal 
orders; but the Arctic Brotherhood is an order ''native and to the manner bom," and 
therefore entitled to prominence in this booL 

Semrard Peninstilm Railroads 

Seward Peninsula has thirty-five miles of railroads in operation. The Nome-Arctic 
Railroad Company has a narrow-guage line between Nome and Anvil and Dexter Creeks. / 
This line was constructed by the Wild Goose Mining and Trading Company from Nome ^ 
to Anvil Creek in 1900. It has since been extended up the left limit of Anvil Creek 
across the divide between Anvil and Dexter Creeks to the southeastern base of King Moun- 
tain overk>oking Nome River. The terminal is ten miles from Nome. This road is point- 
ing toward Kougarok District and may be extended to this part of the interior of Seward 
Peninsula as soon as the traffic justifies the construction of the road-bed. 

The Council City and Solomon River Railroad is a standard-guage line planned to 
connect Solomon with Council City. The line has been constructed and equipped to East 
Fork, sixteen miles from Solomon. This road has its shops and offices, which are of a 
subtantial character, at Dickson, the seaboard terminal of the road just across the river bom 
Solomon. This railroad has been constructed in a substantial manner with a view to per- 
manency and future operations. The road-bed is level and ballasted, and all the work both 
in construction of the road and in the construction of the company's buildings shows pama- 
taking care and the intention to secure lasting results. There is material on the groimd to 
complete the road from its present terminal to Council City. 

The Wild Goose Mining and Trading Company has a railroad in operation bet%reen 
Council City and No. 15 Ophir CreeL This road was constructed to acconunodate 
the traffic of the company, but it has proved to be a great convenience to other operators 
on Ophir Creek. The line is seven miles k>ng. It is a narrow-gauge road, the kind best 
adapted for short hauls in Alaska. 

THe Initiative c/ Dredge Mining 

The dredger and steam shovel are destined to perform an important part in the mining 
operations of Seward Peninsula. The work heretofore done by diese methods has not 
t>een extensive, and has been in a measure experimental This work has demonslrated* 
however, the practicability of this kind of mining. Major L. H. French took the first 
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slevn ihovel to Northwolen] Aluka ud umcI it ■ucceufutly tw No. 5 Anvfl Cntk. Woi^ 
with ilredgm hu been conducted in ■ detuKory toit of way nnce the Kuon of 1 900. Lwt 
year Mr. C A. Fenin, mannger of the Nordiem MinmB and Tnuling CompaOf, 
operated a diedger on Solomon River, and the raault of his work wa* veiy talnfacloiT. 
Latt teaMM) W. M. Johniton, of Chicago, a mining engineer of wide experience and recog- 
nizcd ability, buih a large dredger on Snake River opposite the Wild Goote Mbing Com- 
pany'i pumping plant. Thk dredger will be operated thi* leawn. Mr. W. L. LeUnd. 
of the Miocene Ditch Company, ha« (hipped a large dredging plant to Solomon to be med 
in mbing some of the gold-bearing graveU of Solomon River. Another large dred^ii 




plant wi8 be intulled on Nome River near the mouth of Dexter Creek. Thit plant it the 
property d the Seward Peninsuta Mining Company, of which W. C. WiUdni u the gamml 
manager. The dredger hat a capacity of 3,000 cubic yardt ot gravel every twcoty'four 
hour*. It will be initalled at a cost of $90,000. The con^Mny owni tixty-four mintBg 
claim*. c»ntaining 1 ,2S0 acrei. situated on Nome River, extending a dittance of four milet 
and diree-quartert up the stream from the mouth of Dexter CrecJc. 

If the work done by these dredgers this season meets the cxpecUtiou of the operaton. 
diit kind of mining in Seward Peninsula will receive a decided impelut, and result in iDcne 
extenttve mining by this method. 

Tbere is little doubt that large areas of the country may be tucceufuUy mined by 
dredgen. The greatest iii4>edimcnt to tuccetiful operations of this character it frozen 
ground, and, as I have ebevdicre remarked, the frozen condition tif tlie earth in the Nortb- 
tand it ibe dmsI serious proUem to be toked by the mining engineer and operator. Other- 
wise the Nome District diould present ideal conditions (or dredge mining. Most of the 
bedrock is mica-schist and much of it is partially deconq>osed: A miner will readily tee 
that thit cmnlitian furnishes better opportunities for work with a dredger than a bedrock 
competed of hard limestone. 
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Th« Wild Coeaa Mining and Trading Co. 

The be*t evidence of what may be accompluhed by intelligent methodi and the ex- 
erciie of buiineu tense is shown by what has been done by tome of the prominent companie* 
of this country. Notable and pre-eminent among these companies is the one that was pro- 
■noted, organized and managed by Charles D. Lane, who hag been a quartz and placer 
miner for more than half a century. He is not only a miner but the possessor of 
dial uncommon attribute known at common sense. Under his direction and through his 
management, the Wild Goose Mining and Trading Company has become one of the best 
dividend properties in all Ala^. 

As it usually the case with companies that are organized and operated for the pur- 
pose of paying dividends, where no stock it for tale, it is difficult to obtain information from 
the company about its affairs and plans. What I shall tay in the following lines may 
not be absolutely accurate, but it u very near die truth, near enough to illustrate the idea 
which prompts me to tell this story, and that idea it thus: Capital wisely invested in the 
mines of Seward Peninsula and intelligently managed by people who arc practical miners 
and capable business men, will yield splendid returns. 

When Mr. Lane visited Kotzebue in the fall of '98 his knowledge of mines and 
mbing permitted him to see the great future in store for Seward Peninsula. Although a 
man of wealth he foresaw the need of greater capital than he possessed. He organized the 
Wild Goose Mining and Trading Company with a capital of $1,000,000. The stock 
was subscribed by Mr. Lane and a few of hit San Francisco and Baltimore friends. The 
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Wm. Kt.lM.li, II. T. Hi.i-.llii)!, F. K. F11II..T. (;. I.. I''isli. J. \V, W.nHhwar.i. n. A. riiiKK.:!]. 

W. B. Wnll, A. T. WI.MoHei.H, M. Kjul.slieru, Th.is. Soolt, F. A. H.inw.n. J. f. Sliinley, li. M, Shtdm 

N. H. Caaile. S. B. olsoii, [., H. Tanii.T. J. C. Gaffney. C. S. JolinHon. Sam ■ ■ 

N. J. Nicholson, B. T. Uwypr, H, A. Insulin, F. A. Shaw. W. 1.. Blatchfnrd. 

C. H. nawBon. J, F. Palmer. W. A. Sternberg. J. H. UroreK W. V. Rlneli 

M. Bruce. M. J, M.HhewH. F. G, Kiipplftman. J. B. MrKeon, I... W. Sutter. F. O. HankB, F. W. Swanton. 

T. White. T. M. Reed. W. T. I-erklnB, J. D. Leedy. A. J. Cody. P. H. WattH. 

A. X. (ininl, U r,. Lane. R. V. Adams, F. A. Steele, W. E. Gelger. E. P. Sullivnii, W. H. FerBUSon. 

T. C. Snell, J. H. I#e. W. A. Brown. A. L. Smiley, H. O. Butler. F. K. DaRKett. 

P. S. I-ang. J. F. Gelse. R, E, Beach. C. E. Adcock. P. H, McGrntii. I* 8. Burrell. C. 1.. Johnaon. 

M. G. Jones. C. H. MfBrlde. H. C. Wilkinson, J, H. Smith, J. A. Gibson. P. C. S.illfvan. 

J. T. ThornciueHt. 1. A. Boy r Ion. Harry C. Gordon, S. CartiT. E. M. RInlnRer. J. S. Klewl. J. H. Kelly. 

A. W. Piper, R. H. Humber. G. .Selfferl. A. Raweon, J. E, Feiiton, A. R. Cody. E. I,. Blnnk. 
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ARCTIC BROTHKRHOOIK 



. J. R,' McCarthy, T. D. ( 



el, C. E. Hoxal. 



N. B. Solner. F. H. Thalcher. E. J. Ualy. J. 

<•. H. H. Bloor. E. B. Doiler, S. J. Call, C C. Thorn, . 

J. T. Reed. C. A. Milchfill. A. Baldwin. G. A, Jettery. 



, P. Dam. J. T. Price. 
)ush." J. P. MoCnbe. J. W. Campbell. 



B. Southward, O. B. MamCon. E. 
Fink. M. E. Emeraon, E. Reid. 
■•'■". McGinn. C. A. Bangha; 
A. C, GrlBSB. - ■■ "'- 



__. . J. H. Chnrette, 

.. . . F. Miller. E, S. Griicsby, J. Schell. A. j. naly. J, B. Harris. W. M. Eddy. 
I. W. N. Monrop, F. W. Redwood. F, J, Kolash, W. P. Pilgrim. L. C. Hansen. E. George. 



. H. E. Hammond. 



■; J. D. Jourden. 
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million dollars derived from the sale of this stock was invested in Seward Peninsula mining 
property. This company has acquired all of its property by purchase. The company's 
holdings are principally on Ophir Creek, in the G>uncil District, and on Anvil Creek in the 
Nome District. Work was mapped out and improvements were planned whereby water 
could be made available for the extensive operations necessary to make an undertaking of 
this character successful. 

Up to the beginning of the mining season of 1904, the Wild Goose Mining and 
Trading Company had taken out of the ground more than $3,000,000, but had not 
declared a dividend. All of this vast sum of money had been re-invested in new properties 
and improvements. The big ditch on Ophir Creek costing about $400,000, the gigantic 
pumping plant on Snake River near Nome, forcing the water to the summit of Anvil Moun- 
tain, costing not less than a third of a million dollars, probably more, the railroad from Nome 
to Anvil, and the railroad from Council City to No. 1 5 Ophir Creek represent the prin- 
cipal improvements. The company's property on Ophir Creek is between seven and eight 
miles k>ng, so it will be seen that its interests are extensive, and that the improvements that 
the company has made are of great magnitude and have cost a lot of money. 

During the season of 1904, the company mined gold dust valued at more than a 
million dollars, and at the close of the season all outstanding indebtedness, amounting to 
about $400,000, was liquidated and a dividend of thirty per cent, aggregating $300,000, 
was declared. The assets of the company at present and the prospect for the future are 
these: The company owns property in which, at a low estimate, there are fifteen 
millions of dollars in sight. Most of the improvements which are necessary for the econ- 
omical working of this property have been made. The company is out of debt and stock- 
holders have received thirty per cent, of their original investment back in one dividend. The 
company with its present facilities and property will extract a million dollars a year for 
many years, and the total expense of all operations should not be more than thirty per cent., 
probably much less. 

This is a very successful enterprise, and the credit is due to the man who acquired these 
holdings for the company, and whose intelligent management has made the Wild Goose 
Mining and Trading Company the owner of the most valuable property of Seward 
Peninsula. 

TKe Pioneer Mining Companx 

The original discoverers of the Nome gold fields formed a co-partnership which they 
designated as the Pioneer Mining Company. This term in its application to the company 
is absolutely correct, as it is the first mining company composed of the first miners operating 
in this country. At a later date, in the year 1901, the Pioneer Mining Company was 
converted into a corporation bearing the same name. Jafet Lindeberg was selected as 
president, Erik O. Lindblom, vice-president, J. E. Chilberg secretary and Eugene Chilberg 
treasurer. Tliese officers have been re-elected at each succeeding meeting, their 
stewardship having been entirely satisfactory to the stockholders of the company. This 
company has taken out of the Nome country gold dust valued at not less than $4,000,000. 
Tlie company's holdings are very extensive, comprising claims on a large number of creeks 
in the Nome district and claims in other parts of the country. The company also o%^ns a 
large interest in the Miocene Ditch and is intimately associated with transportation interests 
on the peninsula ; and the original members of the company own the water works at Nome. 
The company is also the owner of the large pumping plant constructed by J. W. KeDy 
in the Nome country. In short, the campany*s hoMings are extensive, varied and valuable. 
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STAKINO A HININO CLAIM. 



Other Points of Wie^w 




HILE the Nome region is bare and uninteresting in general physical appear- 
ance, Seward Peninsula is not entirely devoid of scenic features. The 
coastal plain or tundra and the unforested hills which lie immediately beyond 
it are neither interesting nor attractive to look at; but back in the mountains 
are nigged peaks, precipitous canyons and many pretty mountain lakes. 

Salmon Lake, fifty miles from Nome, lies at the base of the Sawtooth Mountains and 
looks like a great pair of spectacles; its clear waters reflecting the high peaks make a pretty 
and an interesting picture. The waters of Canyon Creek in the Port Clarence district are 
as bkie as the Rhone in Switzerland. This stream for a distance of a mile and three-quar- 
ten is thirty feet or more wide and very deep, clear as crystal so that the white sands at the 
bottom are as plainly visible as the white sands that mark its shores. By foUowing any ol 
the streams of this water-shed to their source, the traveler will encounter many charming bill 
of scenery. But it is not scenery that attracts people to this part of the nordiem country. 
It is the gold that is in the ground, and the other valuable minerab that have been discov- 
ered, and reference is here made to some of the scenic features in order to do the country 
justice from another than commercial point of view. 

Other features of this country, not possessing present commercial or economic value 
but having a prospective value, are the hot springs which have been found in a number of 
l^ces. There are hot springs in the Shismareff country, others on the Kougarok River, 
others on the Inmachuk River and yet others on Reed River, a tributary of the KobuL 
It is claimed that the waters of these hot springs contain minerals possessing medicinal prop- 
erties. Wherever they have been found they possess the property of counteracting the in- 
fluences of winter in their immediate vicinity. The Inmachuk River is kept open a distance 
of four miles all winter k>ng by the hot springs. The volume of water that issues from 
these springs is very large and temperature must be pretty high when this water can flow a 
dktance of three or four miles before congealing when the thermometer is thirty or more 
below zero. The same conditions prevail at the hot springs on the Kougarok and diose of 
die Shismareff country. 

From a description which has been given me of the Reed River Hoi Springs, they 
must be very extensive and very remarkable. Reed River is a tributary of die Upper 
Kobuk 1 50 miles above Shungnak, the latter stream being the place where the first Kobuk 
gold placer deposits were found. There is a trail up Reed River across to die Noatak 
thence over to the Cohrille country. The hot springs are near the source of Reed River. 
There is a zone here three miles or four vride and several miles knig which never wears a 
wmter garb. The highest temperature of the waters of these springs from tests made by 
Mr. Bemhart, is 1 1 degrees F. Winter travelers in this country say that the vicinity of 
these springs is like an oasis in a desert. 

To any person who fully comprehends the vast mineral vfeakh of Northwestern 
Akska, it is not a flight of imagination to assume that the time nay come when some of 
these hot springs will be vrinter resorts for the weak or ailing of the many thousands of 
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po^le who are dettmed to be intubiunli of 
thii country. 

There are but little ponibiUtiet of agricul- 
ture in thii pait of Aluka. I have Men hay 
cut uid cured b the vkiaity of Nome. It 
wai made of wild grane). It wau't vcqr 
good hay but wa* better than none at alL 
lo Nome vegetable gardent have been culti- 
vated (uccenfuUy, but any kind of agricul' 
Uiral work, in order lo be (uccexful mutf be 
done on a very snail (calc and with great 
care and paint. 

I do not believe diat the agrtcukural r&- 
wurcet of Alaika north of the Yukon Valky 
are worth terioui investigation, but then are 
•ome pouibiiitiet in the line of ttock railing. 
The Govenunent hai demonstrated during 
the past Kveral yean die practic^ility of the 
reindeer industry in Alaska. On Seward 
Peninsula there are vast areas of reindeer mo« 
or sphagnum, which is the natural food for 
the reindeer. In brief, there is natural pas- 
turage here for hundreds of thousands of these 
animal). They do not require any other kind 
of food and this moss does not have to be 
cut and prepared for winter use. The rein- 
deer browses at leisure during the summer sea- 
son, but in the winter he is compelled to work 
for his food. It is an interesting sight to see 
reindeer digging and burrowing in the snow 
in search of their daily meal. If Ait region 
is to become a popubus country, I can see no 
reason why the reindeer business should not 
be a profitable industry as a private enter- 
prise. People in this high latitude eat more 
meat than the people in warmer climates, and 
reindeer meat is sweet and wholesome. A 
full grown reindeer weighs from I 50 pounds 
lo 200 pounds. The present price of meat 
is from fifty cents the pound lo seventy^Jive 
cents the pound. The cost of rearing ron- 
deer is practically nothing. He procures his 
own hving from the time he is bom. The only 
expense is the expense of herding. They multi- 
ply very fast and in this country they are com- 
paratively free fromdisease. MaryAntisarlook, 
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Imown u "Mary tlie Queen of the Rcmdeer," » 
the widow of Chuky AotiMU'look, wbo wu one <rf 
the hnt fottuoate nativci to receive reindeeT from die 
Government. The mcreaie of ihii herd hu given to 
hii widow 300 deer. She ii the richest ELsldmo on 
Seward PenimuU. 

1 lee but one difficulty in proiecuting the rein- 
deeT industry u ■ private enleipriie, and that i* the 
difficulty of obtainbg original itock ibce the Rui- 
•iui Government hat declined to permit the ex- 
porting of any more deer from Siberia. But the 
paiturage ia here, the opportunities are here 
for the growth of thit induttiy, provided 
thii ccHutiy becomci populated by the 
many people dtat will be required to de- 
velop the mineral wealth of thii part of 




The reindeer it a veiy uaeful animal to 
theEakimo. Every particle of hit fleihiiuted 
for food and hii ilrni it wed for making 
rLiriiMg Reindeer ikin* abo make nice 
nigi and are worth from two doUara to 
four doUan m the market at Nome. 

Ande from the mineral wealth of North- 
n Alaika, the development of the fah 
, *mall amount of revenue derived 
from fun and the ponibility of the rebdeer 
i&duitry. I fail to perceive at this day and 
writiBg any other resources which the 
country ponetses. 
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Nome's Commerce 




IX yean ago the only vessels that touched at points of Seward Peninsula were 
whalen and an occasional schooner engaged in trade with the natives. This 
year the commerce of Nome requires fourteen steamers having an aggregate ton- 
nage of 2 5 ,000 tons and several schooners that are capable of carrying 5,000 
tons every trip. Most of the steamers make from four trips to six trips in a season. In 
1901 more than 150,000 tons of freight were landed on the beach at Nome, and 15,000 
people accompanied these miscellaneous and heterogeneous cargoes. No such a vohme 
of freight nor such a number of people has been transported in any of the succeeding sea- 
sons. In 1902 the cargoes landed at Nome and Solomon aggregated near 70,000 toot; 
but this included material for the Council City and Solomon River Railroad, which vras 
near 20,000 tons. In 1904 the shipments to the Nome country were more than 80,000 
tons. In all probability the shipments for the season of 1 905 will exceed this quantity, as 
a great deal of mining machinery is going into the country. 

Seattle, San Francisco and Portland are the principal supply stations of the Nome 
country. A part of the mining machinery and the material for the construction and equip- 
ment of the railroads is purchased in the East, but, with a few exceptions, the food, cloth- 
ing and fuel for Northwestern Alaska is bought on the Pacific Coast The foregoing 
facts furnish the basis for an estimate of the present value of Seward Peninsula to die 
cities where the larger amount of supplies are purchased. This value will steadily increase 
with the devdopment of the country. The industries of Northwestern Alaska are in their 
infancy. There is every indication that there will be an annual increase of the mineral product 
of this country for many years. Much of the work which has been done during the past 
two ye^rs and much that will be done for the next three or four years is of a preliminary 
character. The railroads that are building and the ditches that are being constructed are 
preparations for more extensive mining. The mining of the future, provided with adequate 
facilities, will be conducted more profitably than it has been in the past. The exploitation 
of the tin region will add to the mineral weaMi and product of this country. With an 
increase of the mineral product there will be a commensurate increase of commerce. 

Seattle being the nearest shipping point in the United States should naturally com- 
mand the largest part of trade with Nome. The distance from Seatde to Nome is 2,350 
miles. The fastest steamers of the Nome fleet make the trip in eight days. Most of the 
commerce of Nome from the eastern states passes through Seattle. The devek>pment of 
this nordiem empire of stupendous mineral resources will be a conspicuous factor in the 
grovrth and prosperity of Seattle. The far-seeing business men of Seattle recognize this 
fact have organized a club compoeed of 700 representative citizens, and having for 
its object the promotion and encouragement of all legitimate enterprises for the develop- 
ment of Alaska. The Alaska Building, recently constructed in Seattle, is the finest struc- 
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Photograph by F. H. Nowell. 

NORTHWESTEJW COMMERCIAL COMPAXY, 
Store and Warehouse In Nome and a Vlaw from tlie Sea ot the North Coast Lighterage Plant. 
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ilnicting ihit harbor hai been given i 



NOME'S COUMERCE. 



ture in the city, uid it b a prophoy of what the 
developmcot of Alatlca will be to the Queen City 
o( Puget Sound. 

The Aluka Club ii doing a splendid work for 
Alaska. It ii a repretentative body to voice Atat- 
ka'i need) in Washington and it is doing com- 
mendable work to give publicity to Alaska*) re- 
source*, and the great commercial possibibtin of 
this new country which are now lying fallow. 

HARBOR FOR NOME. 

Better facilities for landing and loading freight 
at Nome wiQ be of material beneBt to the com- 
merce of this country. Captain E. W. Johnston, 
who has been prominently identified wiUi the light- 
erage business of Nome since 1900, has consum- 
mated plans to provide these facilities. Last win- 
ter a charter was secured from Congress to permit, 
under the supervision of the war department, the 
building of a pier at the mouth of Snake River. 
The Nome Improvement Company was organized 
in OldtoH-n, Me., and $300,000 was subscribed 
to make a harbor at Nome. The contract for con- 
> Captain Johnston. 




. B. EMbbB. 

THE JOHNSTON UQHT&RAQE: PLANT AT NOME. 
Harbor Will OmnBe Tills Mf-thod of Landtna Frelglit and Passengers. 
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The pier will cDntbl of crilw thirty by fourtcm (cet Upering to twelve feet wide on 
top. Thoe oib* will be Blled with rock from Sledge liUnd and Cape Prince of Wales. 
They will be covered two feet above water with edge-bolted timben, and will extend into 
the lea a diriance af 750 feet from the moiitfa of Snake River. There will be two paraOd 
linei of theae cnU. The dirtance between them at die mouth of Snake River wiD be 1 1 
feet. Thii width converge* to ei^ty feet at the end of the pier, where there will be four- 
teen feet of water. A breakwater 400 feet long will be buik in Ae tea beyond the pier. 
Pile* yrSi be driven abng the easterly aide of Snake River, and all the ihedi and ware- 
hoiue* neceaiaiy for the shipping biuine** of Nome will be conilnicted on tfait lide of the 
river. 

It is propoted by this enletprite to funuih a safe harbor br all the imaH ve**el* st 
Nome, and a nteam of reaching the larger steamer* during die stress of the worst weatfier. 
The cost of lighterage will be reduced, and Ae danger to life and property on thii ilonn- 
beaten ibore will be lessened. 

The Nome Improvement Company is a strong organization, with money stdiscribed 
to complete the work undotaken, and ample fund* at c«iunand to consummate any busi- 
ness plans essential for the success of the enterprise that has been inaugurated. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen are the trustees of the company: Herbert Gray, of Oldtown, Me., presi- 
dent and treasurer; C. P. Dam, of Nome, secretary; Mark Reed, of Seattle; George Van 
Dyke, of Boiton; J. G. Gould, of Oldtown. 




Politics in Alaska 



THE political conditions in Alaska have not assisted in the development of die 
try. The object of this publication is to tell the story of Northwestern Alaska 
from a commercial point of view, and as politics have had an influence upon the 
commerce of the country, some of the facts in regard to political conditioiis con- 
stitute a part of the subject matter under discussion. 

Alaska has neither state nor territorial form of government. It is a district govemad 
directly by congress. It is a province of the United States occupying the same idatioii lo 
the government as our recently acquired insular possessions. The district is divided kto 
three judicial divisions. The federal officials of each of these divisions are a district ju d ga, 
a district attorney, and a United States marshal. The district judges select the 
clerks of their courts and appoint the commissioners of the various mining predndi. 
These commissioners are ex-officio justices of the peace and by designation are recotda s 
of the districts in which they have their jurisdiction. The federal appointments in Alaska 
are made by the President and confirmed by Congress, and notwithstanding the protests of 
Alaskans, the appomtees have been selected from various parts of the states. Citizens who 
live m Alaska, who have large property interests in the district, and whose identificatioii 
with the country means a life work in the Northland, have been ignored and ezchided fipom 
federal office. We are b the same position the unhappy South was in after the war and 
during the reconstruction period. We are governed by carpet-baggers. I mean no personal 
reflection in using this odious term. Some of the federal officials of Alaska are honest and 
capable men and their relations with the country have been helpful and wholesome. A man 
can be a carpet-bagger and be honest and intelligent, and honesty and intelligence never 
require excuses nor i4x>k>gy. These qualities command the respect of the people all the 
time and in all communities. But there have been federal appointees in Alaska who have 
not commanded the respect of the community, and their administrations have been unsatis* 
factory and hurtful to the country. The regime of the first federal judge in the Nome 
District did more to hmder the devek>pment of Seward Peninsula than all the fauhncs of 
businett enterprises that have been made in this part of Alaska. His administration unsettled 
titles, or rather, it failed to confirm titles, and opened an avenue for much expens i ve and 
unnecessary litigation. Capital is always wary of imperfect or unquiet titles, and the result 
of this administration was a frightening away of capital vrhich was needed to develop the 
mines. Many enterprises that might have been inaugurated were either turned down or held 
in abeyance. The local banks in Nome drew the strings tighter around then pokes, and 
for sufficient busmess reasons declined to make loans upon vahiable mining claims because 
of the uncertainty of ownership. 

If Alaskans had the rigjit of ballot, they might elect a man whose misconduct wooU 
create simikr disturbances, but if we had territorial form of government it is not probable 
that there would be any such result The actual residents of Alaska are strong hmsl 
They behmg to the dass of pioneers. They are die same type of men that landed al 
Plymouth Rock or subsequently settled in the Virginia Colonies. They have the same 
character as the men that led the westvrard march of empire. It vras this class of 
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(Iwt converted the wetteni wildernew into funis and orchardi. They made our muung 
Uwt in die cunpt of Califmnia. They have laid the foundation upon which the luper- 
(tnicture of oui nation a builded. The men of our Northland may be itronger than these, 
because Alaska is a country in which weakUngi can not thrive. Besides the rigor of the 
cbnate, the obstacles which nature has placed in the padi of the fortune seeker make thb 
country absolutely un&t for the weak and timid. The strong, courageous man loves to 
combat difficulties. There is zest in a struggle under adverse conditions. If these men of 
the North were permitted to govern themselves, they would work out their own destinic* 
and the destiny of this new country unhampered by the conditions with which they are now 
surrounded. 

The wheel of progress moves slowly and it may be several years before these resolute 
American citizens, who were disfranchised because they left their homes to assist in a 
work that will add to the wealth and greatness of the nation, are emancipated and restored 
to all the rights of citizen^ip. In the meantime congress can do much to ameliorate their 
condition by enacting a law giving them the privilege of electing a congressional delegate 
who will voice their needs and represent them in the law-making power of the United 
Stales. The president can assist u* and win our everlasting gratitude by appointing men 
to office in Alaska who are bona fide residents of the country and personally and directly 
interested in iu development. "Alaska for Alaskans!" »hould be the shibboleth of every 
man in the Northland. 




Alaskan Doefs 




^HIS book would not be complete without miim 
kind of a mention of the dog> of the countiy. 
Dogs have been very lueful animal* in Alaska. 
They haul iledi in the winter time, and thqr 
carry packi during the lununer teuon. But ifae 
period when the dog accompliihet the moit wrark 
ii after the uiow begini to fly. AD (uromer long 
many of the dog( have nothing to do but deep in 
the lumhine and forage for food. The dog that it 
"native and to tlie manner bom" will lie on die 
■idewalk for houn and let hundredi of people ltq> 
over him or walk around him. He it apparcotljr 
oUiviout of his tUTToundingi and leemingly bditferent to any (ear of injuty. During tbe 
ninuner leason an observer unacquainted with the coimtry and iti denizens would pro- 
nounce the Alaskan dog the laziest brute in creation. 

But the first mow of the season traniforms him into a new being, f-le seems to be 
clectriEed, and all the dormant life and energy are aroused to highest manifestation. He 
want* to get in the harness. A dog may be an "old soldier" in a team, but b the be- 
ginning of the winter season he is at friiky as a puppy, and on his first trip with a team 
will give promise of plenty of energy and bdu*tTy. But hi* character it like the charadcT 
(rf a great many people. He soon get* tired of his work, and he know* how to shirk the 
Tcqwntibility of domg his share of the labor. The dog that is the greatest favorite m 
Alaska is the one that it used for the leader of the team. The leader it always an inteDi- 
gent BoimaL Some of the leaders of dog teams have eyes that are ahnost human in ex- 
prcMion. Leaders arc trained to obey the command of "mush-on." "gee," "haw." and 
"whoa." They know more than this, but dtey can't talk and tell us how much they do 
know. 

Travelers who have been caught in blizzards, and have missed the trail and become 
bewildered and lost, have trusted to their dog teams, which ahnost invariably have brought 
ibem to a place of refuge. But the Alaskan dog it tui generis. He it not very hi 
twaf from hii wolf ancestry. He has not yet learned the happy faculty of expretnng 
himadf by barking, but he has a prodigious capacity to howl. During the long wintor 
nght* aoiiie of the gatherings of dop bear evidoice <rf premediution. A great convoca- 
tioB will asMmble. and if tbe attemUy place happen to be in the vicinity of your haliilal 
your slumber will be disturbed by a concert louder and lem muncal than Sousa's band. 
There an many varieties of dog voices pitched in many keys and tones, and thcae dogs 
aeon to be inKnitely ha^iy when howhng. 

The Esldroo dog has a wooly coat to protect him from die intense cold of the winter. 
His feet are hard, and he can travel a great distance over ice and snow without becoming 
foot-sore. Dogs frmn the states are called "outside dogs," and until they become ac- 
climated and adapted to die country, a short winter journey will injure their feet und tbey 
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love a trail of blood. But iiich a tniifortune lekloin bcMb the native dog. He Lnowi 
how to protect luiiMcIf in cold weather by digging ■ hole in die wow, and getting mto il 
and away from the cutting bluti of the north wind. In the teverat weather he will be 
down in a curled poution on the cnuled now, and sleep at (oundly as a hi^-bred dog in 
the wannest kennel 

The natives breed their dogs with wolves in order to secure a strain of toughness and 
durability. A dog that belongs to an Eskimo receives no consideration except in feeding 
and the native dogs of AUska manifest very little ^ the trait which we designate as aSe& 
tion. They may fawn and k>ok supplicatingly and wiggle their tails when they are 
hungry, but when their stomachs are full they are mdiCeroit to caresses and prder to be 
left alone. A disease called hydrophobia afflicts dogs in Alaska. A dog suffering from 
diii malady, «4iich is always fatal, can infect another dog by biting him, but there is do 
case of a person being infected with rabies from the bite of a mad dog in Alaska. Usually 
when a dog is afflicted with this disease he acts like something that is crazy and travels 
until he is shot or tmtil he dies. 

Fish is the princq>al diet of dogs in diis part of the country. A native dog will cat 
raw fish in preference to bacon, and during the siunmer season if his master fail to provide 
him with his accustomed food he will go fishing. This story may sound fisl^. but an 
Esldroo dog knows how to catch fish when he is hungry. 

Of all the lower animals the dog is man's best hriend. In Alaska his hiendst^i ha* 
been tested by patient service. A dog is the inseparable companion of the Alaska pros- 
pector. He has been with him when the adventurous and restless spirit of the man has 
taken him mto strange countries of the Northland guarded by morasses, mountains and 
treacherous rivers in the summer time and by the merciless blizzard in the winter. He ha* 
shared the hardships and suffering of his master, and more than one chapter of misfortune 
in die Alaskan wilderness has ended by the sacrifice of a dog for food. 
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Recapitulation 



DHAVE endeavored to portray the various aspects of Northwestern Alaska. I have 
tried to describe the country *s physical appearance and climatic conditions; have tried 
to tell of its resources, and to tell where gold has been found in quantities designated as 

pay ; have tried to give some idea of the extent of its pay deposits ; have referred to the 
vast areas of low grade gravels much of which is entirely undeveloped, and have designated 
the methods of mining in vogue and the efforts that are now being made to develop these 
regions; I have told all I know about quartz, and given the reader all the information ob- 
tained from prospectors in remote regions during a newspaper career of pretty near four 
years in Nome ; have discussed the subject of tin, which I believe to be a promising industry* 
and Northwestern Alaska the one place in United States territory where tin will be produced 
in large commercial quantities; I have tried to draw a pen picture of the towns and mining 
camps, and the environment of the people who live in this part of the world; in short I believe 
I have endeavored to look at thb country as it is now from every conceivable point of view. 
In all that has been said an attempt has been made to keep well within the bounds of the 
truth. This volume is not a mining company's prospectus and no effort has been made 
to present any feature of this truly wonderful country in an alluring form, and I take this op- 
portunity of saying that what has herein been set down is the ** frozen truth.** 

But, after all has been said, what are the author*s conclusions and deductions in regard 
to this country? What opportunities does it offer to the poor man in search of a fortune > 
What opportunities does it offer to the capitalist who has money to invest and desires to 
place it where he will get the largest returns? What are the prospects for the immediate 
and remote future? 

Hie reader in analyzing the facts that have been presented to him will say gold was 
discovered in this country in 1898 and active mining operations were begun in 1899. 
There have been six years of work in which the gold product of this country has been 
$30»000,000. Hiis is only $5,000,000 the year. Ergo, the output of the mines of 
Seward Peninsula does not indicate the fabuk>us wealth which some of the descriptions sug- 
gest But I beg the reader to consider this fact : Hie mining season of Nome is only about 
100 days each year. In six years the length of the total of mining seasons is twenty 
months. Some of the gold that the country has produced has been taken out of the winter 
diggings, but the quantity that has been extracted in the winter season is considerably less 
than $5,000,000. It b an honest estimate to assume that the total product of summer 
work is $25,000,000, or $1 ,250,000 the month. This point of view indicates that the 
country contains much greater mineral wealth than a point of view which perceives only the 
yield of $5,000,000 the year. If Seward Peninsula had a climate like California the 
annual gold product now would be fifteen million dollars and possibly twenty. 

As to the permanency of the placer gold fields there is no question. The great extent 
of ground which is known to contain gold cannot be worked out umler the most favorable 
conditions in a quarter of a century. Under the conditions which exist in this country it ap- 
pears to me that there is work in the placer goM fields for the next 100 3rears. This k 
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merely an individual opinion, but it is a reasonable deduction from facts within my knowl- 
edge. Future gold discoveries, which undoubtedly will be made, will add to the perma- 
nency of this country. 

Hie opinion of a mining expat has been quoted as follows: **I can stand on Anvil 
Mountain and my range of vision will include an area of mineral ground which contains 
more gold than any other similar area of the world.** Roughly estimated this area has pro- 
duced half the gold that has come out of Seward Peninsula. I do not believe that 
the amount produced is one-tenth of the vahie that remains in the ground. 

A country of this character, possessing wonderful prospects, and prodigious possibilities 
in addition to these prospects, must be a good country for any man in quest of a fortune. 
But mining is a business and it must be understood by the person who attains succeu in it 
A tenderfoot, or as he is known in Alaska, a cheechako, may strike a rich claim and take 
a fortune out of it within a comparatively short time and by very little effort. But the 
serious business of mining, the knowledge that enables men to appropriate and utilize by 
means of ditches the water that will wash thousands of cubic yards of gravel daily; the 
knowledge that enables men to plan and construct immense dredgers and install them on 
ground which they know to be adapted for the use of this kind of mining machinery; this 
kind of knowledge is the result of training and an aptitude for the business of mining. 
Persons possessing this kind of knowledge should have no fear of failure in a country that 
possesses the gold resources that are known to exist in Northwestern Alaska. 

In this age of concentration of capital and wonderful power of money, the poor man*s 
opportunities in the ordinary field of endeavor are very much restricted. But a new country 
possessing ordinary advantages must present opportunities to the energetic, industrious and 
intelligent poor man which he would never find in the busy world on the devek>ped side of 
the frontier. 

The Nome country recently has been spoken of as not a poor man's country. But I 
do not know of any country today where there are better opportunities for a poor man, if 
he be made of the right kind of material, than this part of Alaska. By a poor man I do 
not mean one who is not possessed of a dollar. Alaska is a bad place in which to be 
**broke,** particularly at the approach of winter. But the poor man who is not afraid of 
work and who has enough money for a grub-stake of a year or so; the poor man who has 
brains as well as brawn will find opportunities in Seward Peninsula to get ahead in the 
world much more rapidly than he will in any other part of the United States. I would not 
advise any young man to leave home and friends and profitable employment to seek a fortune 
in this country. Many people who do not understand the conditions and who are a misfit 
in the country have gone to Alaska, and have found the environment different from what 
they anticipated; and the ultimate result very often has been pitiful failure. But if a poor 
man be healthy, strong and industrious, and have the proper conception of what he has to 
contend with, and apply himself industriously and with the spirit that is required to succeed 
in any undertaking, he should succeed. 

If I were to offer advice to capitalists there would be fewer strings upon this advice 
than upon the advice given to the poor man. It is obvious that with the great undevek>ped 
resources that exist in this land; the gold that awaits but the coming of water to be washed 
out of the gravels and converted into current coin of the realm; the precious dust in the 
streams and hills of the interior where railroads must be constructed to furnish transportation 
facilities in order that it may be extracted so as to yield a profit to the operators ; the quartz 
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regioiu to be developed ; the tin properttM u yet in their infancy ; that dietc and many other 
feature* call for capital. There arc iplendid opportunitie* in many parts cJ thk country 
for the invMtmenI of capital, place* where money can be made to yield ten-fold and more. 
But money cannot be towed broad-cait in thi* country widi the expectation of producing 
a bountiful cn^ of gold dust. If there have been capitalistic failure* in this part of Alaika, 
the failure it the fault of the management and not of the country. In a country that po>- 
tettet to many opportunities for proGtable investment as this country possesses, it n shame- 
ful, if not criroinal, that there have been failures. 

The country needs coital to devel^ its resource*. The country ofien mo*t extra- 
ordinary oi^x>rtunities to capital. I have no hesitancy in advising capital to go there, but 
this advice is qualified with an admonition: "Be wise in selecting the person who is to make 
the expenditure." When we quit charging up failure* to mismanagement there will cease 
to be any failure*. Capital, managed by men who know something about this country, 
understand the conditbnt a* well at the re*ource*, men who understand mining, will be «■ 
•afely invested in Seward Peninsula as it would be in bonds, and vastly more profitab^ 



Success in the business world it a matter of method and management. Success in 
mining to a great extent is dependent upon the same factors. The first essential it to obtain 
ground that hat got the value* in it. Having that kind of ground the ri^t kind of a man 
a* manager will make the mining operations tuccetsful, if the work can be successfully done. 
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AT THE END OF THE DAVa JOURNEY 
The Exkimo Miik«s a Home ur HI* Boat. 



The Mint Returns 



ACCORDING to the mmt Tetunu the gold and siKer product of the Nome coun- 
tiy for the Eve yen eiidii>: in 1903 wu $21,059,177.69. Eldm>tiii> the 
gold product of 1904 It $4,500,000.00 make, a total of $25,559,177.69. 
Of thb mm $68,626.57 k the value of the lilveT product. 
The mint retuma from the Nome countiy for each year since the discoveiy of gold are 
aa followi: 

1899. Cold $ 2.400.000.00 

1900. Gold 5.100.000.00 

1901. Cold 4.1 10.712.12 

1901. Sihei 20.979.57 

1902. Cold 4.542.188.00 

1902. Silver 19.681 .00 

1903. Gold 4.437.449.00 

1903. SiKer 28.168.00 

1904. (Eatimated). Gold 4.500.000.00 

Total $25,559,177.09 

Thii it the official eatiinate of the precioiu minera) product ol Seward Peainiula. It 

ii known txyond question that this value of gold and lilver ha* come out of this country. 
[| ii abo probable (liat a coniiderable quantity of gold from this countiy may have gone 
into the mints with gold from otha repons. A quantity of Nome gold also has been used 
in the arts, pnncipally by nutnufactuiing iewelen. I believe that the gold product of 
Seward Peninsula is at least $2,000,000 more than is shown by (he mint returns. The 
mint estimate for 1899 is too low. If the beach produced $2,000,000 in 1899. and it 
is generally believed that the output was this much, the gold product of the Nome country 
for that year is considerably more than $3,000,000. The mint Tctums for the sub- 
sequent yean are ai accurate a* can be obtained, but diey are less than the product of die 
country. The output of die dumps taken out the past winter will make the total yield 
of the precious metals from Sewaid Peninsula near $30,000,000. 
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WrlBhliiK Gold After the ( 



Statistics of the District 



Statement of the Revenues and Expenditures of Alaska, FiscaJ Years 1869 to 1904 
Inclusive. 



R«c«ipts 

Customs $ 532,344.10 

Internal revenue 1 57,609.57 

Sales of public lands 30.779.79 

Tax on seal sldns 7,562,791.07 

Rent of seal islands 990,000.00 

Rent of islands for propagating foxes 9,400.00 

License fees 305,967.76 

License fees collected outside incorporated towns 263,322.45 

License fees collected inside incorporated towns 73,380.08 

Funds available for court expenses (unused balances) 22,483.92 

Funds not available for court expenses 28,942.36 

Customs fines, penalties, etc 40,073. 1 5 

Judicial fines, penalties, etc 51 ,656. 1 9 

Fees and costs, judicial 8,445.88 

Miscellaneous customs fees, etc 27,91 1 .64 

Registers* and receivers* fees 2,985.62 

Rent of government buildings, etc 23,954.68 

Insurance fees 105.00 

Depredations on public timber 1 3,526.83 

Miscellaneous 36,094.64 



$10,181,774.73 

Kjip«ndit«ar«s 

Salaries, governor, etc $ 550,356.23 

Contingent expenses of the territory 35,878.84 

Salaries and expenses, office of surveyor general 47.997. 1 6 

Collecting customs revenue 839.239.49 

Collecting internal revenue 31 ,089.42 

of United Sutcs courts ♦2.528.31 3.42 



♦Includes amounts reported by the auditor for state and other departments as ool- 
lected and disbursed by judicial officers in Alaska, but v^hich umler the law are not oovered 
into the treasury, nor included in the receipts here stated. 
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Expeniet, office United States mardial 83,233.58 

Salariet and expcnsa, agents at seal fisheries 330,096. 1 4 

Protection of sea otter, seal and salmon fisheries 255,225.30 

Expenses of revenue vessels in Alaskan waters . . . . ^ 1.430.898.37 

Scientific investigation <rf the fur seal fisherie* 41.000.31 

Refuge station. Point Barrow 37,430.53 

Constniction and repair of buildings, etc 1 19,332.71 

Military roads and bridges 100,000.00 

MiHtaiy telegraph and cable lines 935,548.67 

Alaska boundary survey 148,4)4.53 

Li^t and fog signal stations 517.972.10 

Reindeer for Alaska 154.933.98 

Support of Indian schools 52,306.98 

Education of Indiaiu 22, 1 60.45 

Education of children 526.1 17.03 

Schools outside incorporated towns 108,070.63 

Salaries and commissions, land office 28,941.56 

Pay of Indian police 30.905. \S 

Supplies for native inhalntants 220.900.09 

Expenses of steamer "Albatross" 20,000.00 

Expenses steamer "Thetis" 66,433.04 

Survey of Yukon River 98,633.14 

Revenue steamer for Yukon River 39.999.16 

Relief of people m the mining regions 195.927.50 

Bering Sea awards and commission 463,842.65 

MisceOaneous expenses 222.239.61 



$10,303,437.80 

NOTE: The expenditures for collecting customs and internal revenue, revenue ves- 
sels, Indian schools and police, and for salaries and commissions at land offices, are dte 
estimated amounts paid in Alaska from general appropriations made for the entire service. 
No separate appropriations for these objects are made (or Alaska service. 




Part III 



Biographies and Stories 



Brief Sketches of the Lives of Men Who Have Made the History of Nome, and a 
Narration of Some of the Unique Incidents of the Northland. 




"All history becomes .subjective : in other words there is properly no history, only biog- 
raphy." — Emerson. 

ICXIRAPHIEIS contain all the stones of greatest interest. If the world was un- 
inhabited, and the editor of a great Martian newspaper should send one of 
the bright young men of his staff to this planet to write the story of the Elarth* 
his manuscript would be descriptive and scientific, but would lack all the 
essentials of a great story. He would tell about the principal divisions of land and water* 
mountain and plain, hill and valley. He would describe the great rivers, barbed and 
pronged with tributaries, carrying the sea back to itself. He would tell about the forests 
and flowers, and write the history of Elarth*s travail from the story of the rocks. He 
would make a note of glacial scars, and the active volcanoes would tell him something 
of the great plutonic forces which once upheaved and submerged continents, now feebly 
and irregularly vibrating in dying tremors. He would observe the climatic effects of the 
Elarth's inclination on its axis, note the succession of days and seasons, hear the blasts 
of the tempest and see it pile the waters of the sea high on the land, or hurl them against 
the cliffs of a rock shore. His story would interest as the story of a voyage of discovery 
interests, or as the tale of an explorer interests. Those who love the strange, the new 
or the wonderful, would read it. The scientist, who is trying to learn the secrets of the 
universe, would read it, and it would be filed away in the archives of learning. But 
the people of Mars, if they are like the people of the Earth, would continue to read 
the stories that tell of the lives of men on their planet, the history of human endeavor 
and accomplishment — the subjugation of the wilderness, the building of homes, towns 
and cities, the cohesion of society into states and nations. 

But what wide-spread intensely fervid interest would be awakened if the man from 
Mars could take back from the Earth the stories of Caesar, Napoleon and Washington; 
Confucius, Mencius, Socrates and Plato; Plutarch, Homer, Shakespeare and Elmerson; 
the avatars worshipped by Earth folk as Divinity; and the stories of others who have 
dominated other realms of the world, such as sculpture, painting, music and invention. 
The argument needs no elaboration. The great and untiring interest of the human mind 
is focused in the story of man, what he has done, what he is doing, what he can do 
and what he may do. Tlie spirit of a great man of an epoch permeates the history of 
his time, and is absorbed by the people that revere him. Hie genius of great men has 
made the history of nations, and served as inspiration for the art, music and literature of 
the ages. At every point of view from which terrestrial being or existence is observed, 
man is the most interesting figure in the perspective. Hie archaeologist digs in the tombs 
of the forgotten centuries, and brings to light, for the joy of the multitude, relics which 
tell what man did when history was so young she does not remember the record of 
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events. Marconi discovers the secret of wireless telegraphy, and our interest in the 
man keeps pace with our interest in his discovery. 

But what of the millions who live their lives and die **unhonored and unsung?** 
What is there in the lives of the great army of toilers to serve as inspiration, either now 
or henceforth? Did you ever observe how the river of life flows on and on, ever on, 
and how daily and hourly brave and wise men, who have dared its currents and rapidt 
and pools, sink and rise no more? Have you not seen some one from the many who 
float near the shore in its radiant waters, with masterful stroke emerge from the throng 
and take the vacant place among the leaders, and with undaunted courage resume the 
work of sounding channels and avoiding the cataracts and falls of this wonderfully m3rs- 
terious stream which is bearing us no one knows whither. And if he should sink there 
\ are others to take his place and thousands who could Bll it. Among the toilers, unknown 

to fame and shrinking from publicity, are **Mute inglorious Miltons, Cromwells guiMew 
of their country's blood.'* The world is disposed to measure success by the gear one 
gathers, or by a lucky stroke of a popular chord. Heedless, impulsive and impetuous 
world has its eyes 6xed on those who are prominent, it matters not that the prominence 
has been attained by the violation of all the ethics of life. Huxley said that competition 
is a bar to the success of those who are ethically great, and man frequently underesti- 
mates or overestimates his contemporaries. There is such a flux of opinion, influenced 
by education and environment, prejudice and jealousy which should not exist, favor- 
itism and the power of wealth, that contemporary judgment seldom fixes the status of 
those who make history. Hie calmer and unbiased judgment of a future generation is 
truer. It sings the songs of men who lived in poverty and comparative obscurity, and 
has worshipped for centuries the incarnated Divinity of one who died in ignominy. Rea- 
soning by analogy brings us to the concept of the possibility of a time when there will 
be a change in popular opinion of our heroes, possibly a radical alteration of opinion. 
Everything in this life depends upon the point of view. Our standards are our ideab, 
and our ideals may not be the ideals of the human family a century hence. 

I started to write a foreword to the biographical sketches in this volume, and find 
myself in pursuit of a multitude of thoughts which beckon from many bypaths; and if 
I keep to the highway of the theme I must leave them until a time when an excursion 
into this realm will permit of sundry explorations of neighboring field and wood and fittle 
journeys along these bypaths which lead, I know not whither, but seemingly toward 
sunny sk>pes and shaded nooks and altogether pleasant scenes. 

Biographies of pioneers must contain much of the history of the country, and more 
that is of general interest. Seward Peninsula is an ancient land, from a geological point 
of view, and histor>' does not tell us how long it has been peopled by Eskimo; the fur 
hunters have known the country for a century and a half, the whalers half as long a 
time, the missionaries for a shorter period, but the gold hunters, who have been the 
vanguard of immigration and civilization in the West, did not come here until 1897; 
/ hence we do not estimate the country's age by the paleozoic hills or native legends, but 

with pardonable pride, looking over the great mining operations under way, railroads in 
operation, telephone lines connecting different parts of the i>eninsula, Nome, thrifty and 
prosperous, with 3,000 winter inhabitants and twice as many in the summer season, 
many smaller towns, the needs of the inhabitants requiring a fleet of vessels capable of 
carrying 75,000 tons of freight during the open season; — we survey all this and modestly 
direct attention to an age of but six years. All of the people who have been here 
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since the early <layt have contributed something toward the history of this country. 
It may not have been much that some contributed, and yet those who contributed least 
may have done something notably worthy of mention. 

Tliis is not a genial land, where man may pluck wild fruits at all seasons and 
live on the forage of the country. It is stinted in food products, uninviting, stem and 
cruel. It never can be the home of weaklings, unless fortune has smiled on them. It is 
an unfit country for a lazy man. The Northland says to her children, work or starve. 
Endurance and courage are indispensable qualifications of the men who make the trails 
and the men who subsequently travel them. Tliere are boggy swamps, treacherous 
moss-covered slopes to cross, many streams to ford, and a succession of mountains to 
climb, in the summer season; and most of the days are filled with fog and/ rain. In 
winter there is nothing but snow and cold, blizzards and the hideous specter of death 
by freezing. Tlie men who have blazed the trails in this wilderness can tell stories o( 
**hair-breadth 'scapes,** of imminent peril which was avoided only by indomitable cour- 
age and a resolution that does not have in its vocabulary any such word as fail. 

The country is large and its inhabitants are comparatively few, and most of ail 
the old residents are personally known by each other. The writer believes that the 
stories in the following sketches are the most interesting feature of this volume. 



CHARLES D. LANE. 



THE story of the life of Charles D. Lane would make an interesting volume. His 
biography should not be condensed in a sketch, such as may be given in this 
book to the men who have made the history of Nome. TTie necessity of brevity 
"will deprive the writer of an opportunity to present a careful and complete study of a 
sturdy pioneer character. I regret this because there is much in the long and active 
career of Mr. Lane which would not only be of much interest but of great value to many 
struggling young men. His life has not been a continuous summer day. There have 
been times when the clouds hung low and k>oked ominous, but his courage never forsook 
him, and he never lost confidence in himself; and herein lies the secret of the men who 
succeed. 

Charles D. Lane is the Nestor of the Nome country. From the beginning his 
judgment told him that this country was rich in gold, and with the courage of his con- 
victions he projected a great enterprise in this region. The inauguration of this enter- 
prise required the expenditure of millions; its ultimate accomplishment means a great 
many more millions for himself and his associates. The partial consummation of this 
work shofws his unerring perception of the mineral resources of this country. Realizing 
at the outset the necessity of a large amount of money to develop his plans, he organized 
the Wild Goose Mining and Trading Company with a capital of $1,000,000. The 
stock was subscribed by himself and a few of his San Francisco and Baltimore friends. 
This large sum of money was invested in mining properties of Seward Peninsula. With 
a few exceptions the numerous claims owned by this company were acquired by purchase. 
For three years the product of these claims was $1,000,000 the year, but no dividends 
were declared until the end of the fourth season's operations. The money that was taken 
out of the ground was expended for improvements, which consisted of facilities for 
mining work, and in the acquirement of additional property. Many miles of ditches 
were constructed, a great pumping plant to force the water from Snake River to the 
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suminil of Anvil Mountain was crectecL and two raikoads were bu3t, one from Nome 
to Anvil Creek and the other from Comidl City lo No. 15 Ophir Creek. At the ckiae 
of the season of 1904 the company paid al of its outstanding indebt ed new and declared 
a dividend of thirty per cent I shal not attempt lo estimate the vakie of the com|>aiiy*s 
property, but think I may safely say that it has work in sight on its present holdings for 
the next quarter of a century. 

The man who acquired this property and who planned this work« whose methods 
permitted the acquisition of this property without the levying of an assessment or the 
call for a single dollar from the stockholders other than the price of their stock, deserves 
the credit of excellent judgment and splendid financial abtfity. To a man accustomed to 
big enterprises there may be no more difficulty in making one doDar purchase twenty 
dollars* worth of property than there is in making one million dollars purchase twenty 
million dollars* worth of property, but the men who are capable of handling the bigger 
enterprise are not conspicuously numerous. 

Mr. Lane was bom in Palmyra, Marion County, Missouri, November 15, 1840. 
His parents were Virginians of Scotch descent His father was a miller and a staunch 
old Democrat of the Jackson type. In 1852 Mr. Lane crossed the plains with his 
lather. The family settled in Stockton, CaEfomia, and engaged in farming and stock 
raising. Although only a boy of twelve, Mr. Lane began the work of gold mining the 
first winter he resided in California. In the Bfty odd years that have elapsed since then 
he has worked at mining in every phase, and is familiar with the use of all kinds of 
mining machinery, from the rocker to the best improved and most modem apparatus. 
His experience has covered every feature of gold placer and quartz mining. In his work 
he has had one rule to which he has strictly adhered, and that is, to try to do well what- 
ever he undertakes to do. For a period of his life he drove an ox team, and he is 
now proud of the fact that he was one of the best ox drivers in the West. Not only 
did he try to do his allotted work well, but he tried to derive some satisfaction and 
pleasure from doing it. To use his own figurative way of expressing it, he always tried 
**to draw a little bit of honey out of any kind of a flower.** 

His first experience in quartz mining was acquired in Nevada where he obtained 
a quartz property in 1867 and operated it for several years; but the venture was not 
a success. He pluckily staid by the mine, however, until he was * 'broke** and in debt. 
A part of this indebtedness he liquidated years afterward, when by patient toil and 
assiduous wooing he had won Dame Fortune*s smile. After the unfortunate experience 
in the Nevada quartz mine, he worked for wages as foreman in a quartz mine at 
Battle Mountain. He drove ox teams in Nevada and farmed in Idaho. His first suc- 
cessful minmg was on Snake River in Idaho. The gold of Snake River was very fine 
and associated with black sand, but Mr. Lane*s method of mining these placers was 
profitable. He afterward operated by hydraulic methods the Big Flat Mine, of Del 
Norte County, Califomia. 

He was fifty years old when he made the strike in the now famous Utica Mine 
at Angels, Califomia. This great quartz property had been exploited to a depth of 
ninety feet, but a great deal more work was necessary to be done to prove its values. 
TTiis was a trying time in Mr. Lane's life. The work of developing a quartz mine 
without adequate capital is a splendid test of pluck and persistence. A poor man must 
have unbounded faith and courage to devote years of unrequited labor to such an 
enterprise. After three years of unprofitable work his associates became uneasy and 
wanted to dispose of their interests. Notwithstanding the adverse conditions, Mr. Lane 
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never lost faith in the property; he never lost faith in himself nor confidence in hit 
judgment He succeeded in inducing Messrs. Hayward and Hobart, San Francisco 
capitalists, to buy out his partners and supply the money that was necessary to continue 
the development work. The Utica Mine has produced $17,000,000 and is still a 
valuable property. Hiis brief sentence tells the whole story. 

The Fortuna Mine of Arizona is another valuable property which Mr. Lane 
has developed. This mine has produced $3,000,000. Mr. Lane became interested 
in Alaska in 1898, at the time of the Kotzebue Sound excitement, and outfitted an 
expedition to go to this country. He accompanied the expedition and spent a part of 
the summer of 1898 in this region. After he returned to San Francisco, G. W. Price 
who was a member of the expedition, made a journey from Kotzebue Sound to Golovin 
Bay, and was at the Swedish Mission on Gok>vin Bay when Lindeberg, Lindblom and 
Brynteson returned from Anvil Creek with the news of the gold discovery on this 
stream. Mr. Price accompanied the discoverers on their second trip to the New Eldo- 
rado, assisted in the organization of the district and acquired some valuable property. 
Mr. Lane was immediately notified of the great strike, and the following season was the 
beginning of his extensive operations on Seward Peninsula. Although Mr. Lane is the 
owner of two quartz mines that have produced $20,000,000, he believes that a greater 
success than any of his previous ventures is to be made in Alaska. 

This is but a brief and unadorned sketch of Mr. Lane's business career. As a 
man he is a distinctive type of the pioneer fortune builder, surrounded by an atmosphere 
of the frontier and yet possessing the instinctive qualities of the educated gentleman. He 
has been the architect of his own fortune, and has toiled along the uncertain trails of 
poverty before he walked the highways of affluence. But at all times, whether laboring 
with pick and shovel, driving an ox team or directing a small army of men engaged in 
work that has produced millions for him, his character has remained unchanged. He is, 
always has been, and always will be Charles D. Lane, plain-spoken, straight-forward* 
frank and honest in his methods, and as easily approached by one of the toilers in his 
mines as by the man of title or wealth. With him appearances do not indicate the man. 
He knows that an honest heart and a true soul may be hidden in a body clothed in a 
jumper and overalls. In truth, I believe he would look for them in this garb before 
he examined those that wore the raiment of the wealthy. 

Mr. Lane*s greatest pride is that he is a plain miner. The money he has made 
has been clean money. It has not caused heartaches and sorrows. There is no blood 
on it. It was not filched from one class of people to enrich another class. It was 
drawn from the bosom of old Mother Elarth, where it was placed for the benefit of 
her children. Mr. Lane detests cant and hypocrisy. He believes in work more than 
he believes in faith. He believes in fair and honest methods, and has little use for the 
praying money mongers who unload their sins on Sundays and accumulate a new pack 
"during the week. His religion b the religion of justice and charity, a religion of ethics, 
a religion of work that is helpful to his fellow man. Bom on the frontier at a time 
when public schools furnished but meager facilities for an education, and being com- 
pelled at an early age to assist in the work of a bread winner, he did not obtain the 
scholastic advantages which are the inheritance of the boys of today. But the lack 
of early educational opportunities has not prevented him from obtaining an education. It 
may not be a technical education but it is eminently practical and useful. Contact with 
the world has given him an unerring knowledge of men, and a keen mind capable of com* 
prehending principles has been stored by reading and experience with a vast fund of useful 
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knowledge. He pofiestes a striking originality of expression and his conversation is 
illustrated with more pertinent and appropriate anecdotes than have been told by any man 
since the days of Abraham Lincoh. 

D. W. Kingt a well known newq>aper man of the Northwest has written a poem 
and a toast to Charles D. Lane which I may appropriately use to conclude this sketch. 
The occasion was the celebration of Mr. Lane's sixtieth birthday on board the steamer 
Oregon en route from Nome to Seattle. This was a very pleasant incident in Mr. Lane's 
life, and a number of tributes were paid him in toasts and verse by the passengers. Mr. 
King's contribution is as follows: 

There's an old fellow knocking around out West, 

With his grizzly beard and mane — 
Reckon I might as well sing out, 

I'm referring to Charlie Lane — 
Whats had his ups and downs in time. 

An' his joys and sorrows, too, 
Tliough now he's flush, on the full red plush 

Of Fortune's favorite pew. 

He's blazed his trail and packed his grub 

'Cross many a high divide; 
He's toiled and sweat in dry and wet, . 

Where the precious metals hide. 
Busted and sick of typhoid blues. 

He's stood m his last deep ditch. 
And cursed his luck like an old woodchuck, 

'Fore the mica turned out rich. 

Since them old days they's been a change. 

For the hardest metals wear. 
An' you'd never know unless you looked 

At the cok>r of his hair; 
An' they say in town when he aint around, 

'At his taste is a trifle queer. 
For he'd rather shake with "Tough Nut Jake' 

Than a bloated millionaire. 

I reckon they aint no man we know 

Tliat's deserving a better bt; 
I reckon there's no one in the game 

Tliat's a better right to the pot. 
He's won out against the longest odds 

In the business of buckin' fate. 
And though old and scarred in the battle hard. 

He's the same old jovial mate. 

They ain't no shine to his make-up, boys. 

From his hat to his Arctic sox; 
Not even on them old boots of his. 

But he's got a heart like an ox. 
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And I believe some day. when he goes away 

To proipect the other shore. 
He can give his name and whence he came. 

And Peter will ask no more. 

While the sun of his fortune is highest now. 

With him it is long after noon; 
He*s sixty years old today, boys. 

And the shadden will be here soon. 
So we'll drink to his health and pray the court, 

A receiver for old death's claim. 
And we'll let go hard of our friend and pard. 

For he won't pass here agai|^ 

Then Mr. King offered this toast to Missouri, the native state of Mr. Lane: 

We've all abused Missouri, 

And sung our songs of Pike; 
And laughed to poke some wicked joke 

At raw-boned hungry Ike. 
But we've got to pull our horses up. 

And *fess up flat and plain; 
Can't find no mate to match the State 

That gave us Charley Lane. 



JAFET LINDEBERG. 

JAFET LINDEBERG, president of the Pioneer Mining Company and prominent 
mine owner and operator of Seward Peninsula, has the distinction of being one of 

the three men who first discovered gold on Anvil Creek and Snow Gulch. This 
discovery made in September, 1898, was the inception of active mining operations in 
Northwestern Alaska, and the beginning of exploration in a region where vast and uncaku- 
lated mineral wealth still lies fallow. At the time that Mr. Lindeberg, in company with 
Erik O. Lindblom and J. E. Brynteson, made the famous strike he was a mere youth. He 
was bom in Norway September, 1 874, and was just 24 years old when the discovery was 
made which not only turned the current of his life but dumged the course of the lives of 
thousands of others. 

The four partners, Lindeberg, Lindblom, Brynteson and Kjelsberg, known as the 
Pioneer Mining Company, mined a large quantity of goM in 1899 and 1900. In 1901 
the Pioneer Mining Company was incorporated, and Mr. Lindeberg was elected presi- 
dent and general manager. He was a very young man to occupy such an important and 
responsible office, but his experience as a miner had developed the practical knowledge, 
which was the first prerequisite of the position he held, and the policy he has pursued has 
shown a wise foresight and a correct estimate of the undeveloped value of the country. 
His policy has been to secure additional holdings for his company, and in this respect he 
has followed the example of one of the most successful miners in the West or North, 
Charles D. Lane, whose mediods in Alaska have placed the Wild Goose Mining Company 
in possession of many very valuable mining claims. To Mr. Undeberg it was obvious 
diat the wisest plan to pursue was to use the earnings of the company for the first few 
years to increase the company's possessions. The new discoveries that are made eveij year 
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ia ifae Nome cooriir are c a HdHMT t ewt fatc e< Ac ■wfacg r o r d ■iwnl wcaUt of tbe 
rn — ti y md of the p tt WD cacy of the witmt am» ^ ifc* frt of Abi b i. The Jvwfr 
derdoped toiwliliiwM have iIiowb the wwiam of Mr. Lm JAat't pobr. He ic^nb the 
work he ■ ensaged in ai hb life wovk. awl lo il he it J t w ti a i al the taaff of jotA aad 
the ffig"'*^ gained bj expcticace of matmt Miihood 

Mr. 1 — •*■*— B oWH ifae ekcthc K^ and power worki at Noae, and he aad kit 
duee early a»ociate* LumlmLt ed and own ihe Mooatg}^ SpfBct Water Woika whkk 
■apply None widi pore water aitd pcoride the Unra widi p nH tOaa a m the ewaH of in. 
The quatay of die water fnTBidied the rt w dc nft of None m not eicffled. aad m lUi 
ropect the people are foitimatc, a* prior to its iatrothictioB there wai an qiidcnic of 
ly|4iaid fever which hat not nacc oc cun e d . The None Electric Light pUnt ii the fint oae 
etfablidied in Northwesten Alaik^ 

Mr. Lindeberg it manied. MS Ladebcrg it a menber of aa old aad pronoDcat 
family of CaUfomia. Their winta hone b the Palace Hotel, San FraaoKO. The 
(ununer Kaioni are peiiodf of active work at None for Mr. Lindeberg, wfacs be it meet 
frequently leen in the garb of a miner lookmg after the many detaih of the compaay'i 
ezlennve bterestt. He ii a man of uatiriBg enetgy who hat made the moit out of ibe 
opportunitict of Kfe, and by inherent iticugdi of character ha* elevated himtdf to a 
of prominence in the field of indattrial activity. 



CAPTAIN DANIEL B. LIBBY. 




CAl'TAI.V I>, B, 1-IBRY. 



CAPTAIN D. B. UBBY Bnt 
went to Aluka in IS66 and bad 
charge of a part of die cooitmc- 
bon work of the Wetlem Unioa Tcl- 
egraph Company, which al that time 
was attemptiog to erect a telegraph fine 
across Canada and Alaska to connect 
with a Siberian line by a cable acrow 
Bering Strait. Some of the old tdegraph 
poles that were erected in 1866 and 
1867 may still be seen in Seward Pen* 
insula. Captain Libby discovered gold 
on Ophir Creek in 1866, and alwayt 
cherished a desire to go back to this 
country, but did not have an oppor- 
tunity for its gratificalion until the dit- 
covery of gold in the Klondike country 
created greater interest than had hith- 
erto been manifested in the Northland. 
He is a native of Maine, and waa 
bom February 3, 1844. He served 
as a soldier in the Union Army, and 
after the war went to Pike's PeaL 
While in Alaska in the employ of the 
Western Union Telegrai^ Company 
he had charge of a division of the line 
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coiutruclion. He ^tenl Ifae winter in 1666 aiid 1667 in a camp on Grantky Harbor 
named Ubbyiville. After he returned from Aluka lie was ticket agent for the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company. Fourth and Towniend Streeti, San Fianciico, for fifteen 
yean. Fathng health compelled him to reiign thit poiition, and he went to Mendocino 
County, California, where he fully recovered. Hii Kcond journey to the Northland 
was made in 1897. He left San Francisco Augwl 16, taibng on the steamer North 
Fork. He was accompanied by his brother-in-law, Louis Melting, and by Harry L. 
Blake and A. P. Mordaunt. He spent two winters in the Fish River country. At 
the present bme he is at the head of a prospecting expedition In the unknown and un- 
explored country of the Kuskokwim Valley. 

Miu Louise Meking, of San Francisco, and C-aptain Libby were married in 1682. 
They have two children, Daniel B.. Jr., and AdeUne EL The son is now a young 
man of eighteen years and an assayer. When he was fourteen years old he accom- 
panied hit father on a trip to Alaska. 

Captain Libby is a promment figure in the history of Noithwestem Alaska. He 
hat trodden many miles of the "toC'twisting tundra," and his work has been distinct- 
ively of the kind that falls to the lot of the pioneer explorer and prospector. The region 
he it now investigating is so far away from the direct and usual methods of communica- 
tion that pottibly a month or more would be required for him to send a menage 
to the nearest postofficc or telegraph station. It it to men of this type that future 
generation* will be indebted for a better knowledge of Alaska than we possess today. 



NORDAHL BRUNE 80LNER. 



NB. SOLNER ha* been identi- 
• Eied with the banking interests 
of Nome since the early 
spring of 1900. He is the manager 
of the Bank of Cape Nome, one of ihe 
leading banks of Alaska, transacting 
a verv large business in the Nome coun- 
try. He came to Nome in June, 1900, 
supervised the construction of the bank 
building, and has since had the man- 
agement of this financial institution, 
which is doing its share to promote the 
welfare of Seward Peninsula and de- 
velop the mineral resources of this coun- 



Mr, Solner is a native of Janetville, 
Wisconsin, and wat bom January 10, 
1864. In 1680 he entered the First 
National Bank of Moorehead. Minne- 
sota, and in 1684 was cashier of the 
Tobacco Exchange Bank of Edgerton. 
Wisconsin. In 1686 he went to Cali- 
fornia on account of ill health. Two 
years later he visited Seattle, where he 
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obtained emptoymait as paying tetter of tbe Fsit National Bank of that diy. 
He has held other p o si tion s of respoosixltj and trust in banks, and has had a most 
thorough training in all departments of the banking bosiaess. 

Subsequent to the e s t a bK du aent of the Bank of Cape Nome he was elected Tice- 
president of that institution. In Norember, 1903. with James D. Hoge and other 
representative citizens of Seattle, he organized the Union Savings and Trurt Co., of 
Seattle, and was selected as cashier of that institution. This is one of the most suc- 
cessful banks ever organized in the dty of Seattle. In the brief period of its eristrnrr 
it has accumulated more than $1JZ00,000 in deposits. 

Mr. Sober fiUs both positions — that of manager of the Bank of Cape Nome, and 
cashier of the Union Savings and Trurt Co., of Seattle. He visits Nome during the 
summer seasons, and exercises a general supervision over the Nome hanL The prin- 
cipal business of banks in Nome b the purchase of gold dust, and the Bank of Cape 
Nome handles annually $1 ,500,000 of the product of the mines of Seward Peninsula. 

Mr. Sober, by virtue of his training and natural aptitude for die business, is a 
successful banker; he is a courteous and genial gentleman, exact in business methods, 
punctilious in his work and the discharge of the duties devolving upon him, and possess- 
ing an unusual clarity of perception of the wajrs and means of building the business to 
which he has devoted the years of his life since early manhood. He has many friends 
in Nome who esteem him for his moral worA and for the sterling qualities of his character. 



JOHN BRYNTE80N. 

JOHN BRYNTESON is one of the first discoverers of gold on Anvil Creek. He 
was a member of the party that started from Golovin Bay to investigate a report 

brought by natives of gold on the beach al Sinuk. This party, on account of rough 
weather, was forced to make a landing at the mouth of Snake River, and during th^ 
detention at this pbce they prospected some of the adjacent country. Mr. Brynteson 
found encouraging proipects on Anvil Creek August I, and it was these prospects 
that induced him to return to this pbce accompanied by Lindeberg and Lindbbm in 
September foDowing when the great discovery was made by which the Nome country 
became known* and developed into one of the notable gold producing regions of the workL 

Mr. Brynteson came to Alaska m the spring of 1898. He had been a worker 
in the iron nunes in the northern part of the United States, and the object of his trip 
to Alaska was to prospect for gold. His first prospecting in Alaska was in the Fish 
River country. Tlie result of his efforts in this region was not entirely satisfactory, 
although cobrs were found ; and he joined the expedition to another part of the 
peninsub as told in the preceding paragraph, and through this trip became one of the 
discoverers of gold in the Nome District and the owner of very valuable mining properties. 

Mr. Brynteson is a native of Dakbnd, Sweden, and was bom August 13, 1871. 
His father was a farmer and die subject of diis sketch received his education in the 
public schools of his native land. He came to America in 1887, but Dame Fortune 
never smfled on him until he went to Alaska. He was one of the original memben, and 
one of the organizers, of the Pioneer Mming Company, and he is now a director in diat 
corporation. Since his acquisition of wealth from the mines of Alaska, he has pur- 
chased a home in Santa Clara Valley, Cal., where he is following the quiet and unpre- 
tentious life of a farmer. He has valuable and extensive interests in Seward Peninsub. 
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While the producti of hit miiiet have nude him a capiulkt and placd him m a pootion 
of abiolute financial independence, he still remaini the unauuming man and courteou* 
gentleman that he wa* belore the days of hit affluence. 

Mr. Brynteton wat married May 2, 1900. Mn. Brynteson wat formeily Mits 
Emma Fonborg. Three children, one ton and two daughten, have been bom to 
them. Hit identification with the early hiatoiy of Nome, the ditcovery of gold, organizaticm 
of the Nome E)i>trict and the development of the rich mines of Anvil Creek and Snow 
Gulch, it told in a preceding chapter of thit book. 



MAJOR WILLIAM NEWTON MONROE. 

THERE it not a roan in the Nome 
country who u better Imown or 
more highly esteemed than Ma- 
jor Monroe. He came to Nome to 
Mipervite the construction of the Wild 
Goose Railroad, and is the man who 
built the first railroad in Nordiwestem 
Alaika. After itt construction be acted 
as superintendent of the line, and sub- 
sequently when the road was acquired 
by the Nome-Arctic corporation and 
its name changed, he was selected as 
manager and placed in full charge of 
the road. 

Major Monroe is a native of Indiana , 
and wai bom June 4, 1641. He is 
of Southern lineage, his parents having 
emigrated from Kentucky to the Hoo- 
tier state. At the age oF eighteen he 
enlisted as a soldier in the Fint Iowa 
Cavalry. For meritorious service he 
was promoted to first lieutenant of the 
Seventh Iowa Cavalry. He served his 
country as a soldier during a period of 
four years and a half, and was in a 
number of engagements in ihe Civil 
War, notable among them the battles of Perry Grove, Arkansas, and Springfield, Missouri. 
During the latter part of his service in the army he was transferred to the Western De- 
partment, and for two years fought Indians on the frontier. He was in Wyoming 
during the serious trouble v^th the Sioux. 

Major Monroe was accredited with being the best drilled cavalry officer in the 
Department of die Platte, and has a certificate from General McCane, the commander, 
for his proficiency at a horseman and a swordsman. He was mustered out of service 
as Brevet Major, and began the work of civil life as a railroad contractor and super- 
intendent of construction. He helped to build the Union Pacific, and in IS72 went 
to CaKfomia, and for many years was connected with the construction department of 
the Southern Pacilic Railroad Company. In I6A4 he established the town of Mon- 




. N. MONROE. 
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TOvia in Southern Califorma. sod lived there until ihc ^mng of 1900. bong t 

in the real etiate bu*ine». In 1900 lie came to Nome with Chariet D. Luw mttd ow 

slmcted the mott northerly railroad in Nordi America. 

Major Monroe wai manied in Omaha, December 25, 1664. Mr*. Mooroe wai 
formerly Min Mary J. HalL The iiiue ot thit marriage it (our children, Milloa S.. 
George O., Myrtle M. and Mabel H. The elder daughter it now the wife of Bruce 
C. Bailey, and the youngn daughter it the wife of Bruce T. Dyer. 

When Major Monroe wat niperinleiKlait of construction on the Southcn Pacific 
linei of the Southweit he wat known among the efiq>loyei by the name of "Red-Cloud." 
At that time hit hair, which it now beginning to ihow the frost of many wintert, w«« 
red. and to recall a familiar tlory, he rode a while hone. Then at now, he poMened 
an inexhauttU)le fund of good humor. He has the ht4>py (acuity of leeing the tihw 
lining of the cloud, and he can fence a thruti of anger with a joke at dextcroutly a* be 
could fence with a cavalry iword when he wat an officer in the Department of tbe 
Platte. He ownt a big heart; and with the aggrettivenett and industry that arc nec- 
essary pre-requititet for butinest enterprise, he has a soul that responds to every tentimeat 



WILLIAM H. LANO. 




w. 



H. LANG is at die head of one of the large 

ditch enteipritet of Seward Peninsula. He 

is the general manager of the Flambeau 

Ditch and Mining Company, which it constructing a 

diirty-nule ditch (rom the Flambeau River to Hattingt 

Creek. Thit ditch will cover a large area of valuable 

mining gTOUnd. 

Mr. Lang i!> a native of Rock County, Witcon- 
sin, and wat bom September 23, 1656. He wat 
educated in the public schools of Eau Claire. When 
he was a young man he and his brother formed the 
Line Conttruclion Company. The business of thit 
company was constructing and building, and its field 
of work was in Northern Wisconsin. Several electric 
light plants were constructed by the company. An- 
other feature of the company's work wat the building 
of lumbermen's tog driving dams. Mr. Lang followed 
this character of work until 1697 when he started for 
the (Cbndike by way of White Pass. He spent two 
years on the Yukon in the business ot mining. He returned home in 1899, and in the 
following spring went to Nome on the Robert Dollar. During his first two years in the 
Nome country he mined on Hungry, Oregon and Bourbon Creeks. In 1903 he organ- 
ized the Flambeau Ditch and Mining Company and has been associated with the enter- 
prise as general manager ever since. 

Mr. Lang wat married in 1878 in Minneapolis. Minn. Mrs. Lang was formerly 
Miss Celia Kelly. They have two children. Will and Cora, both of whom have 
reached maturity, the latter being the wife of W. J. Heiser. The family resides in 
Portland, Oregon. Mr. Lang is a careful and prudent business man and an upright, 
honorable citizen. The economical management of his company's affairs in the Nome 
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counbr; » atleited by the low cost of the ditch work he hu doac. Ai one of the ditch 
promoten and builden in thk country be it doing much for the development of the re- 
■ouTCC* <rf Seward Penintula, and when hii company consummatei the work in which it 
if engaged, the racuh of Mr. Lang'i labon ihould be more than latitfactoiy to hinuelf and 
hi* aaaodatct. 



ALBERT SCHNEIDER. 



A SCHNEIDER it the French 
• Vice-Coniul in Nome. He i» 
al«o largely interetted in min- 
ing and ditch comtruction, being prei- 
ident and general manager of the North- 
western Ditch Company. Thit com- 
pany ownt a vahiable ditch fifteen miles 
long between Otbome Credc and the 
beach of Bering Sea. Thi* ditch en- 
terprite wa* itarted by the Fort Davit 
HydrauBc Mining Company. The 
company omttrucled eleven milet of 
ditch. Latt teaton it told il> inter- 
eil to the Northwettem Ditch Com- 
pany, which conttructed the other four 
milet. Mr. Schneider wa* auociated 
with the first coTporation and was 
elected to perform the duties of preiident 
and general manager of its tucceuor. 

A. Schneider was born in Paris 
March 3. 1864. He received his edu- 
cation in the Chaptal College of Pari), 
and Bubaequently engaged in the com- 
mission exportation buiinets. He left 
thit butinest to go to Dawson in 1899, and came to Nome the following year. In 1901 
he was appointed Vice-Consul for France at Nome, and hat filled this position satir- 
factorily to hit country and to the French re»d«itt of NorUiwettem Alatka. Betides 
his mining and ditch enterpritet, Mr. Schneider it a director in the Miners and Merchants 
Bank of Nome. He and Mile. Marguerite Bourgeois were married in Parit in 1890. 
Two daughters, Simone and Helene, are the itiue of thit marriage. Mr. Schneider is 
an etteemed and popular resident of the Northland, postesting the urbanity and courtesy 
that are the hereditary qualities of the French people. He hat shown tact and wisdom 
in the management of the affairs of the consulate, and at all timet hat purtued a policy 
in his official acti that hat received the approval of the betl element of the community. 
He is one of the pioneer ditch constructors of Seward Peninsula, and is identified with 
mining enterprises of contiderable magnitude. He hat manifested an ability in business 
that makes him prominent b the field of enterprise and finance of the Nome country. 




SCHNEIDER. 
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JOHN D. LEEDY. 

JD. LEEDY w« the fint man to 
* land in Nome from the il«am- 
er Garonne in the ipiing oi 
1899, and the tteamet CaronDC wai 
the fint veuel to arrive at Nome from 
from the itatet. Mr. Leedy's de*cnp- 
tion of the handful of men fotmd in 
the new camp ii both inleroting and 
uutmclive. At thit time Nome had 
the atmo^there of an unusual environ- 
ment. The inhabitanti had lived 
through the long winter without a luit- 
able or adequate food tupply, and thae 
were a few minor cases of scurvy. 
Among the inhabitanti who had q>enl 
the winter b Nome woi a bradier of 
Mr. Leedy. When the subject of this 
sketch swung over the rail of (he Ga- 
ronne and descended by a rope to i 
home-made dory he carried with him 
two valites — one fiUled with fresh 
fruits and other with fresh vegetables. 
I-le describes the gratification of the 
boatman vdien he was presented with 
an onion, and how he ate it like he ^- ^- ^r.Eor. 

was eating an apple. The snow had 

not entirely left the ground, and the only log cabin on the pment site of Nome was the 
one occupie d by G. W. Price, the dqiuty recorder of the district A few tents in 
yniacii tvre or three lines of business v^ere conducted, completed the ensemble of the 
town. 

Mr. Leedy had acquired considerable experience as a miner in the Black HitU 
and in British Columbia, and he immediately devoted himself to the work of acquiring 
mining property by lease or appropriation. During this year and the years that fol- 
lowed he prospected and mined with varying success He staked the first quartz claim 
ever staked on the peninsula. This quartz property is at the head of Nome Gulch and 
Mr. Leedy believes that it contains the possibilities of a mine, f-le was employed by 
the Alaska Banking and Safe De|>as)t Company as an expert to mvestigate properties 
offered as collateral for loans. Mr. Leedy has the record of never having advised a 
k>an by which the company lost a dollar. 

Mr. Leedy worked faithfully and waited patiently, but his opportunity did not 
come until the season of 1904. He and H. T. Hardini; had often canvassed the 
proposition of a ditch to supply water to the valuable raining claims lying on the south- 
erly slope of Anvil Mountain. These numerous talks finally crystallized in the initial 
work of the Seward Ditch, which diverts water frora Nome River near Dorothy Creek, 
and will deliver water for use on Dexter Hill under a pressure of 100 inches. With 
the co-operation of Dr. Cabell Whitehead and Henry- Bratnober this ditch project was 
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amply tnanccd during the winler of l904-'05, and with the arrival of the bnt Seat 
of (teamen m the qiring of 1905 the work of perfecting Ihn important entoprite wai 
begun. 

J. D. Leedy was bora in Fredericlctown. Knox County, C%io. Februaiv 4, 1865. 
Hii father was a lumber manufacturer, who moved to Trenton, Midouri, when the 
MB was an infant. When he was eleven yeare old J. D. Leedy went to the Black 
HiOs. Id addition to a public school education he has been a student in the State 
School of Mines in Rapid City, S. D. I-le began the work of mining at an early age, 
striking his &nt drill when he was fourteen years old. He left the Black Hills country 
m 1 869 and went to Seattle, and ever since that date he has mined in British Columbia, 
Washington and Alaska. 

Mr. Leedy manned Nellie G. Norton in Nome September 16, 1899. His edu- 
calioa has been practical. He has learned by work, and his judgment of mines and 
mining ii accurate and reliable. He is a man of big brain capacity and the possessor 
of that most excellent quality and estimable trait of human character — honesty. 



CAPTAIN CHARLES 8. ALDRICH. 



A VETERAN of the Spanish-American war. a 
lawyer, a United States Commissioner and a 
man who commands the respect and esteem of 
his associates, friends and acquaintances — this epitom' 
izes the story of the life of Captain Aldiich. Although 
he is young, his character is commendably strong, 
and his unvarying rule of conduct has been a 
recognition of the ethics of the many phases of human 
Me. He was bom at Tipton, Iowa, September 7, 
I S72. His father was a fanner and stock raiser, and 
one of the pioneers of the state, and a member of a 
family that came to the United States in an early day. 
Copt. Aldrich's boyhood days were spent in Tipton, 
where he was graduated from the high school. Subse- 
quently he took a literary and law course at the State 
University of Iowa, and was graduated in 1696 with 
the degree of 1_L. B, Photograph by b. b. Dobbs. 

He was pracricing law in Marshaltown. Iowa, at Captain c. s. aldrich. 

the beginning of the Spanish -American war. He assisted in recruiting the 49th Iowa 
Voluntcen, and was selected as captain in tins regiment, serving under Genera) Fitz- 
hugh Lee until after the conclusion of the war. His company was mustered out in 
Savannah, Ga.. May 13, 1699, and Captain Aldrich returaed to Iowa, and resumed 
the practice of law at Maishaltovra. The stories of the new gold fields discovered in 
Northern Alaska induced him to go to Nome. He arrived in the camp in the spring of 
1900, and opened a law office. He practiced law until the spring of 1903, when 
Judge Moore appcunted him to the office of United States Conunisaioner of the Fair- 
haven District. He took charge of die office July 20. 1903. and resigned the following 
summer upon receipt of the sad news of his father's deadi and the further information 
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that he was urgently needed at home. During his incumbency in the Fairhaven Dis- 
trict, residing at Candle, he had, by the observance of that rule of conduct — trying to 
do right — ^which has impelled him in all his endeavors, made many warm friends, and 
it was with sincere regret that he severed these relations. 

During his residence in Nome Captain Aldrich took an active and a leading part 
in the organization and maintenance during the winter seasons of a literary society. The 
weekly meetings of this society were well attended, often overtaxing the seating ca- 
pacity of the assembly room, and indicating a widespread and general interest in the 
work of the society. The k>ng winters in Nome create a bt of leisure time for the resi- 
dents, which may be spent in idleness, or a part of it may be profitably utilized if the 
opportunity arises. The literary society gave many persons the opporttmity of free enter- 
tainment of the most wholesome character, and has been helpful to many people of 
this isolated commtmity. 



ERIK O. LINDBLOM. 

A TAILOR and a sailor and then a lucky miner — this is a rythmic story in brief of the 
life of Erik O. Lindblom. When told ir detail it sounds like a romance. It contains 
all the essential elements of a romance. The humble life of a journeyman, plying 
his trade in many towns and villages of Europe, is the opening chapter. Immigrating to Amer- 
ica he works diligently with the ambition of acquiring a modest competence. He hears the re- 
port of a new Eldorado in the far north and decides to abandon the ceaseless grind of his trade 
and try his luck as a gold miner. In order to husband his meager funds he ships as a saik>r 
before the mast. Before arriving at his destination, and after suffering all the rebuffs and 
humiliation that are meted out to a green saik>r under the command of an old whaling cap- 
tain, he learns that the gold fields for which he was bound are a fake, as mythical as the 
Golden Fleece vainly sought by the ancient Argonauts. In desperation over his plight as an 
inexperienced sailor, and discouraged by the eclipse of his mining prospects, he deserts from 
the vessel on a barren shore, whither he has been sent to (ill the water casks of the 
ship. He wanders over an uninhabited country, and is luckily rescued from starva- 
tion by some traveling natives; is transported in a skin boat on Bering Sea a distance 
of 200 miles to a little settlement of white men in this bleak country; becomes a pros- 
pector, and before the close of the brief Arctic summer makes one of the most wonder- 
ful discoveries of gold in the history of that precious metal. Is not this the synopsis 
of a story? 

Erik O. Lindbk>m is the son of a school teacher. He was bom in Dalame, 
Sweden, June 27, 1857. When a young man he learned the trade of tailor, and 
gratified a nomadic instinct by traveling over a large part of Europe. He went to 
America in 1886, and was following his trade in Oakland, California, at the time of 
the Kotzebue excitement. April 27, 1898, he shipped before the mast on the bark 
Alaska, commanded by Captain B. Cogan, carrying passengers smd their outfits to 
the new gold fields. The vessel encountered ice in Bering Sea« and it was not deemed 
safe to enter the Arctic Ocean until the season was farther advanced. While at Indian 
Point on the Siberian coast, Mr. Lindblom learned from whalers that no discovery of 
gold in paying quantity had been made in the Kotzebue Sound country. Tlie reports 
of the whalers were very discouraging. Captain Cogan was an old whaler, and as 
Grantley Harbor was a favorite rendezvous for whalers, where they waited for an op- 
portunity to follow the ice through Bering Strait, he sailed across the sea and anchored 
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in the harboi. While here he sent a part of his crew ashore for fresh water. Tlie date 
was July 5, and Mr. Lindblom was one of the sailors in the detail. 

Tlie sailors landed at the mouth of a stream which flowed out of a cavern of snow 
and ice. The tundra was bare, but the gulches of the distant hills were still filled 
with snow. Snow that had drifted in the depressions of the water courses had not 
melted, but the creeks had been flowing for weeks beneath these drifts. Mr. Lindbbm 
had made up his mind to quit the ship, and the snow cavern through which the stream 
flowed offered him his only opportunity, as all this country is barren of tree or shrub. 
Entering the cavern unobserved by his companions, he followed the water course up 
stream. In some places the arched roof was so low that he could make progress only 
by stooping. The way was dark, and water dripped from the roof. It seemed a long 
time before a welcome ray of light indicated a place where he might emerge from the 
dark and tortuous course. Climbing to the surface with difficulty, he carefully noted 
his position, and was gratified to discover that he had reached a point where he could 
not be observed from the vessel. His next purpose was to place as great a distance 
between himself and the vessel as possible, and he started for the interior and kept 
going until overcome by fatigue. He knew that there was a mission and a trading 
station on Golovin Bay, which could be reached by crossing the country a hundred 
miles or more, and he started on the trip. But he had no conception of the difficulties 
in the way, the streams which were now at flood and which had to be crossed, the 
sk>w progress one makes traveling over the country, and besides this he was without 
food. Tlie third day out he encountered a white man, a lone prospector on one of 
the streams in this region, but the prospector *s food supply was nearly exhausted. But 
if the prospector could not supply him with food for the trip he had undertaken, he 
could and did furnish him with timely and useful advice. He told him to go back, 
that his bones would bleach in the mountains if he persisted in the attempt to cross 
the country to Gok>vin Bay. 

His experience had demonstrated the wisdom of the advice, but the problem 
he had to solve was how to get back to Port Clarence and escape the vigilant eye 
of Captain Cogan. If he could only manage to live until the vessel sailed he could 
find succor at the reindeer station at Teller, on Grantley Harbor. But he started back, 
and when he got within sight of the harbor he saw the bark Alaska still riding at 
anchor. It was evident that a part of the crew was searching for him, and here he 
was, back where they might discover him at any moment. Tliis was a critical situation 
from which he ecsaped by the aid of an Elskimo. Promarshuk, a chief, an oomalik 
among the Kavariagmutes, with his family, dogs and wares, was starting on a trading 
expedition to Golovin Bay. He took the forlorn sailor into his big boat made of 
walrus skins, and covered him with the pelts of many kinds of animals. Beneath these 
he was secure from observation, but he nearly died of suffocation, and the stench of the 
skins made him dreadfully sick. Promarshuk*s oomiak sailed within a few rods of 
the Alaska, and passed unmolested out of the harbor. Skirting the coast southeasterly 
die Eskimo craft was soon out of sight of the bark, and Mr. Lindblom thankfully breathed 
the pure air again. 

On the way down the coast Promarshuk stopped at the mouth of Egoshoruk River, 
now known as Snake River, the spot where Nome is bcated. Mr. Lindblom prospected 
on the bar at the mouth of Dry Creek, and found colors. It was July 27 when Promar- 
shuk*s primitive transport arrived at Dexter's trading station on Golovin Bay. Mr. 
Lindblom told the trader of his discovery at the mouth of Bourbon Creek, and Dexter 
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wanted to send him back to tbe place oo a pcofpecting trip, but he chote the work 
offered him by N. O. Huhberg, the miiaoiiary at this rtatkm. Hit Imt empioymeat 
was as prospector oo Ophkr CreeL At the same time MeUng and Ubby vrere pros- 
pecting on the same stream. Later he, HagKn and Biynteson prospected on Mystcsy 
Creek and Fish River. Subsequently they were joined by Jafet Lindebcrg. who had 
been prospecting on the Casadepoga and Neukhik. Both Brsmteson and Mr. Lind- 
blom had been in what is since known as the Nome country, and found prospects, 
and arrangements were made to go to that region. A keel was put on an oM scow, 
a sail was made, and the queer craft was rigged. Elrik O. LindbkHn, Jafet Linde- 
berg and John E. Brynteson sailed in this vessel oo a hundred-mile sea voyage. They 
skirted the coast, making slow progress, as the vreather was stormy and the rain in- 
cessant September 15 they arrived at the mouth of Snake I^er. and effecting a 
landing without a serious mishap, they began the work of prospecting. September 22 
they made discoveries and locations oo Anvil Creek, and subsequently prospected oo 
Snow Gulch. Glacier. Rock, Mountain and Dry Creeks. They panned gold valued 
at near $50. and had it in shot-gun shells when they returned to Goiovin Bay. 

At Goknrin they met Gabe F^rice, who was returning from Kotzebue Sound. 
He was a miner, fully understanding the laws governing the location of mining claims 
and the organization of districts. It was necessary to have more men to organize a 
district. The original discoverers confided to Mr. Price. Dr. Kittilsen, who was the 
Government physician of the reindeer herders, a deer herder by the name of Tomensis. 
and Mr. Haglin. Returning to the Nome country, the claims were properly meas- 
ured with a tape line and staked so as to comply with the law. By this time winter 
was encroaching, but notwithstanding the freezing ground, the prospectors constructed 
a crude rocker and worked assiduously with it and with pan and shovel In three 
hours panning on Snow Gulch Lindblom. Lindeberg said Br3mteson obtained gold valued 
at $166. Within a few days the party extracted more than $1,500 of gold 
dust. They then relumed to Gok>vin. and preparations were made that winter for 
the next season's operations. 

The readers of this book know the value of this discovery. Through it Mr. 
Lindbbm has acquired more than the modest competence he had hoped for in his early 
life. He is the owner of a valuable quartz mine in Mexico, and has varied property 
interests. He is also operating in the Kotzebue country, where he owns some promising 
property. His objective point when he started for the North was this region. He 
took a desperate chance to avoid going there when he heard discouraging reports of 
the country, and through this action he was one of the discoverers of the Nome gokl 
fields. After the lapse of a few years a strike was made on Shungnak, a tributary of 
the Kobuk River, and Mr. Lindblom sent his brother with four men into this region, 
and they have located some good ground, if gravel that yields as much as $4 to the 
pan may be called good ground. In an interview Mr. Lindblom said: **I have good 
faith in the Kobuk." 

During the winter season Mr. Lindblom lives in Oakland, Cal. He is fond of 
automobiling, and being able to indulge in luxuries, owns a valuable machine. He 
IS a retiring, unassuming gentleman, and wealth has not given him false ideas of the 
superiority of those who possess it. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM E. QEIQER. 

CAPTAIN GEIGER ii one of 
the be«t known men in the North- 
land. He went to Alaska 6nt 
in 1894, and wai on the Yukon in 
the early day>, the dayt of the Yukon 
pioneen. 

Captain Geigcr wa* born in Marion 
County. Ohio. June 14, 1865. In 
1887 he followed the advice of Hor- 
ace Greeley and went west. In 1894 
he started for Alaska. The object of 
hit tt^ was to mine, and he went 
equin>ed with a dredger, w^ich he 
took over die Chilkoot Pats, using a 
block and tackle to transport the heavy 
machinery over this difficult past. At 
Caribou Crossing he sawed timber with 
which to equip hit dredger, and began 
work mbing on Catsiar Bar on the 
upper Yukon. These mining opera- 
tions were stopped by high water and 
C^tain Geiger was then empktyed by 
the N. A. T. & T. Co. as master 
of the steamer P. B. Weare. In the 
capacity of captain of the N, A. T. 
& T. Co.'t river steamers, he navi- 
gated the Yukon until 1899, He unkuded die Urtt expedition of prospectors at the 
mouth of Indian Creek, twenty-live miles above die Kk>ndike. 

After the Klondike ttrike he acquired interests in the Dawson country and in- 
cidentally did some work as a miner. Reportt from the Nome camp induced him 
to quit the Yukon Territory in 1899 and join the stampede to the new diggings on 
American toil. After he arrived in Nome he saw the necessity of a bridge acrost 
Snake River, and also saw die opportunity of making tome money by constructing a 
bridge acrost this stream. The serious difficulty that he had to overcome was the kck 
of suitable lumber in the camp for building the bridge. He did not have any money, 
his total assets consisting oi four dogs, but he did not consider this an impediment to 
the enterprise. With his dog team he gathered drift-wood on the Nome beach, and 
began the work of building the bridge. The bridge was finished and ready for trans- 
portation by the opening of navigation in 1900. Itt construction cost $19,000, and 
that sum represented Captab Geiger's indebtedness. In forty-two days after the Eint 
steamer landed in Nome. 1900. he did not owe a dollar — -the bridge had paid iat 
itself. During the season of 1900 he built two bridges across Nome River, but both 
of these structures were carried out by the floods resulting from the heavy storms of 
that season. The largest traffic over the Snake River bHdge was on June 21, 1900, 
when the receipts were SI, 01 3. Captain Geiger never exacted any toll of women 
and children. This bridge was a mint in 1900, yielding an immense revenue. Cap- 
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tain Geiger sold this property in 1902, and the bridge was subsequently bought by the 
City of Nome. 

Captain Geiger left Nome for Valdez during this year and expended considerable 
money in Valdez in the construction of a vrharf, which he subsequently sold. After 
the Tanana strike he went to Fairbankst and has since made several trips to this region 
of Alaska. 

Captain Geiger possesses the qualities conspicuous in most of the Yukon pioneers 
— ^liberal to prodigality, frankly and bluntly honest, energetic and hopeful, and be- 
lieves in the innate goodness of human nature. He has many friends in all parts of 
Alaska. 



Q. W. PRICE. 



QW. PRICE is one of the pioneers of the Nome country and one of the organizers 
• of the Nome Mining District In 1898 he was a member of the C. D. Lane 
expedition to the Kotzebue Sound country. When this expedition disembarked 
on the shores of Kotzebue Sound, Mr. Price ascended the Kobuk River and spent 
the summer in prospecting, but failed to find anything that was encouraging. Late in 
the season after the members of his party had gone into winter quarters, he boarded a 
small schooner for St. Michael. He had been told by Missionary Brevig that gold had 
been found on Ophir Creek in the Golovin Bay country and he intended to get in this 
region and if possible do some prospecting. Mr. Lane had returned to the states and 
Mr. Price in going to the other part of Alaska acted upon his own judgment, being 
prompted by the story told him by the missionary. 

When he arrived at St. Michael he met P. H. Anderson who had recently come 
into the country to take charge of the Swedish Mission on Golovin Bay. Anderson 
and others told him of the gold discovery on Fish River and he at once made arrange- 
ments with Mr. Anderson for passage on a schooner from St. Michael to Gok>vin Bay. 
During this trip Mr. Anderson told him of Lindeberg, Lindblom and Brynteson*s pros- 
pecting trip to Anvil Creek, and said that these prospectors were not miners and in case 
they found anything he would like to have Mr. Price return with them. Three dajrs 
after his arrival at Golovin Bay the prospectors returned and reported the strike that 
they had made. They had about $35 in gold dust as evidence of the genuineness of 
their discovery. A return trip was immediately arranged and with Dr. Kittilsen, John 
Tomensis and the three discoverers of the Anvil Creek diggings, Mr. Price started in a 
small schooner for the new Eldorado. October 12 was the date they left Golovin Bay, 
and they arrived at the mouth of Snake River October 15. 

After organizing the district and locating claims they devoted a few days to 
rocking on Anvil Creek and Snow Gulch and succeeded in taking out of the ground 
about $ 1 ,800 in gold dust. By November 3 the weather became so cold that they 
could not do any more mining. Tlie party concluded to return to Golovin Bay and let 
the people know what had been accomplished. The news traveled like wild fire, and 
all through the winter stampeders with dog teams made their way to Nome. About 
January 12, 1899, it became necessary, on account of the number of prospectors at 
Nome and the k>cations that had been made, to keep the records at that place and Dr. 
Kittilsen, who had been selected as recorder of the district, appointed Mr. Price 
deputy recorder. Mr. Price thereupon returned to Nome and built the first cabin m 
the town. This log cabin is shown in the engraving in this volume made from the 
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fint photograph of Nome. He acted as deputy recorder until March, 1899, when he 
returned to Golovin Bay for the purpose of getting his suppfies to Nome for the opening 
of his claim in the spring. 

After the discoveiy Mr. Price wrote a letter to C. D. Lane telling him of the 
strike. Mr. Price says that it was one of the greatest pleasures of his life to be able 
to write this letter and a letter which conveyed the glad tidings to his wife. He wrote 
Mr. Lane that one claim that he had staked, No. 8 above, on Anvil Creek, would 
produce $100,000 the next season, and he underestimated the output It was this 
letter that impelled Mr. Lane to organize the Wild Goose Mining and Trading Com- 
pany, which is now the bigest mining corporation in Northwestern Alaska. 

Mr. Price was bom in Sonora, California, August 24, 1869. He is a son of 
a miner, prospector and pioneer of that state, and acquired a knowledge of mining by 
inheritance, as well as by experience beginning in his boyhood dasrs. He was educated 
in the public schools of California. When eighteen years old he began work in the 
famous Utica Mine at Angels, Cal., and continued in the employment of the company 
owning this property until he started for Alaska as heretofore related. Mr. C. D. Lane 
is one of the owners of the Utica Mine. This property has produced more than 
$17,000,000, and Mr. Price has been connected with its development and exploitation 
in nearly every capacity from miner to foreman and manager. 

Mr. Price mined some of the most valuable property in the Nome country during 
the season of 1899 and 1900. He was working No. 8 Anvil Creek the summer of 
1900, when Receiver McKenzie woke him up at midnight to inform him that by an 
order of the court, he, McKenzie, has been placed in possession of the property. The 
folkwing season he disposed of his interest to the Wild Goose Mining and Trading 
Company and returned to his native state, investing in a stock ranch property in the 
county where he was bom. Mr. Price is a type of the West. He is a good natured 
but an aggressive man, liberal in his judgment of human motive, generous and public 
spirited. By privations, hardships and faithful work in the Northland he has honestly 
and fully eamed all the good fortune that has come to him. 



DR. A. N. KITTIL8EN. 

DR. KITTILSEN was the first recorder of the Nome Mining District He is one of 
the pioneers of Northwestern Alaska. After Dr. Sheldon Jackson had succeeded in 
securing the co-operation of Congress in the undertaking of introducing domestic rein- 
deer in Alaska, and after the experiment had proved successful, further Government aid was 
obtained to the extent of procuring reindeer herders from !.^pland to teach the natives 
how to take care of the reindeer. One of the terms of the contract, between the United 
States Government and the Lapland reindeer herders, specified that the Government 
should provide a physician who would go to Alaska and k>cate at the reindeer station 
where his services would be available in time of need. Dr. Kittilsen was selected for 
this post. He was of Scandinavian ancestry and sufficiently familiar with the language 
of the Laplanders to be able to communicate with them. He accordingly came to 
Northwestern Alaska in the spring of 1896, and besides practicing his profession where 
his services were needed, he filled the position of assistant superiiitendent of the reindeer 
station. During the second year of his residence in Alaska he was acting superintendent 
of reindeer. 

The reindeer station was first established at Port Clarence, but in December, 1897, 
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il was changed to Unakkleet Dr. Kktikai was at dm itatioo when LMby, Mdons, 
Blake and MordaunI were prospecting on Ophir Creek daring the mn%mm' of 1898. 
Three years p revio us to this date a man by the name of Johanscn had di s co ve red gold 
near the head-waters of the Nenkfaik, and had Mfhipsawed knnber and made shnce- 
boxes vrith which to work the claim* when he received a letter from some friend or 
relative on the Yukon informing him of a strike which induced him to abandon his plans 
and leave this part of the country. 

Dr. Kittiben is familiar with all the circumstances connected widi the discovery 
of gold on Seward Peninsula. He knows the story of the trip to Sinuk River in July, 
1898. This trq;> was made by John Br3mteson« J. L. Hagiin, H. L. BUke, M. Porter, 
Chris Kimber and N. O. Hultberg. The party started from Golovin Bay in a smaD 
boat to investigate the discovery of gold in the beach near the mouth of Sinuk RSver, 
reported by natives. A storm coming up forced the party to make a laiwJmg at the 
mouth of Snake River, and while waiting there for the storm to abate they went up the 
left limit of Snake River prospecting the country for toM. They crossed Anvil 
Creek and found colors in this stream but did not stake. Ketuming to their boat they 
continued their trip to Smuk but did not find anjrthing at this place. 

After this party returned, Brjmteson, Lindbbm and Lindeberg arranged to return 
and investigate the prospects found on Anvil CreeL Dr. Kittilsen had quit the 
Goverrmient*8 service and was at Gobvin Bay at this time. When the three prospectors 
got back from Anvil Creek they had with them thirty-five dollars in gold which they 
had paimed, and their report was evidence that a big strike had been made. A 
schooner was chartered and Dr. Kittilsen, G. W. Price and Tomensis accompanied the 
three discoverers to Anvil CreeL The district was organized and Dr. Kittilsen was 
selected as recorder. The great richness of Snow Gulch was indicated by the result 
of four men paiming a few hours and obtaining seventy-six dollars of durt. A 
couple of crude rockers were constructed, and $1,800 was rocked out of Snow Gulch 
and Anvil CreeL 

The party lived in a tent on Specimen Gulch until November 10. By this date 
the season was so far advanced that it was impossible to do any more mining and they 
returned to the Sandspit on the westerly side of the mouth of Snake River, where they 
waited for Missionary Anderson and a Laplander to come after them with a deer team 
according to promise. Tlie team failed to arrive when they expected it, and they started 
to return to Golovin Bay in their boat and got as far as Cape Nome when they met the 
deer team. 

As Dr. Kittilsen assisted in the organization of the Nome Mining District and was 
its first recorder, holding that office until August, 1900, he obtained some valuable 
properties which he has since operated and is still working. Dr. Kittilsen *8 first residence 
in this country was continuously from the spring of 1896 to the fall of 1899, and during 
this period he traveled more than 3,000 miles behind reindeer. During his incumbency 
as recorder, the office was conducted in an admirable manner. The records today bear 
evidence that they were well kept, even though there was a scarcity of stationery supplies 
when the district was organized. 

Dr. Kittilsen is a native of Wisconsin, and was bom in March, 1870. His father 
was a Norwegian and his mother was the first white child bom in the town of Christiana, 
Dane County, Wisconsin. He was educated at the University of AX^sconsin, and v^as 
graduated from the Rush Medical College of Chicago in 1894. After practicing his 
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piofeuion two yean in Wuconiin, he went to Alaiiu u nurated in the hnt paragraph ol 
thii itory. 

In 1901 Dr. Kittiben and Berthe Knatvold were mairied in Tacoma, Waihington. 
They have one child, Anne Ciarista, now three yean old. 

Dr. Kittilsen ii a man of (terling worth. The good fortune that ha« come to him 
at a remit of hit lojoum in the Northland could not have fallen in a more deKrving place. 
As a pioneer of thii country, and ai a man who helped to frame the rules and regu- 
latioM governing the new camp, hit record it an interettiog experience and a part of the 
early history of Seward Peninsula of which hi* friends and descendants may be proud. 



GEORGE M. A8HF0R0. 

GEORGE M. ASHFOf^ is one of the pio- 
neen of Nordiem Ahuka. He is a civil 
engineer and turv^or, and was the 6nt man 

of his profession to arrive in Nome. He was one of 

the unfortunate stampeden to the Kotzebue Sound 

country in 1 896. At the time of the excitement 

caused by the report of the discovery of gold in this 

region he and twenty-seven othen bought a schooner. 

in wtiich they made the trip to the Arctic country. 

Mr. Athlord spent die winter of 1696 and 1699 on 

the Kobuk lUver, a short distance below Squirrel 

River. In the ^ring of 1 899, the news of the Anvil 

strike having previouslv reached the Arctic slope, he 

started over the ice with two companions for Nome. 

They hauled their tledt and accomplished the k>ng 

and arduous journey, full of peril and hardships, in 

a monk's time. They left the Kobuk and started 
across Kotzebue Sound on May I. This season 

was unusually late, and vhi\t crossing the ice of Kol- GEO. m. ashford. 

zebue Sound they encountered extremely severe 

weather. On the third day out Dr. De France, one of their traveUng companions, 
became exhausted and froze to death. They were ten days on the ice before they 
reached Cape E^>enberg. 

Aftn reaching the coast of Bering Sea and crossing Port Clarence Bay the sea- 
son was pretty well advanced, it being the latter part of May, and the ice over the 
sea in many placet was rotten and unsafe. At a place above Sinuk River two men. 
who were traveling with a dog team and follovnng Mr. Ashford's party, narrowly 
escaped being drowned. The dog team, tledge and all of their siq)pliet were lott 
by die breaking of the ice. 

Mr. Ashford says that w^en he arrived within forty miles of Nome he saw evi- 
dence of the "pencil and hatchet" minen. At this early date the beach for thk 
distance west of Nome was staked. He arrived at Nome May 31 and found a 
bustling, thriving mining camp. Hit mott setiout regret wat that he did not have hb 
transit with him. as there was a pressing demand for the services of a surveyor and 
much work that he could have done if he had had his instruments. 

During the early part of this teaion Mr. Athford became associated with J. M. 
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Dttvidwo. ukI thqr did the int work of umtym^ and fngMiwr i n g tbal wm ever dtaw 
tm Snrard Panuul^ Mr. Adilotd wu one of tlic tn gi nrrn of the Moea t DitA 
Coapuiyt and luu nice beai coaneclcd widi moit of the impottaal ditdi tuUip tw t* 
flf tUi regian. 

Mi. Adiford wu bon aeu LMboD. Otuo, Jumaiy 2, 1866. Wben be wm 
di^ ywi old iiii fanUr moved to Iowa, and be vru cthKated m die pobSc acboab of 
diat (tate. and wu (obaequcntlj graduated from the Iowa Sute College in ibe dam 
of *92 wilfa tbe degree of B. C EL Hk bit ymk ai an engineer wu wilfa die 
Cunegie Steel Co. of F^ttdnirg. Pa. For a poiod of three or four yean be wm aa 
tngiBeer for tbe ^tliburg Bridge Co.. engaged in the drafting and coMtruction de- 
partnieot of tbat con^MUiy't extoiMTe worL He wu tent to North Carolina u an 
fBgiMJT is connection with tbe conftruction of George W. Vanderbth't """fi^Tti at 
Bikniore. The pontiou be filled required technical knowledge and practical a- 
pcrience, but tbe gold fever wu latent in hit blood, and when the rqmrt of rkb dti- 
coveries in Alaaka reached him, the malady rapidly devekqwd. Tbe vicivitiidei 
of life in tbe Northland have not entirdy destroyed the germ* tbat cauied the gold fever 
in Mr. Aihford'i>yitein. u he it itill identihed with the country. Hit compdeiKy u an 
f Qwrr and hit hi^ standing in hit profeMion enable him to find very profitable eo^loy- 
menl, and he hu mining interetti from vrfaich he may yet realize the ckeamt be had before 
■tarting to thit frozen land. 

Mr. Adiford pottette* unottentatioiu merit, and ii capable, truttworthy and bonof- 
able b all of hit relationi vrith his feOow men. 



JACOB A. WE8TBV. 

J A. WESTBY it a well known and highly res- 
* pected citizen of Ncnne. He hu been identi- 
fied with tbe mining interests of the Nome 
District since the fall of 1899. In the foUowing year 
he wu appointed by Juclge Noyes to the position of 
United States Committioner and Recorder of the 
Norton Sound Precinct, but this position being a 
cause of exptntt instead of a source of profit, he re- 
signed. His mining interests are situated on Willow 
Credi and Casadepago and Solomon Rivers. 

Mr. Wettby it a native of Norway and was 
bom October 19, 1848. When fourteen year* of age 
he left home and went to America. He received 
most of his education in the public tchoob of the 
United Stales. For several yean he wu a sailor on 
Lake Michigan, and for a period of five yean was 
on the police force of Red Wing, Minn. Subse- 
quently he recdved an appointment of Deputy United 
States Surveyor, having learned the profettion of sur- 
veying under the fint Deputy United States Surveyor 

in the lUte of Michigan. In 1885 he wu deputy warden of the Michigan Slate 
Prison, and subsequently for a year and a half filled the office of warden. In 1892 
he moved to Idaho and engaged in minipg. He went to Dawson in 1898. and live<t 
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in the Yukon Territory a little more than a year. "While in the Yukon Territory he 
mined on a fraction between 16 and 17 EI Dorado Creek. Attracted by the Nome 
strike he came down the river, arriving in Nome November 28, 1899. Mr. Westby 
has been a leading member of the Anvil Masonic Club, being No. 14 on the roll 
of charter members of this organization, which has done much good work of a helpful 
and charitable character. 

In September, 1872, he and Miss Marie Summers were married in Red Wing, 
Minn. They have had ten children, eight of whom — five girls and three boys — are 
living. Mr. Westby is a man of uncompromising honesty; a man of strong character 
and the courage to do right. 



NEL8 OLSON HULTBERG. 

NO. HULTBERG is one of the earliest pioneers of Seward Peninsula. He was 
• sent by the Swedish Missionary Society to Golovin Bay in 1893, the object 
of this trip being to establish an industrial school for natives. Mr. Hultberg it 
a native of Southern Sweden, and was bom March 24, 1 863. His father was a manu- 
facturer of farming implements, and after receiving a public school education his son 
learned the trade of a wood and iron worker. He left Sweden in 1887, and went 
direct to Pullman, Illinois, where he was employed for a period of several years by 
the Pullman Car Company. His mechanical knowledge and ability induced the Swedish 
Missionary Society to send him to Alaska. 

When he arrived in this desolate and far-away country, and became acquainted 
with the people whom he was to instruct in mechanical arts, he was not pleased with 
the material or his environment. He saw the futility of teaching the Eskimo a trade 
which he would never put to practical use; he saw the injury that this work would do 
to the natives by taking the young men away from their hunting and fishing at a time 
when their services were needed to procure the winter food supply for their families. 
As a result of all this he did not enter into his work with the zeal and enthusiasm that 
he had when he started from the states. Realizing that he had to stay, he built a 
station at Golovin, established a school and began his work. 

He had not been here long before he learned that the country was mineralized 
and contained gold. As early as 1895 natives brought him gold prospects from Nome 
River, which was then known by the native name of larcharvik. He wrote to the 
society to send him some one who possessed a practical knowledge of mining, as he 
befieved the prospects warranted an attempt to discover gold mines. In 1894 a miner 
by the name of Johansen, who came from the California mines, arrived at the mission. 
In the spring of 1893, Johansen discovered gold on Neukluk and Casadepoga Rivers 
and on Melsing and Ophir Creeks. Johansen sawed sluice lumber and made sluice- 
boxes and, with natives to assist him, prepared to mine on the Neukluk. About this 
time he received some news from Birch Creek at Circle on the Yukon, became excited 
over it, abandoned his Neukluk undertaking, and went to Birch Creek. 

In December, 1893 a man by the name of Howard came down the Yukon 
and prospected in the Fish River country, finding gold. But Howard did not remain 
long enough to develop any of his prospects. Mr. Hultberg held a conference with 
Missionary Karlson and decided to send out to Chicago for miners and supplies. In 
those days it required a year to send word to the states and get a reply. 

In August, 1897, P. H. Anderson arrived at Gok>vin, having been sent out by 
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the Swedish Missionary Society as a missionary to this station. This gave Mr. Hult- 
berg a chance to get away from the work in which he had been engaged, and to devote 
his time to prospecting. September 17, the steamer North Fork brought Libby, 
Melsing, Blake and Mordaunt. Mr. Hultberg told this party about the discovery that 
had been made, and prospected with Libby and Blake. In April of the foUowing year he 
assisted in organizing the Council District. In July of this year Dr. Tayk>r and C. L. 
Haglin were coming to Alaska in response to his request for practical miners. Having 
heard a report of a gold strike on Sinuk River, he asked Blake and Chris Kimber to 
go on an expedition with him up the coast to investigate the report which he had received 
from natives. Taylor and Porter returning from Ophir Creek, he agreed to take Mr. 
Porter with him on the trip up the coast. Brynteson and Haglin arriving in the meantime, 
a party was made up consisting of these two men, Mr. Hultberg, H. L. Blake and 
Mr. Porter. Mr. Blake represented what was known as the Libby party, and Mr. 
Porter represented what was known as the Dusty Diamond party. Before starting he 
fitted out Mr. Lindblom and John Waterson and sent them to the Council District 

The expedition sailed in a small craft, but a storm arising before they reached their 
destination, they were forced to make a landing in the mouth of Snake River. During 
their detention at this place they prospected on L)ry Creek, finding colors. Tliey went 
across the tundra to Moonlight, Anvil and Rock Creeks. On Anvil Creek Mr. Hult- 
berg obtained a pan of gravel in which he got sixty-eight colors. Subsequently he left 
the party and went up the creek and took another pan of gravel from which he obtained 
169 colors. This was the best prospect that he had ever seen from this part of the 
country, and he thought very favorably of the ground where he obtained it. Tlie date 
upon which this party left Golovin was July 31. They landed at the mouth of Snake 
River August 4, and started prospecting the following day. 

There was a great deal of disagreement and bickering between the members of 
the party, all of whom proceeded on their journey to Sinuk as soon as the sea permitted 
them to resume the trip. After having prospected at Sinuk a couple of days Mr. 
Hultberg left with two men named Taylor and Molligan, who were going to St. Michael 
by the way of Golovin. On the way they encountered a very severe storm which 
prevented them from going ashore. They were lying out on the raging bilk>ws for 
three days and four nights, without any shelter, in a small open boat and short of 
provisions. On their arrival at Golovin Mr. Hultberg was so exhausted that he did 
not dare to return to what he considered the greatest discovery he had made on his 
various prospecting trips. He therefore made arrangement with Lindblom to go ak>ng 
with Brynteson upon his (Brynteson*s) return from the coast. Upon Brynteson*s return 
he persuaded him to go back to where the discovery was made and take Lindblom and 
possibly persuade Lindeberg also to go along. After this arrangement was made, Hult- 
berg was compelled to go to the states on account of poor health. He returned to 
Nome in the spring of 1899, landing at Nome the 18th day of June, without funds. 
Shortly after his arrival he was one of the first victims of the typhoid fever epidemic, 
raging during the season of 1899. 

Mr. Hultberg's vicissitudes during the early history of Nome are many. The nar- 
ration would fill more space than can be spared in a work of this character. I pause 
here, however, to briefly narrate one of them which has some historical value, as it shows 
that the natives had knowledge of the existence of gold on Candle Creek. In 1899 
Hultberg received nuggets from natives who told him that they had obtained them on the 
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stream which ha* since been known as Candle Creek. In 1900 he organized a party 
and started to go across country from Norton Souitd to this stream; becoming iD while 
on the way, he had to stop with natives, and was compelled to abandon the trip. Mr. 
Huhberg has been more fortunate during the past two years in his ventures in Alaska. 
Among other enterprises which he has promoted and successfully financed is the McDer- 
mott Ditch in the Solomon River country, and he is also interested in other enteipiisa 
which possen encouraging prospects. 

Mr. Huhberg and Miss Hannah Holm were married at Unalakleet July 6, 1 894. 
by Missionary Karlson. It is the first white marriage solemnized in Northwestern Alaska. 
Miss Holm, who was a resident of Galesherg, Illinois, and whom he met before he went 
to Alaska, was brave enough to take the long journey to the Swedish Mission on 
Golovin Bay in order to wed the man of her choice. They have four children. The 
oldest. Albia Abita, was bom in Alaska. The other children are Hilmar Amnon, 
Charles Olof and Hazel Opherima Alaska. Besides hit Alaska interests, Mr. Huttberg 
has a colonization enteiprise in Turlock, California, this place being his winter home. 

Mr. Huhberg is a courteous gentleman. A modest and quiet demeanor hides 
a sincere and earnest character that is full of kindness and charity. He has done much 
for the benefit of the Eskimo, and has always sought to avoid publicity, hence the genera] 
public is not aware of his benefactions. 



CHARLES W. THORNTON. 

CHARLES W. THORNTON is one of the 
pioneers of Northwestern Alaska, having been 
a member of the Kotzebue Sound expedition 
of 1898. He has been identified with the country 
ever since. Mr. Thornton is a son of Wesley Coates 
Thornton, who was a grandson of William Thorn- 
ton, of the Revolutionary Army. Mr. Thornton's 
mother was Rachel Livingston, whose grandfather was 
also a soldier in the Army of the Revolution. 

The subject of this sketch was bom in Le Seuer. 
Minnesota, March 23. 1869. He lived on a farm 
in Hennepin County in that state until he was thir- 
teen years old. The death of his father, his mother 
having died six years prior, caused the family of three 
boys and one girl to decide to leave the old home 
and take up their residence with various friends and rel- 
atives, v^ere they could continue their schooling. The 
little property le^ by the father was not available for 
the purpose of supporttng the children while they were 
in school, so they were thrown upon their own re- 
sources. Charles, having determined to become a lawyer, was enabled through hard 
work, strict economy, and diligent study to obtain a college education. 

Early in the spring of 1698 and whJe he was a resident of Seattle and reading 
law under tlie guidance of Z. B. I^wson, city attorney of Seattle, he was attracted 
by the excitement over the Alaska gold fields, and joined the misguided stampeders 
to Kotzebue Sound. He spent one winter and two summers in the land of the mid- 
ni^t sun. During the winter of hi* residence in Northern Alaska he wa* on the trail 
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for forty dayi, and duiing thirty day* o{ thn time the tun never ibowed itaelf above ihe 
horizon, and the average record of the ihcnnoiiieteT wai 62° below zero. 

Not Gnding any gold minet in the Kotzebue Sound country he went to Nome 
m the summer of 1699. hiii fint work in the Nome camp wai mining on the beach. 
In 1890 he engaged in the general merchandite butineu, and was the head of tile 
firm of Thornton & Keith. The big ttorm of September 12-13 of this year wrecked 
their building and caused them such financial injury that they discontinued business. 
Mi. Thornton again took iq> the study of law, and was admitted to the bar m the 
District Court of Nome in August, 1902. 

Subsequent to this date he was associated with the Archer, Ewing ConyMiqr, 
prominent merchants of Nome, and during 1903-'04 was the manager of theii stove 
m Solomon. He alto practiced law in Solomon. During hit Alatkan career be has 
acquired some vahiable minbg property. He spent the winter of l904-*05 in the 
states, and will return to Nome this season for the purpose of disposing of his interetU 
there v/ith the intention of locating in Chicago for the practice of law. 

Mr. Thornton is a genial gentleman possessing a harmonious blending of Inil* 
of character. A mind of native brightness has been bumished by studious reading 
and a useful education, and the executive and moral attributes of character have been 
strengthened by the strenuous life of the Northland and the glaring revelations of 
human frailty on the frontier. A host of Alatkan friends will wish him good luck 
and God qieed in his professional work. 



PROF. WILL HENRY. 

THE development of the Sok>mon River mines 
and the rapidly increasing population last year 
in consequence thereof, made the ^pointment 
of a U. S. Commissioner for this district advisable. 
The Judge of the Dittricl Court selected Will Henry 
(or this position, the appointment dating from June 
15, 1904. Prof. Henry is an educator with thirty 
yean' experience in educational work. He filled thi^ 
position of principal of Nome District Schools during 
the term of I902''03. He is a specialist In philology 
and mathematics, two branches of learning to whicli 
he has given much time and thought. During a resi- 
dence of many years in Colorado he spent his vaca- 
tiont in the mines, studying practical mineralogy, and 
acquired an expert's knowledge of ores. It was this 
fact that led to his empkiymeni by a capitalist to visit 
Nome in 1900. with die special object of ac- 
quiring extensive holdings if his judgment was favor- 
able to the mvatment. The subsequent ilbiess and *'""'<' ""V B. B. Dobhs. 
death of the capitalist thwarted these plans at a time ^""^^ ^»^»' "'=^"«^- 

when Prof. Henry's future seemed the brightest But he had acquired a knowledge of 
the country which impelled him to stay, although he realized the difficulty of accomplish- 
ing satisfactory results without adequate capital When he left Colorado he sacrificed 
a profitable business as mining expert, but since he hat come to Alatka he has obtained 
a knowledge of the sti^tendous wealth and great possibilities of this country, and an- 
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nounces his intention of remaining here and fighting to a finish on the condition he has 
had to accept. 

Prof. Henry is a native of Ohio, and was bom April 25, 1855. His family 
moved to G>Iorado during the Civil War. He was educated at Oberlin College, and 
began the work of a teacher early in life. In May, 1897, he and Miss Anna S. Sker- 
rett were married at Cripple Creek. Mrs. Henry is a niece of Admiral Skerrett, of 
the United States Navy. Prof. Henry's learning and wide experience enable him to 
creditably fill the judicial position to which he has been appointed, and discharge the 
duties of the office to the satisfaction of the public and the District Court. 



MAGNUS KJELSBERG. 

IN 1 897 the United States Government hired sixty-seven Laplanders, Finns and Norweg- 
ians to take care of the reinder in Alaska. Most of the Norwegians were bright young 

men who were selected to fill the position of foremen of the herders. At the 
time of the empbyment of these people 500 reindeer were purchased by the Govern- 
ment, and transported from Northern Europe to Haines Mission in Alaska. The object 
of the expedition was for the relief of destitute miners on the Yukon, and the carefully 
laid plan was to drive the deer across the country from Haines Mission to Dawson. 
But the plan miscarried on account of a lack of forage for the deer, the country being 
comparatively destitute of the moss upon which they feed, and four-fifths of the herd 
died of starvation before the expedition reached its destination. 

Magnus Kjelsberg was a member of this expedition, having been employed in 
the capacity of foreman of the herders. He is the son of a merchant of ICaaf)ord, 
Norway, a town supported in a large measure by the industry of copper mining. He 
was bom October I, 1876, and received his early education from private tutors, sub- 
sequently attending school at Bergen. He had not attained his twenty-first year when he 
left home, but he possessed a robust physique, good health, native intelligence and an 
inexhaustible fund of good nature, and in these respects was well equipped for any 
kmd of Ufe fate might have in store for him. The discovery of gold at Dawson was a 
spur to his endeavor to get into the far north of America. 

The trip from Haines Mission was one of great hardships. The expedition 
started in March, but before it got 200 miles on its journey half of the deer were 
dead. The rations for the trip proved inadequate as more time was consumed than 
contemplated, and as the death of so many deer made it possible to dispense with the 
services of a number of herders several members of the expedition were sent back 
to Haines to ^p by steamer to St. Michael and thence to the reindeer station at Una- 
lakleet. Mr. Kjelsberg was a member of this party. The return trip was eventful. 
The greatest number of the party returned on rudely constructed rafts, and there 
were many narrow escapes from drowning. Food gave out, and they nearly famished. 
Beans that careless prospectors had dropped on the trail were picked up and eagerly 
devoured. But finally, gaunt, half starved and nearly exhausted, all the members of 
the returning party arrived at Haines, and were sent to Port Townsend the latter part 
of May. Soon after they were sent to the region in Alaska that has since become 
famous because of its wonderful gold resources. 

Mr. Kjelsberg formed a partnership with Jafct Lindeberg, another young man from 
Norway, who had come to the country in search of gold. By the agreement Kjelsberg 
was to remain in the empk)y of the Government, and his salary was to be used to buy 
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supplies for the use of Lindeberg m prospecting. Little did they think when laying 
their plans for a long period of prospecting that within a few months they would own 
some of the most valuable mining property in the world, and possess greater wealth 
than they ever dreamed of owning. 

Mr. Kjelsberg was at Unalakleet when he heard of the great strike oo Anvil 
CreeL He immediately went overland to Golovin and started with Misuonaiy 
Anderson, drivmg deer teams across the country to Nome. At Cape Nome they met 
Lindeberg, Lindbbm, Brjmteson, Kittilsen and Price, who had $1,800 in gold dust 
which they had rocked out in a few days under adverse conditions, as winter was en- 
croaching and the ground was beginning to freeze. This was a memorable meeting. 
The prospectors waived their hats and shouted, manifesting the great joy that filled 
their hearts on account of suddenly acquired riches, when they saw the reindeer teams 
approaching. 

The entire part}' returned to Golovin Bay where most of the winter was spent 
making preparations for the next season's work. Supplies were obtained at St. Michad 
and freighted over the ice to Nome. In the early spring before the snow disappeared 
Mr. Kjelsberg whipsawed lumber out of drift wood found on the beach. This lum- 
ber was used to make sluice-boxes. In June Mr. Kjelsberg established a camp at the 
mpulh of Quartz Gulch at No. 6 Anvil Creek, but he made slow progress with the 
work of mining on account of the frozen ground. Snow Gulch seemed to offer a better 
opportunity for expeditious work, and he determined to move his camp. He and his 
brother carried the sluice-boxes on their backs over the hill a distance of three miles 
to Snow Gulch, each man carrying one of the heavy boxes at a trip. 

By the date of the arrival of the first steamer in 1899 Nome had a considerable 
population. A large number of people had come down the Yukon from Dawson, 
and the Alaska Commercial Company and North American Trading and Transpor- 
tation Company had established stores in the new camp. The N. A. T. & T. Co. 
offered to transport the first $10,000 of gold dust to Seattle free of cost, and 
there was great rivalry among the miners. G. W. Price was the lucky man. Mr. 
Kjelsberg was mining on Nos. 2 and 3 Snow Gulch when the strike on the beach 
created a stampede. He immediately realized that some extra inducements must be 
made to retain the services of his employes. He was paying them $10 the day, and 
he informed them that every man who remained with him until the end of the season 
would receive a bonus of $4 the day. By this liberal offer he was able to work the 
mines as extensively as the limited facilities would permit. The wage inducement 
secured for the employer the best services of his workmen, and ever since then he has 
been known in Alaska as the friend of the working man. In 1 902 when he was mining 
on Candle Creek he paid more than the going wages because he believed that the men 
employed were capable of earning all he paid them. He modestly disclaims any social- 
istic or altruistic ideas on the subject, but proceeds on the theory that the best labor is 
cheaper at a high price than inferior labor at a k>w price. 

Mr. Kjelsberg has operated in the Nome country since the discovery of goU oo 
Anvil CreeL In the winter of 1899-1900 he visited his old home in Norway and 
traveled over Europe. He is a stockholder and director in the Pioneer Mining Com- 
pany, and has invested in real estate in Oakland and San Jose, California. He is mar- 
ried, and he and Mrs. Kjelsberg spend the winters in a pretty home in Oakland. 

I have often been impressed by the appropriateness of names. The names of 
things are usually derived from the character or surroundings of the things, and it is 
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not strange that these names should be expressive, but the names of people are given 
to them in their infancy, and it is not told in our philosophy why they should possess 
the attributes of these names when they are grown up. Magnus is the great. It makes 
us think of the Magna Charta. Immediately our minds perceive the English nouns and 
adjectives derived from the Latin root, magnitude, magnificent and magnanimous. 
These words convey a picture of something possessing a size that is ample and pleasing 
to see. and a character by which the world is made better and the joy of living intensi- 
fied. Magnus Kjelsberg possesses the attributes of his name. He is big, broad-minded, 
generous, magnanimous, kind-hearted, always genial, and his soul is full of sunshine. 



J. M. DAVIDSON. 

FOREMOST among the men who are devebping the marvelous resources of 
Seward Peninsula is J. M. Davidson. He was one of the pioneers who 
arrived in Nome in the early season of 1899. He did not own capital which 
has been found necessary in the work of the development of this country, but he was 
equipped with a practical knowledge of mining obtained by experience in the mines of 
California; he knew the value of water for the operation of placer mines, and withal 
he was by profession a civil engineer, and brought to Nome the first surveyor's instru- 
ments that were ever brought to the country. Working at his profession until he had 
acquired sufficient means to undertake in a modest way something for himself, he began 
on a line of work that had for its object the supply of water, first for domestic use for 
the residents of Nome and subsequently for the use of miners in operating their properties. 
He is one of the pioneer ditch builders of Seward Peninsula, and his work along these 
lines for the development of Northwestern Alaska is second to none in the country. 
He was one of the promoters and organizer? of the Miocene Ditch Company, a corpor- 
ation which has constructed forty-seven miles of ditch, covering the most valuable mineral 
ground in the Nome region. He is the organizer of the Kugarok Mining and Ditch 
Company, which will begin work this season on a thirteen-mile ditch in the Kougarok 
District. 

Mr. Davidson is a native of Siskiyou County, California, and was bom December 
3, 1853. After receiving an education in the public schools of Siskiyou County, he 
attended the University of California and was in the same class with James Budd, who 
subsequently became Governor of California, Professor Christie, Professor George C. 
Edwards, and Harry Webb of South African fame. He took a course in civil en- 
gineering, and after he returned to Siskiyou County was elected to the office of county 
clerk. He served four years as clerk of the county, and filled positions in the clerk's 
office during a period of eleven years. As mining was the principal business of Siskiyou 
County, he was associated with mining enterprises on the Klamath River. On account 
of failing health he left the clerk's office and engaged in farming. During the financial 
crisis of the early *90*s he struck the reef of failure and went under. 

Attracted by the possibilities of the Northland as shown by the Klondike strike he 
determined to go to Alaska to mend his fortunes. He arrived in Juneau in February, 
1898, and was one of the first United States Deputy Surveyors in Alaska to make 
surveys in the great Yukon Valley. He worked his way over the Chilkoot Pass, and 
was in the region at the time of the disasterous snow-slide at Sheep Camp. He built a 
boat at Lake Lindeman and went to Dawson. His dissatisfaction with Canadian 
laws and Government methods at Dawson impelled him to go to Circle before the close 
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of the season. As soon as he and his party crossed the boundary line they unfurled i 
little American Flag which they had with them and disturbed the stillness of tb 
wilderness with three rousing cheers. They were once more upon their native heath aiM 
beneath the protection of the stars and stripes even though they were in northern wilds 
He spent this fall and winter mining on Mastodon Creek near Circle. 

During the winter a letter was received from Magnus Kjebberg, telling a coon 
of his at Circle of the strike on Anvil Creek« and Mr. Davidson took passage on tb 
Brst steamer down the Yukon for Nome. He arrived at Nome on the 4th of July, am 
used the little money that he had to buy a k>t on which to pitch his tent On July l( 
he set up the first surveyor's transit in Nome. Mr. George Ashford, a pioneer sunrcyoi 
of this country, was in Nome at the time but his instruments had not yet arrived. Durini 
this season Mr. Davidson and Mr. Ashford were associated in the surveying bunness 
and did considerable work surveying claims near Nome. Mr. Davidson was present a 
the first clean-up on No. 1 below Discovery, Anvil Creek. This was one of the fin 
big clean-ups in the country. The boxes after a short run contained near $20,000 n 
gold dust. Mr. Davidson remembers the strike on the beach which was made by tw« 
soldiers in a little depression in the beach, since known as Soldiers Gulch, in th 
vicinity of what is now known as the A. E. Company properties. This strike was madi 
July 17 or 18, and a few dasrs later several hundred people were rocking on the beach 

On September 25 Mr. Dividson located the Moonlight Springs Water Right 
He originated the Moonlight Springs Water Company, and the following season witi 
money furnished by the Pioneer Mining Company constructed the water worics wfaid 
have been a boon to Nome. In 1899 zymotic diseases were prevalent in Nome as i 
result of drinking impure tundra water, and in supplying the money to build the Moon 
light Springs Water Works the members of the Pioneer Mining Company were actuates 
primarily by beneficent motives, and these men are deserving of unstinted praise (o 
accomplishing this work, which has provided Nome with a quality of water equal to tb 
best water supply of any town in the United States. During the summer of 1900 moi 
of Mr. Davidson's time was taken up in the construction of this water system. 

He was able to forsee the great value of ditches for mining purposes, and th( 
following year associated himself with W. L. Leland and W. S. Bliss, and began th< 
construction of the Miocene Ditch. Mr. Davidson was the engineer of the company 
he supervised the construction of this entire ditch, and was engaged continuously in thi 
work from May, 1901, until the close of the season of 1903. Tlie mining operation 
of the company were conducted by Mr. Leland and Mr. Bliss. Mr. Davidson spen 
most of the season of 1904 in the Kougarok District investigating some wild-cat prop 
erties which he had taken in exchange for town lots. The result of this investigatioi 
was the organization of the Kugarok Mining and Ditch Company, which will begii 
this season, 1903, the construction of a thirteen-mile ditch to convey water to tiu 
company's extensive properties. Prominently associated with Mr. Davidson b 
this enterprise is Mr. J. E. Chilberg, one of the most progressive and aggressive <« 
Seattle's business men. Tlie Miocene Company in which Mr. Davidson still holds ai 
interest is one of the most successful corporations on the peninsula, and the new oooi' 
pany organized to devek>p the mineral resources of the Kougarok Mining District ha 
the most encouraging prospects, and under the experienced management of Mr. Davidsoi 
undoubtedly will be an important factor in the gold product of this district 

Mr. Davidson is a man of marked ability and sound judgment. His knowledg 
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of mining and ditch construction has made him a valuable acquisition to the sturdy 
men who are developing the resources of the frozen north, and has given him the 
opportunity to lay the foundation of the fortune which is the quest of every man who 
goes to Alaska. His character is broad, deep and strong, and the attributes are 
harmoniously blended. He possesses the force which is indispensable to success but 
with the temperament that does not permit annoyances to disturb nor obstacles to dis- 
courage him. Broad, liberal and accurate in his judgment of men and affairs he is 
both a successful man and a good and useful citizen. 



WILLIAM H. METSON. 

WILLIAM H. METSON, lawyer, financier and man of affairs in San Francisco, 
is prominently identified with the work of developing Seward Peninsula, being 
president of one of the largest ditch enterprises in the country, the Miocene 
Ditch Company, and president of the Nome-Arctic Railway Company. The two most 
important problems that confront the miners of Northwestern Alaska relate to water and 
transportation, and the man that digs ditches and builds railroads in this country is one 
of the leaders of the industrial army that has recently invaded the Northland. In the 
practice of his profession Mr. Metson assisted in making the history of Nome. As 
attorney for the Pioneer Mining Company, in the notorious injunction and receiver law 
suits during the regime of Judge Noycs, he took an active and a leading part in the 
famous litigation which makes one of the most interesting stories of this volume. This 
story reveals Mr. Metson as a man of prompt decision and aggressive action. It shows 
that he is a master of detail and that he possesses an accurate knowledge of character and 
motive; that he is frank and fearless, resolute and sincere. Honesty of purpose and 
directness of method are correlatives, and always accompany a character that is not lacking 
in courage. 

Mr. Metson is a native of California. He was bom in San Francisco March 16, 
1864. The family moved to Nevada shortly after his birth, and most of his boyhood 
days were spent in Virginia City. It was here he received his early education, and 
developed a character typical of the West. Leaving Virginia City when sixteen years 
old, he went to Bodie and entered the law offices of Hon. Patrick Reddy. A few 
years later he accompanied Mr. Reddy to San Francisco and attended the Hastings 
Law School, University of California, and was graduated in the class of '86. He continued 
the study of the law under Mr. Reddy, one of the most distinguished barristers 
of California, whose reputation as a mining lawyer was preeminent, and in 1900 
Mr. Metson became a member of the firm of Reddy, Campbell & Metson. This 
was a leading law firm of San Francisco, enjoying an extensive and a lucrative practice. 
Although time has changed the personnel of the firm, which is now composed of J. C. 
Campbell, Wm. H. Metson, C. H. Oatman and F. C. Drew, it has not dimmed its 
reputation. 

The news that came from Nome in the fall of 1899 revived in Mr. Metson the 
memory of early days in Virginia City and Bodie, and he resolved to visit the northern 
mining camp. Going to Nome the following spring he became interested in the litigation 
mentioned above, and perceiving the prospects and possibilities of the country he associated 
himself with industrial enterprises, and is taking an active part in developing these gold 
fields. 

Mr. Metson is widely known in California, both as a lawyer and a useful citizen. 
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He hu endeavored lo keep out of pnctiul pobtiu, aKbough be hu accepted office vrliere 
there ii oo pecuniary reward while penittently declining laUried pcwdoiu. He ha* been 
CoRinuMioner of YoHmite Park tince I6*}6, having been appointed by Coventor Biidd, 
a E)emocrat, and reappointed by Governor Gage, a Republican. He it one of the 
Commiuionen of Golden Gale Park, San Francnco, receiving hit ^vpomlment from 
Mayor Schmilz in January, 1905. He abo held this position under Governor Budd, but 
the new charter oF San Francisco legislated him out o[ office. Mr. Mction has ex* 
tensive business interests in California, Ne^'ada, Vt'ashington and Alaska. He it a 
director in a number of coiporatiom. among them the Scandinavian-Araencan Bank 
of Seattle. He has earned and gained a reputation as a Rnancier, and by inherent 
strength of character has drawn around him staunch and loyal friends who know hb 
moral worth and repose confidence in his iudgmenL 

He it a member of the Pacific L'nion, Bohemian. San Francisco, and Merchanb 
Clubs of San Francisco, and is prominent in the Order of Native S<»s of the Golden 
West. Socially he is an urbane gentleman and a genial comrade. In all matteit 
he shows a keen perception of ethics, and follows a rule of conduct which may be 
briefly expressed in the following words: Work, fighl. if necettaiy. and have no fear, be 
honest and be true to your friends. 

The law firm of which Mr. Metson is a member has branch office* in Nome, Tonopah, 
Coldfields and Bullfrog. Mr. Metson directs these offices, most of the butinett of which 
relates lo mines and mining. 

a. C. HENTON. 

SC. HENTON is the United States Commis- 
• tioner of the Port Clarence Mining District, 
with headquartert at Teller on Port Clarence 
Bay. He was appointed lo this position in October, 
1901. The Port Clarence precinct and recording 
district comprises an extensive area including the con- 
solidated precincts of Port Clarence. Blue Slone, Agai- 
apuk, Yoi'k and Good Hope. It is ihe largest record- 
ing diltricl of Seward Peninsula, extending from Port 
Clarence Bay lo ihe Arctic Ocean and Kotzebue 
Sound on the north, Bering Strait and Bering Sea on 
the west and south, and the Sawtooth range of moun- 
tams on the east. This region comprises the tin fields, 
both placir and vein, of Seward Peninsula. Other 
valuable minerals besides gold and tin found in this 
district are galena, silver, copper and graphite. 

Judge Henton is a nali%e of Iowa, bul was reared 
and educated in Indiana, In 18S6 he moved lo the 
Pacific Coast and began the practice of law in 1690. 
He was United Slates Commissioner for ihe Stale ol 
Washington for a period of several years. credilabl>- filling this position until 1898. 

Judge Henton is a courteous gentleman, and by close application lo businest and 
polite treatment of the people he has won ihe re^>ecl and confidence of the minci* 
throughout the district, and the good opinion of the District Court from whom he 
received his appointment. 
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ALBERT E. BOYD. 



THERE is in America a spirit of unrest. It may be the product of social conditions 
that permit men to rise from humble walks to exalted stations. It may be the result 
of the wonderful opportunities afforded by the development of a new country for 
men to acquire money and the power which wealth gives. Its primary manifestations are 
dissatisfaction with poverty and an ambition to get away from the lowly surroundings into 
which many great souls are born. A higher and stronger manifestation is unusual energy 
and extraordinary activity. The man who abhors idleness and Ands pleasure in his work 
has emerged from the environments of mediocrity. But the highest manifestation of this 
distinctive American trait is the initative. The ambitious man may accomplish some- 
thing; the ambitious and industrious man will succeed, but the man who is ambitious, 
industrious and has confidence in himself and the courage to undertake important new 
enterprises will be an-ong the leaders in the commercial world. To see and grasp oppor- 
tunities that do not lie in the beaten path of commercialism, to explore new realms of 
thought, to open up new avenues through which may come more light and power, more 
convenience and comfort to the human family — this is the initiative. 

This foreword is suggested by the narrative that follows. Somebody has written: 
**In the lexicon of youth which fate reserves for a bright manhood there is no such word 
as fail.** The life of A. E. Boyd is a story in which the possibility of failure never 
occurs. When he was a boy and had a task to perform, he set about to do it well and 
with all possible despatch. He was a farmer*s boy, and as I^owell said of Ezekiel in 
**The Courtin*,** "None could draw a furrcr straightcr.** When a boy he studied the 
character of horses, and learned to know them, and they knew him. In after years he 
was known as one of the best horse trainers in the Northwest Territory. Most of his life 
has been spent on the frontier. He knows the language of the wilderness, the stories of 
the mountains and the plains, and the lore of the Indians. 

This knowledge and the experiences by which it was obtained, taught him to be 
self-reliant and gave him confidence in his ability to accomplish whatever he undertook 
to do. He came to Nome in 1 900, and in 1 904 he had constructed and was the owner 
of a telephone system connecting the principal camps of the peninsula, a very valuable 
property — valuable as a money maker for its owners and as a money saver for the miners 
and business men who use it. During the year 1 904 Mr. Boyd went to New York, and 
incorporated a company capitalized at $ 1 00.000 of which he is vice-president and general 
manager, with funds to extend the line to all parts of the peninsula where the development 
of the country creates a demand for the service that will warrant the extension. 

Mr. Boyd is a native of County Grey, Province of Ontario, Canada, and was bom 
in 1862 within a mile and a quarter of Georgian Bay. His father was bom in Man- 
chester, England, and his mother was Scotch, a sister of the Rev. Geo. McDougall, the 
pioneer missionary of the Northwest Territory who founded missions from Lake Superior 
to the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Boyd*s father was a pioneer who cut a trail from the 
shores of Georgian Bay through the woods to a home in the * 'forest primeval." Albert 
was the youngest in a family of six boys and two girls. His early education was acquired 
in a log school house, but he never attended school after he was fourteen years old. When 
he was sixteen years old he determined to go to the Northwest Territory. One of his sisters 
had married the Rev. John McDougall and then was k>cated at Morley Mission. To 
decide was to act. His parents decided to go with him. It was a long journey, by 
boat to Duluth, by train to Bismarck, Dakota, by boat to Fort Benton, and thence 600 
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miles across country and into Canadian territory — into a new, wild country where white 
men*s habitations were hundreds of miles apart. 

Mr. Boyd lived in the Northwest Territory nine years, and these nine years were full 
of moving incident and thrilling experiences. From his early boyhood a probcient horse- 
man he became known throughout this region as an expert rider and a great horse trainer. 
He teamed and freighted, sometimes using the old Red River Cart, a product of the new 
country. The wheels of this cart were made entirely of wood. The burden of bread 
winner of the family fell upon his shoulders, and he worked among the Indians and rode 
the range, and did everything that was necessary to do or required of him, always striv' 
ing to do well any duty he had to perform. He lived a life of adventure and frontier ex- 
perience, the narrative of which would make an interesting volume. 

The story of one incident is told here because it illustrates the character of the man. 
When twenty-one years old he made a trip of 262 miles in two days and thirteen hours 
and a half, total time, and during this trip he drove three teams that had never been in 
harness before. A woman in Morley was ill, and the nearest doctor was the army sur- 
geon at McCloud, 131 miles away. Mr. Boyd went after the doctor. He started on 
horseback Saturday evening and rode across country, and as night came on he saw at a 
distance what appeared to be a black cloud just above the horizon. It was only a few 
moments until his keeni eyes discovered that he was riding into the most dreaded of aH 
things in that country, a prairie fire. To change his course and ride for miles around 
the fire, and thus occasion houn* delay, or to brave everything and ride through it were 
his only alternatives. He chose the latter. After riding through the thickest of the 
fire and smoke successfully, he found nothing but blackness before him. The night 
became densely dark, and with the burned grass, smoky atmosphere and blackened ground, 
it was made still more dense. But undaunted he kept on his course as near as his judg- 
ment dictated. After traveling long after midnight he decided he should be near the old 
trail which he had started out to intercept, and getting off his horse and taking a few 
steps forward he struck a raise in the ground and feeling with his hand discovered a plowed 
furrow. 

He knew at once what that meant. Some one had plowed around a haystack 
to protect it from fire. In a few more steps he found the haystack where he concluded to 
let his horse feed and wait for daybreak. As the first light broke the darkness he dis- 
covered that within two hundred feet of him lay the trail. He had traveled sixty miles 
on his journey through the darkness of night. To saddle and away took but a moment. 
After a few miles ride he encountered a Government surveying party, and pressed into 
service a fresh horse. Arriving at a stock ranch he secured another relay, and rode on 
to **The Leavings of Wilk>w Creek," where he expected to obtain another fresh horse. 
But the owner of the ranch and the range riders were away, and the only horse in the 
corral was an * 'outlaw.** Many had tried but no man ever had been able to ride him. 
But Mr. Boyd had to have a fresh horse, and in this case it was **Hobson*s choice." 
He drove the wild beast into the small corral, roped him, saddled and bridled him, blind- 
folded him and mounted. To brief the story, the horse traveled a bucking gait the 
first few miles but finaly broke into a run, arriving at Fort McLoud at 7 o*clock Sunday 
evening having traveled the last thirty-five miles in three hours and ten minutes. 

He found the doctor, who was a man of excellent parts and a good physician, 
on one of his periodical sprees and in a bad state of intoxication, but a friend agreed 
to get the doctor into a buckboard when he was ready to start on the return trip. Mr. 
Boyd was also delegated to bring the minister as the sick woman was not expected to 
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live. He found the preacher in the midst of a sermon, and stopped the discourse to tell 
him of his mission. Arrangements were made to start at the earliest hour of light m the 
morning, and Mr. Boyd sought a few hours of much needed sleep. 

Long before it was light prq>arations were made for the return trip. The horse 
ridden into McCloud was not broken to harness; neither was the only available horse in 
the stable of a friend. But they were harnessed and hitched to a buckboard, and driven 
to the barracks. The doctor, still under the influence of liquor, was brought out and 
loaded into the vehicle. His dress in part consisted of carpet slippers and a little red 
coat and cap to match. The team was otf with a bound and on a keen run, the 
minister following on horseback. It usually keeps a man pretty busy when he attempts 
to drive an unbroken team, but in this instance besides the driving there was work to 
do to prevent the doctor from falling out of the rig. It soon became apparent that the 
good man on horseback could not keep pace with the team, and he was induced to 
abandon his horse and get in the buckboard. He rode behind and wore out a pair 
of new gloves holding on. This trip was made without any stops, except to change 
horses, and of the four teams used three had never been in harness before. Morley was 
reached at 6 P. M., and the doctor and minister were at the bedside of the dying 
woman sixty-one hours and a half from the hour of the beginning of this strenuous trip. 
Driving time was thirty-six hours, delays twenty-bve houn and a half. It is needless 
to add that the doctor was sober. 

This is only one of many record trips he has made. He has driven from Council 
City to Nome, eighty-nine miles, in seven hours and fifty-six minutes, changing horses 
once, and has driven over the same route in eight hours and a half with one team. 
"The driving is like the driving of Jehu, the son of Nimshi: for he driveth furiously." 
But he always keeps his horses in the finest condition, and never takes them beyond their 
capacity. 

Mr. Boyd took the first surveying party of the Canadian Pacific Railroad into the 
Rocky Mountains. But while he had learned the lessons that nature teaches those who 
live close to her and felt the liberty of the frontier, which civilization restricts, the oppor- 
tunities to accomplish something in the ordinary line oi human ambition were lacking. 

He left Canada and went to the United States, arriving in Seattle in 1 888. Here 
he bought and sold stock, broke many wild horses; also conducted several other kinds of 
business, and always with fair success. May 8, 1 900, he sailed for Nome on the eighty- 
ton schooner Laurel. The vessel carried a cargo of lumber and other supplies. He 
was the managing agent of the schooner. He arrived in Nome June 18, and after a 
satisfactory consummation of the business connected with the schooner he found 
many of the smaller opportunities during that memorable year to do something that 
would yield a profit, but the opportunity that he was koking for did not come until 
the folk>wing year. It was in the latter part of the season of 1901 that he began the 
work of constructing a long-distance telq>hone line, and since then he has applied him- 
self with diligence and a singleness of purpose to the successful accomplishment of the 
undertaking. And he has succeeded. With more than 250 miles of wire connecting the 
principal camps of the peninsula and with the system in the city of Nome, he organized 
a company in New York in 1904, the Alaska Telephone and Telegraph Company, and 
is prepared to extend the line to any part of the country. While a company has been 
organized for the more extensive work to be done, Mr. Boyd, without assistance, took 
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the uiitMlive and conitructed a line whkh i« one of the best paying properties in the 
counby. 

A. E. Boyd and Miu Avaloo M. Steel were married in Victoria, B. C, Augutt 
31. 1699. Mn. Boyd i* an intelligent woman, a helpful wife, and a vahiaUe 
anistant to her hu^nd. Mr. Boyd is a man of broad ideas and Uberal impuket, ntorc 
of a believer in ethics than religion, in chanty than creeds; decidedly a believer in doing 
hit life work according to the dictates of his own head and heart. 



HENRY SMITH. 

HENRY SMITH was bom on a 
ranch m Lavoca County. Tex- 
as, December 26. 1856. His 

euiy fife was spent on the ranches of 

tbe "Lone SUr Stale." When fifteen 

yean old he rode the range and did 

tbe work of a man. He tubsequendy 

learned the trade of a blacksmith and 

carriage maker. In 1896 he went lo 

Tacoma, Wash., and engaged in the 

real estate business; and also conducted 

a blacksmith shop in the same city. His 

borne has been in Tacoma ever since 

be went to the Northwest. 

In 1696 Mr. Smith went to Skag- 

way. He subsequently established a 

blacksmith shop at Canyon City on the 

trail to Dawson, and in the faU of thai 

jrear went into Dawson with a slock of 

goods, which he sold and then cri- 
nged m mining. His first mining ven- 
tures were in 1886 in the Slocan 

country, British Columbia. In the Klon- 
dike country he mined on El Dorado, 

Dominion and Canyon Creeks, meeting hknrv s.viith, 

with varying success. 

When he left home in 1696 he planned to be gone two months, but did not 
return until after the lapse of five years. In 1901 he and Jefi McDermott came down 
the Yukon together to Nome. During this season he began mining operations on Dry 
Creek, opening CUim No. 5. He had an option on this property, but failure tq 
secure a title compelled him to abandon it after he had done a lot of expensive pre- 
Uminary woik. In 1902 he mined on Oregon Creek. During the winter of 1 90 1 -'02 
he prospected on El Dorado Creek near Bluff. In 1904 he conducted extensive op- 
erations on Dry Creek on Nos. 6, 7 and 8 below. At one time fifty-seven men were 
employed by him on these claims. The result of this work was very satisfactory. 
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Mr! Smith is interested in the McDennolt Ditch, a valuable water right and ditch pn^ 
erty in the Solomon River region. 

Henty Smith is a square man. Scrupulous honesty haa been his nile of conduct 
all his life. 



JEFFREY M'DERMOTT. 

JEFF McDERMOTT, as he b fa- 
miliarly known in many mining 
camps of the West, was bom in 

Ireland October 31. )839. and went 

to America with his parents in 1632. 

The family located in C»iio on the Old 

Western Reserve twenty-four miles 

west of Cleveland. In 1855 the tub- 

ject of this Aetch went to Iowa and 

thence to Kansas, which wai then a 

territory. He was a rcudent of 

"Bleeding Kansas" through the days 

of the slavery excitement and Lved there 

until the spring of 1 859. 

At the beginning of the Pike's Peak 

excitement, in the days when the old 

prairie schooners, labelled "Pike's Peak 

or Bust," crossed the wide exptjut of 

plains, then a wildemesi, he became a 

pilgrim to the "New Golconda." He 

had saved up $300. and after arriving 

at Pike's Peak he mvested in a proq>ect 

hole, agreeing to pay $1,000 for the 

claim. When he started to work on 

die property he didn't have a dollar 

left 

In those days the work of crushmg ore vi 
was measured by the cord. He paid $100 a 
hauling it from the robe to the miL 

After this mining venture he went to Montana. This was in 1661. He was 
one of the fiiit four men to set up a sluice-box on Pioneer Gulch. He mued an Ban- 
nock and on Alder Gulch until 1663. Montana was not organized as a territory, and 
did not recdve its name until the winter of 1663-'64. 

In 1864 Mr. McDermott started back to his old home, but got only as far as 
the Misaoun River. From Salt Lake to Atchison. Kansas, he traveled by stage, the 
trip requiring twenty-two days and the fare being $300. At Atchison he met an old 
Montana chum and they got six four-mule teams and started a freight Ene to Denver, 
600 miles distant. In 1666 he was back in Montana agam. During this year and' 
the foDowing year he was m the freighting business on the frontier, traveling between 
Salt Lake and Boise Basin; later he mined near Leesburg and woi^ed on Silver Creek 
with Tom Kruse, who b now one of Montana's milHonairet. 

In 1876 he slan^ieded to the Black Hilk. and he has smce mined in Colorado. 
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to seek his fortune in the West. He stopped in Dakota for awhile, afterward 
went to Vancouver, and the spring of 1899 found him at Skagway, Alaska. Later 
in the season he went to Dawson. He prospected in the Porcupine country, and in 
the spring of 1900 came down the Yukon in a row boat, following the ice. He 
stopped in St. Michael a couple of months, and did not arrive in Nome until October 
of that year. 

In the winter of 1901 he and another man pulled a sled, loaded with 500 pounds 
of supplies, from Nome to the Kougarok District, most of the winter season being 
spent in prospecting in this region. But he didn't strike anything rich unjtil the fall 
of 1902, when he and his partners found a fortune in an ancient channel on the left 
limit of Dry Creek. 

Mr. Nixon is the owner of some producing properties on Banner Creek, a tributary 
of the Nome River. He is a public-spirited citizen, genial, generous and upright. 



EDWARD R. DUNN. 

IN the history of the United States the outposts of civilization have been planted, begin- 
ning with the Virginia and Massachusetts cobnies and following the star of empire until 

they reached the Pacific Ocean. During all these days we had a frontier, a border- 
land between civilization and the wilderness. The period of this frontier is rapidly passing, 
and when it is entirely gone the type of men it produced will be only a memory of the Na- 
tion. It cannot be longer said that there is a frontier in the West Railroads and tele- 
graph and telephone lines cross the plains, wind through canyons and stretch over moun- 
tains, and civilization is busy building cities where fifty years ago the buffalo roamed in 
countless numbers, building cities where once was the heart of an ancient forest, building 
cities where the scorching sands of the arid desert have been fructified by irrigation and 
converted into orchards and gardens. Up here in Northwestern Alaska is the extreme out- 
post of civilization in the United States. Civilization has marched westward to the Pacific* 
and at a single bound has gone northward beyond the Arctic Circle. We are on the 
frontier, but it is not like the frontier a quarter of a century ago. We have brought with 
us the accessories of civilization. The frontiersmen were here before the discovery of gold, 
before we had steamship lines and telegraph and telephone lines and railroads, and burned 
hard coal in base burners and illuminated the darkness of the long winter nights with elec- 
tric lights. 

Ed. R. Dunn is a type of the successful man who has spent thirty years in the van- 
guard of the army of civilization. He has prospected and mined from Central America to 
the country north of the Yukon. He has crossed the desert, and has seen the time when a 
canteen of water would outvalue a mountain of gold. He has suffered from privations and 
hunger in the remote fastnesses of the wilderness, and has traveled in the Northland where 
the dangers of the blizzard and intense cold are always imminent. He prefers the cold 
of the Arctic to the heat of the desert. 

Mr. Dunn was born in the city of New York October 3, 1858. His parents emi- 
grated from Ireland to this country. Mr. Dunn's boyhood days were spent in New York, 
but at the age of sixteen he left home and went to Texas, where he rode the range as a cow- 
boy. He mined in Colorado and New Mexico, and when twenty-one was a subcontrac- 
tor on the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad in New Mexico and Arizona. But with the excep- 
tion of a short period of his life spent in the construction work of railroads, he has been a 
prospector and miner for a quarter of a century. Mexico, Arizona, New Mexico, Colo- 
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rado, California, Montana, Idaho and Alaska are countries in which he has proq>ectecl 
and mined. In l879-*80 he operated extensively in Leadville, and made a big poke, 
but there have been lots of times, to use his own expressive words, when he **had no more 
money than a jackrabbit** He and his brother rode across the desert from Bradshaw 
Mountains to San Diego, Cal., a distance of about 800 miles. The greatest distance 
between watering places on this trip was seventy miles. In '83 Mr. Dunn made an- 
other long horseback trip, riding from Prescott, Arizona, to Portland, Oregon. He has had 
three narrow escapes from death on the desert, and on one occasion when thirst had 
driven him and his companion almost crazy, they found water by following coyote tracks 
into a little hollow in the scorching hills. 

In the spring of 1 898 Mr. Dunn went to Dawson over the Chilkoot Pass, and mined 
on Gold Hill. The following year he came down the river to Nome, arriving June 28, 
1899. The next day after his arrival he leased No. 5 Anvil creek, and on June 30 
started the first pack train across the timdra with supplies and sluice-boxes to begin .work 
on the Anvil property. He paid twenty-five cents a pound for transportation of this outfit to 
its destination, a distance of four miles. His was the fifth set of sluice-boxes set up in the 
Nome District, the other boxes being on 6, 7, and 8 Anvil and No. 2 Snow Gulch. He 
operated on Anvil Creek during the season of *99. In August of this year he left the work 
in charge of a foreman and went to Seattle, where he purchased thirty-five head of cattle, 
1 08 sheep, a span of horses, lumber for a house and a quantity of general supplies. Tliis 
cargo was shipped on the Laurada, and the vessel was wrecked on St. George Island Sept. 
20, while enroute to Nome, and while some of the cargo was removed to the island, ship- 
pers sustained nearly a total loss. A small number of Mr. Dunn's stock are reported to be 
alive and running wild on the island at this date. 

He did not complete the journey to Nome, but returned to Seattle on the Towns- 
end. The following season, 1900, he came to Nome, bringing ten head of horses, four 
wagons and a complete equipment for mining. In 1899 and 1900 he acquired consider- 
able property in the Council and Nome Mining Districts, and since then has devoted most 
of his time to operations on Ophir Creek. He has a six-mile ditch conveying water to his 
bench property on Ophir Creek, and operates by means of hydraulic and ground-sluicing 
methods, and has enough ground in this district for many years of work. His son, Ed. R. 
Dunn, jr., owns a quarter interest in the famous Snowflake Mine on the hill between Dex- 
ter and Anvil Creeks. Tlie young man shows a natural aptitude for mining, and in 1 902, 
in the early spring before the arrival of his father, cleaned out the ditches and made all the 
preliminary arrangements for sluicing the Snowflake dump. The snow was melting, and 
the precious water was nmning to waste, so he took the initiative, and did the work as 
well as an experienced miner. He was only sixteen years old at this time, but he has al- 
ready shown an ability to handle men, originality in methods of work and an independence 
of character which are usually associated with persons of mature years. The young man 
is now attending a preparatory school in Oakland, California, and will take the course of 
mining engineering in the State University at Berkeley. He will begin his technical work 
with a pretty good practical knowledge of mining. 

In the winter of l903-*04 Mr. Dunn came to Nome from Seattle via Dawson 
over the ice. He accomplished the trip in fifty-eight days. In the latter part of 1 903 he and 
others bought a quartz mine in Chihuahua, Mexico. The mine is a valuable property 
and has proved to be a good investment. Ed. Dunn is a miner, a man of broad ideaa 
and generous impulses. With the directness of manner and speech characteristic of the West, 
he has the polish of the gentleman. His is the kind of character that in success or ad- 
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vcnity renuin* unchuiged, and impfU him to make th« mott of life no matter what the 
environment ii. What he ha* accomplithed is due to work, to the execution of plan* diat 
required untiring industry. If this brief sketch ha* indicated a predominant trait of char- 
acter, it u the disposition and ability to work. 

September 23, 1665, Ed. R. Dunn and Miss Abbie Sullivan were married in 
Butte, Montana. The issue of thU marriage has been three children, only one of whom, 
the eldest son, bom in April, 1 687, survives. Mrs. Dunn has shared the hardships and pri- 
vation* of her husband's work. She has accompanied him on prospecting trips, has been 
his helpmate in adversity, and a faithful companion through all the yean of their married 
life. 



MAX R. HIRSCHBERG 
ha* traveled nearly the en- 
tire length of the Yukon on 
a bicycle. Thi* trip over uncertain 
trails and sometimes over country 
where there were no trails, across 
2,000 miles of the snow-covered 
earth, is a noteworthy ioumey. 
If he had done no more than 
tiii* in Alaska, this experience in the 
Northland would make an interest- 
ing story. But he is prominently as- 
sociated with the development of 
the mineral resources of Seward Pe- 
niniula, being the manager of the 
biggest ditch enterprise in the Port 
Clarence country. 

He was bom in Columbus, 
Ohio, March 23, 1677, and edu- 
cated in the Columbus and Youngs- 
town high schools. The family 
moved to New York in 1893 and 
Max obtained a little print shop and 
learned "the art preservative of all 
aits." He had an ambition to I>e 
an electrician and obtained employ- 
ment in the Incandescent Electric Ught Company ol New York where he gained a 
practical knowledge of the electrical busmess. Attracted by the Klondike strike he 
started for Dawson in f897. When he arrived at Juneau the season was growing 
late and the E)yea Pass was blockaded. He and his parly concluded that diere wai 
danger of the river freezing before they reached their destination and detemiined to 
remain in Juneau until the following spring. 

In the spring of 1896 they started across the pass a short time before the dis- 
astrous snow-slide at %eep Camp. They escaped the slide but their entire outfit 
of 5,500 pounds wa* covered by the avalanche. His first mining experience was 
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digging for his outfit, only fifty pounds of which was recovered. They packed this 
remnant of the outfit to the summit where it was stolen. Disgusted and discouraged, 
his associates turned back, but undaunted by these misfortunes he determined to con- 
tinue the journey. After several adventures he reached Dawson, but was unable to 
find employment in the camp. With meager means he started a road-house. He pros- 
pected on Dominion and Sulphur Creeks. He left Dawson for Nome March 9, travel- 
ing on a bicycle. In crossing the Tanana he fell on the ice and broke the pedal of his 
wheel. He made a wooden pedal and continued the journey. These pedals were not 
durable and he found it necessary to make a new one every fifty miles. 

When he arrived at Shaktolik the ice in the river was breaking. In attempting 
to cross the Shaktolik River he got in the water and came near drowning. He lost 
his watch, and his poke containing $1,500 in dust, but saved his bicycle. He was 
in the water for two hours. Wet and nearly exhausted he resumed his trip. At thb 
season of the year the snow and sunshine make the light very intense, and before Mr. 
Hirschberg had gone far he became snow blind. During two days, suffering great 
agony and almost deprived of sight, he wandered over the country. He fortunately 
stumbled onto a tent and found assistance. He was taken to an Eskimo village and 
subsequently to a road-house where he remained two weeks recuperating. When he 
was well and strong he resumed the journey and wheeled into Solomon. At this 
camp he had the misfortune to break the chain of his bicycle, so he rigged up a sail 
and attached it to the wheel and sailed over the ice to Cape Nome. In the following 
winter Mr. Hirschberg rode on a wheel from Dawson to White Horse, so he has 
traveled the Yukon from White Horse to Unalakleet on a wheel. 

He arrived in Nome May 2, 1900 and found employment as a cook on an 
Anvil Creek claim. During the season he found some float quartz which he traced 
to the head of Nome River and located the ledge. That fall he went back to the 
states and organized the Arctic Mining and Trading Company in Youngstown, Ohio. 
Returning to the Nome country in 1901 he started a store in Teller and made some 
money for his company out of the merchandise business, and began to acquire likely 
k>oking mining property. During this season C. D. Lane came to the Port Clarence 
country and offered to buy Sunset Creek, a gold bearing stream on the opposite side 
of the bay from Teller. Mr. Lane did not consummate the negotiations, but this 
incident gave Mr. Hirschberg a valuable pointer. He began quietly to buy and bond 
mining claims on this creek, and by the fall of 1903 had the entire creek, comprising 
104 claims, under bond. He also acquired a large number of tin claims at Cape 
Prince of Wales and in the vicinity of Elar Mountain. He returned to the states this 
season, and made arrangements to take up the bonds on the Sunset property and under- 
take the work of development. The company's capitalization was increased from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000, and in the spring of 1904 he returned to Seward Peninsula 
with a complete outfit to build a ditch from Agiapuk River, which will furnish the 
water for mining the Sunset property. The steamship Charles Nelson was chartered 
in San Francisco to transport the outfit and supplies to Teller. Eighteen miles of 
ditch was completed during the season of 1904, and two hydraulic elevators and 
several giants will begin the work of washing the gravels of Sunset Creek this spring, 1905. 

While he was in the states in the winter of 1 903-'04, he took a course in tin assay- 
ing in Columbia College, and subsequently visited the tin mines of Cornwall. Mr. 
Hirschberg has great faith in the future of the tin properties of Northwestern Alaska. 
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He beKevef that with adequate capital to develop thetc tin mines within Eve yean thii 
region will lupply all the tin that can be lued in the United States. 

Mr. Hinchberg adopted the right methods and followed the proper coune to 
win success. He began in a modest way, and from the beginning earned a little money 
for his stockholder!, thereby securing the confidence of the people who were associated 
with him. This confidence is illustrated by the company's investment of a large sum 
oi money to develop the property, which should be among the best dividend propertiea 
oi this country. 




HENRV 0£LBAUM. 

HENRY OELBAUM was bom near Hamburg. 
Germany, in I860. At the age of fourteen 
he went to America and soon found his way 
to Chicago, where he conducted a decorating enter- 
prise for twelve years. During that short period Mr. 
Oelbaum met with mwe than ordinary lucceu at an 
expert decoiator. He undoubtedly would have re- 
mained in that city if the Klondike excitement of 1697 
had not aroused in him a desire to cast his lot with 
the gold hunter*. 

On the first day of December, 1897, he left Chi- 
cago for the Klondike, intending to make the journey 
overland, but finding it almost impossible under exist- 
ing circumstances he and his party of eight took pat- 
•age in a small sailing vessel. The little boat was 
loaded with provisions, outfits, 200 dogs, twelve horse* 
and 120 passengers. The weather was bad and she 
was sixteen days out from Vancouver to Skagway, 
binding January, 1898. Mr. Oelbaum met with the 
usual hardships encountered by early prospectors of that year who undertook the journey 
to Dawson over the Chilkoot. His party broke up before leaving Skagway, and he 
and bis partner, P. Freitag, dctennined to make the journey alone. 

The first day out from Skagway Mr. Freitag broke his leg, and that necessitated 
Mr. Oelbaum returning to Skagway, where he left his friend to receive medical aid. 
Mr. Oelbaum put to work and sledged the outfits over the pau to Bennett and then 
returned for his partner, >^io by this time was able to make the joumey. Mr. Oelbaum 
had built a boat out of boards he had sawed, large enough to cany the outfits and party 
of three. 

At Stewart River Mr. Oelbaum prospected for gold without success, and re- 
turned to Skagway overland. In the spring of 1899, he became influenced by Mis- 
sionary Hultberg, who advised him to go to Nome. He arrived on the Roanoke, 
and pitched his tent on the tundra on the place where the city hall now stands. 

Mr. Oelbaum did not work on the beach, but began looking over the country, 
and to him belongs the credit of gold discovery on Solomon River. He has opened 
up two valuable claims on Solomon River, Not. 9 and M, and is also interested on 
Little Creek, Nome District Mr. Oelbaum is a sincere, camctt man, of uncompromif- 
ing honesty. 
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bis faith in the mineral resources of this country is the time, energy and money he has 
used to explore and develop these resources. 

Mr. Bratnober is a man of action rathei than of words; he does more thinking 
than talking. He has the courage of his convictions, and the faculty of successfully 
executing the plans that he formulates. Most of his life has been spent on the frontier. 
He is a pioneer — one of the men who have blazed trails and assisted in the development 
of the wilderness, so as to make it not only inhabitable but attractive. 

He has been associated with the world's greatest and most successful financiers, 
and his reputation for quick and decisive grasp of conditions, for unswerving honesty and 
integrity has made his advice and opinion eagerly sought after by all those with whom 
he has come in contact He is loved by all men who know his worth, and is always ready 
to extend a helping hand to his old-time friends. 

Mr. Bratnober was married in Greenville, Illinois, in early life, and with his wife 
resides in Piedmont, California, where they have one of the most beautiful homes in 
that part of the country. 



CABELL WHITEHEAD, PH. D. 

THE man that does his life work well is he who obeys the dictates of conscience and 
follows judgment without shirking, even though the trail lead into unpleasant 
relations with spoilsmen and the class of citizens whose motives are selfish and 
ambitions morbid. Dr. Whitehead has shown himself to be a useful citizen of this 
class. He has persistently striven to secure an abatement of the anomalous conditions 
which were unfortunately a part of the early history of Nome. He has done his work 
without ostentation or blare of trumpet, and he may have made sacrifices of personal 
interests for the public good; but he possesses the broad comprehension of principles that 
enables him to know that all things for the public good must be for the benefit of the 
honest-minded individuak comprising the public. 

Dr. Whitehead is a prominent banker, ditch owner and mining operator of 
Seward Peninsula. He came to Nome first in the spring of 1900 as the representative 
of the Bureau of the Mint. At that time he was chief assayer of the United States 
Mint, and his primary object in visiting the northern mining camp was to make a 
report upon its prospects and permanency. Incidental to the main object of this trip 
he established the Alaska Banking and Safe Deposit Company, and assimied the duties 
of manager of this institution. This corporation was composed of Washington capital- 
ists. The business established at Nome has developed into one of the leading banking 
enterprises of Alaska. Dr. Whitehead *s report to the United States Government, made 
at the close of the season of 1900, said that five years would be required to develop the 
Nome country; and that the work of this development would necessitate the expenditure 
of a great deal of money in constructing ditches so as to make water available for min- 
ing purposes. He said in this report that the Nome country did not offer the advantages 
to the laboring man that it offered to the capitalist. The history of the country has 
verified the accuracy of Dr. Whitehead's forecast. Believing that Northwestern Alaska 
offered better opportunities than a Government job for accumulating a fortime. Dr. White- 
head resigned his office in the United States Mint to devote his entire time and energies 
to the work to be done in the development of Seward Peninsula. After his resignation 
a prominent citizen of Washington asked him what he considered the most interesting 
event connected with his experience as a Government empk>ye. Having in mind Andrew 
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Jackson*8 famous expression in a letter to a friend who was seeking a federal poatioe, 
**Few die and none resign,'* the doctor said that he believed his most interertnig ex- 
perience was his resignation. 

His first conspicuous identification Mrith the development of Northwestern Alaska 
was in connection with the Topkuk Ditch Company. This company ovms an citemi fc 
and a valuable ditch property in die Topkuk region of the peninsula. Associated with 
Dr. Whitehead in this enterprise are O. W. Ashby and Henry Bratnober. Dr. While- 
head is also largely interested in die Seward Ditch Company. This is one of the most 
important ditch projects of the country. It has been amply financed, and the ditch 
will be constructed during the season of 1905. His mining interests are correlative of 
these ditch enterprises. 

Dr. Whitehead is a native of Lynchburg, Virginia. He was bora October 5. 
1863. He bek>ng8 to an old Colonial family, his father's people having come from 
England in the early part of the sixteenth century and his mother's ancestors emigrating 
from the same country in I 728. He was educated in the Virginia public schools, and 
at the age of seventeen went to Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Penns3rlvania. He 
was graduated from the mining and engineering department of this institution in 1885 
with the degree of B. M. He subsequendy attended the Columbian University at 
Washington, D. C, receiving from this school the degree of Ph. D. 

After he was graduated from the Lehigh School he went to Boise City, Idaho, to accept 
the position of assayer at the United States Assay Office at that place. In 1888, when 
he was only twenty-five years old, he was appointed to the responsible position of chief 
assayer in the Bureau of the Mint at Washington, D. C. One of his promineot 
tporaon was John J. Noah, a man of influence, who urged Secretary Windom to ap- 
point his young friend to the position. Possessing references and testimonials such as 
Dr. Whitehead held, there could be no question of his ability and fitness for the trust, 
but it was urged by the Secretary of the Treasury that he was too young a man for 
so responsible an office. In reply to this argument, the doctor's loyal friend, Mr. Noah, 
said "Give him time, Mr. Secretary, and he will overcome that objection." He held 
this office until 1901, resigning to take up the work he is doing in Northwestern Alaska. 

In 1895 Dr. Whitehead was sent to Europe to make a report on the subject of 
European mints, and to secure data to be used in building a new Government mint in 
Philadelphia. He visited the mints of England, France and Germany. As a result of 
this trip, the new Philadelphia Mint embraces the best practice as observed during Dr. 
Whitehead's inspection of the mints of foreign countries. In this connection, and as a 
news item not generally known, it may be interesting to know that it costs more to 
market gold in Europe than in Nome. 

Among Dr. Whitehead's duties as chief assayer was the supervising, assaying and 
testing of all coins issued by the mints of the United States Government. The first 
coins made were used for this purpose. The requirements of this work not only ne- 
cessitated a comprehensive knowledge of metallurgy, but proficiency in chemistry. In 
both of these branches Dr. Whitehead has a thorough technical knowledge and a vride 
practical experience. The wisdom that he gained in order to become master of hii 
profession has been valuable to him in his experience as a practical miner. He is a 
member of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, of the American Chemical 
Society and the Society of Chemical Industry of England. During his career at the mint 
he made a specialty of electro-metallurgy, and has contributed liberaly to the Bteratiire 
of chemistry and metallurgy. While Dr. Whitehead was chief assayer of the mint he 
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trained a number of young men for positions in mint and assay offices of the United 
States, and many of these young men are now holding re^onsible Government positions. 
He visited Seattle in 1898 and established the Seattle Assay Office. 

Dr. Whitehead was married October 1, 1889. Mrs. Whitehead was formerly 
Miss Bena Ayres, daughter of Colonel E. W. Ayres, a well-known newspaper cor- 
respondent of Washington. Dr. Whitehead is a student and a thinker; a man of 
accurate observation, broad comprehension and generous impulses. He has a theo- 
retical and practical knowledge of minerals and mining that few men have acquired. 
As manager of the Alaska Banking and Safe Deposit Company in Nome he has aided 
many miners in the work of developing their properties. Recognizing ethics as a most 
valuable religion, he has the honesty of purpose, the courage of conviction and the 
strong individuality that are character qualities of every successful and useful man. 



OLLY W. ASH BY. 

TWENTY-TWO years ago two boys left a hog ranch in Missouri, where they had 
been bom and reared, and started to Alaska in search of a fortune. These two 
boys were O. W. and Thomas H. Ashby. They reached Juneau May 1 1 , 
1884, and were consequently among the early pioneers of Alaska. O. W. Ashby has 
been identified with Alaska, and also with various enterprises in the district, for a period 
of twenty-one years. In 1886 he and his brother went into the Yukon River country 
and mined the bars of Stewart River. They poled 240 miles up the Stewart River 
in the fall and floated back to the Yukon and poled out to Juneau, landing there in 
October of the same year. In the fall of 1887 Thomas Ashby went into the Forty- 
Mile country, O. W. Ashby remaining in Juneau. 

These early trips in this northern wilderness were prospecting expeditions. Mr. 
Ashby and his party mined on many bars of the Yukon and its tributaries, and made 
as high as twenty-four dollars a day to the man in the richest diggings which they struck. 
The country at this time was new and absolutely unknown except to the natives and the 
few adventurous prospectors who were the pioneers of the northern gold fields. At 
Stewart River (Alaska as it was then known) in 1886 mail was received but once a 
year. There are but few people now living who have seen as much of Alaska asi Mr. 
Ashby. He was a young man when he first came into the country, and many of the 
older Yukon pioneers who were his associates have "mushed** over the great divide and 
into that country whence no man returns. He was at the Treadwell Mine at the beginning 
of operations on that wonderful ledge, when only five stamps were used in crushing the 
ore. Now there are 840 stamps making the largest and best equipped plant in the 
United States. 

Twelve years after Mr. Ashby first went to Alaska he visited Circle City. He 
was one of the earliest stampeders to Dawson, arriving in that camp in 1897. During 
the summer of 1 897-*98 he mined on 3 1 Eldorado, 2 below Bonanza, and other creeks. 
In his mining operations in the Klondike region he was associated with his old friend 
and partner, Billy Leake. In the fall of 1898 he went "outside** and purchased a fine 
residence at Tacoma, Wash., where his family now resides. 

The Nome strike and the excellent prospects of the country, which were developed 
in 1 899, induced Mr. Ashby to go to Nome in 1 900. He shipped in 1 ,000,000 feel 
of lumber on the Skookum, a nondescript vessel which was neither ship nor barge. 
It had a great carrying capacity and was loaded with a miscellaneous cargo of hmiber 
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and Kve itock. It wai towed to Nome and anchored in the roidilead. After iU cu^o 
bad been ditcbarged the big ttom in September wuhed the craft athore and made a 
compkte wreck of it. 

Mr. Aibby diqwied of hit lumber. In the meantiine he acquired mining interettt 
on the pcniniula, and later he auociated hinuelf with Henry Bratnobei and Dr. White- 
head, becoming vice-president and general manager of the Topkuk Ditch Con^any, 
>^iich u one of the largett ditch concern* in Northwestern Atoika. Tbii ditch wa* 
completed in the Mi of 1903. It wai operated in the leaAon of 1904, and the rettirat 
from the rich gravels of Daniels* Creek were fully ap to the expectations of Mr. Asblq'' and 
his associates, who had expended a small fortune in bringing water from the Kutcbfr- 
blok River, twenty-two mile* distant, (or the purpose of mining this rich gravel depiisit. 

Mr. Ashby is a native of Missouri and was bom in 1862. While he has been 
a pioneer ever since he reached man's estate, he it not the type of pioneer m afqieaTUKe 
which we read about in stoty books. He is essentially a self-made man and slil] in the 
prime of life, possessing both mental and physical vigor. In character he possesses many 
attributes that we may associate with the pioneer, such as lirmnets, honesty, directness of 
method and a detestation of anything that is unjust and not amenable to the Uws of 
equity. 



EUGENE E. AILES. 

EUGENE E. AILES is the a*- 
sayer for the Alaska Banking 
and Safe Deposit Company 
of Nome. He has held this position 
since the establishment of the bank 
in 1900. Mr. Ailes is a native of 
Sidney, Ohio, and was bom May 
8, 1877. His father was a Virgin- 
ian whose ancestry reaches back to 
William Perm. The name is Freoch- 
Hugenot, and the family from which 
the subfcct of this sketch is descend- 
ed has resided in what is now United 
Stales territory since the early part 
of 1700. 

After graduating from the high 
school in his native town Eugene E. 
Ailes attended the Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C, taking 
a scientific course. In the spring 
of 1899 he was employed in the 
Treasury Department of the United 
States under the supervision of the 
Director of the Mint and as an as- 
tayer in the assay office. In the el'Gene e, aii.es 

summer of 1899 he was sent to the 
Seattle Mint as assaycr, and came to 
Nome m the spring of 1900 as assayer for the Alaska Banking and Safe Deposit 
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Company, a position which he has held ever since. Mr. Ailes is a stockholder and 
a director in the bank cofpontion, and is also a director in the Seward Ditch CiMnpany. 

Mr. Ailes' father was a sereeant in the 11 8th Ohio Regiment during the Civil 
War. His brother, Milton E. Ailet. was assistant secretary of the United States 
Treasury (or a period o( three years, and is now vice-president of the Riggs National 
Bank of Washington. D. C. 

Eugene E. Ailes is a young man of native ability and mtegrity. Possessing a 
thorough education in the line of work he is pursuing, and having a natural aptitude 
for chemistry and metallurgy, his proficiency in his profession is attested by the re- 
sponsible Government positions he hat filled and the position which he now occupies. 



FRANK H. THATCHER. 

ONE of the best known and most 
highly esteemed young men 
of Nome is the subject of 
this sketch, who holds the position of 
cashier in the Alaska Banking and 
Safe Deposit Company. He was 
bom April 20, 1874, at Mount 
Sterling. Iowa, a little town situated 
one mile from the northern line of 
Missouri and locally known as "Dog 
Town." His early education was 
obtained in the con'imon schools of 
his native town. At a later period 
he attended the Columbian Uni- 
versity at Washington, D. C. His 
father was a lumber merchant who 
went to South Dakota in )8B6, 
thence to Florida and back to Iowa, 
finally kicating permanently in Wash- 
ington. D. C. 

Mr. Thatcher's first employ- 
ment was in the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the United States Govern- 
roenL From 1894 to 1897 he was 
in' the Railway Postal Service and 
was then transferred to the Post Of- 
fice Department at Washington. D. 
C, serving three yean. He was 
then transferred to the War Depart- 
nent and sent to Alaska. He came 
to Nome in 1900. on the staff ot 

General Randall, and being favorably impressed with the prospccu of the camp, 
resigned his position with the Government and accqited a position as manager for 
Clafflin Brothen. a Nome mercantile firm. The year following, in June 1901. he 
was offered a poution by the Alaska Banking and Safe Deposit Company v^ich be 
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accepted and a few months later was made assistant cashier. Duiing the summer 
of 1904 he succeeded to the position of cashier of the bank. He is also a stockholder 
and director in the bank, and is the owner of some promising mming property. 

Mr. Thatcher is the son of a veteran of the Civil War, who was a captain in the 
Forty-fifth Iowa, a native of Virginia who went to Iowa in 1 839, and a member of u 
old American family. 



TOM T. LANE. 



TT. LANE is the elder son of Charles D. Lane. He was bom in Stanislaus County, 
• California, May 3, 1 869, and educated at Santa Clara College, a prominent edu- 
cational institution of the state. He has been connected Mrith the ^^ork of mining 
since his earliest recollection. When he was six or seven years oM his father was placer 
mining in Idaho, and with plate and quicksilver the boy did some mining for himself« learn- 
ing to clean the plates and retort the gold. He did not make a fortune, but die work was 
profitable early experience, and the returns from it made enough for ''spending money.'* 
When he was attending school his vacations were spent on a hydraulic mine operated bf 
his father in Del Norte County, California. He learned the business of miwiiK^ jud as a 
farmer *s boy learns farming, and has been operating both placer and quartz mines for him- 
self ever since he was twenty years old. His early operations were in CaKfomia and Mezioo, 
but he has been identified with the Nome country since the beginning of active work in 
this region. 

In 1898 he was instrumental in outfitting G. W. Price to go to Kotzebue Sound. 
Mr Price was returning from this trip with **nary a color in his poke*' when he arrived at 
Golovin Bay and heard of the strike on Anvil, and was a member of the party that organ- 
ized the Nome District. In fact he was the only member of the party who was familiar with 
mining and mining laws. Mr. Lane did not go to Nome the following year, 1899, oo 
account of his interests in Mexico, but he was there in 1900, the year of the receivers, 
and had charge of the vast interests of the Wild Goose Company during his father's en- 
forced absence in California. It was during this period that he bought the Mattie, Lena. 
Edna and Rosalind for the Wild Goose Company. The price paid seemed to be large, 
but it set the seal of value on these bench properties, and subsequent developments have 
more than justified the investment. 

The season was near the close when Mr. Lane found his first opportunity to under- 
take some explorations in a comparatively unknown and unprospected region of the penin- 
sula. He had brought to Alaska a complete telephone equipment, and this had been 
duly installed in Nome. In the latter part of September he went into the Bluestone country, 
but on account of the storms and heavy rains he was not permitted to do any prospecting. 
He extended his trip to the Kougarok, and has been acquiring property in this district 
ever>' season since then. His faith in the mineral wealth of this district has never abated. 
He bought benches at a time when many p>eoplc were abandoning creek claims and decry- 
ing this part of the countr>', and is now among the largest property holders in the district 
He built the first ditch in this part of the country. Work on this ditch was begun id the 
latter part of 1903 and completed last fall. It is ten miles and three quarters long, and 
brings water from Coffee Creek to No. 8 Dahl, covering not less than eight miles of 
auriferous gravel benches on Coffee, Dahl and Quartz Creeks. This ditch was con- 
structed for fourteen cents the foot, costing less than any other ditch of similar capacity and 
length in Northwestern Alaska. He is constructing another ditch from Henry Creek to 
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Homettake. a distance of thirteen miles; and crossing the Kougarok a ditch will be 
constructed ten miles to Arctic creeL This ditch will be twelve feet broad on the bot- 
tom, and wiU carry 3,000 inches of water, 600 inches being available in the diyest part 
of a diy season. The ground that these ditches will cover will not be worked out in a 
generation. Up to this date most of the work on the Kougarok has been of a preliminaiy 
character, but the season of 1905 should witness the beginning of work that will produce 
immediate and profitable returns. Mr. Lane will operate extensively on Dahl, Arctic and 
Homestake Creeks. In 1901 Mr. Lane bought the Maudeline, Diadem and the Little Jim 
fraction, adjoining the Mattie claim on the left limit of Anvil, and has successfully operated 
these properties. 

T. T. Lane developed the first quartz mine in Seward Peninsula. In 1902 he 
acquired a quartz ledge on Hurrah, a tributary of Solomon River, and the work he did 
on the vein that season revealed enough good ore to warrant the erection of a stamp mill 
Accordingly a ten-stamp mill was put on the mine in 1 903. Ten stamps have since been 
added to the mill, which has been profitably operated since the dropping of the first stamp. 
Mr. Lane has an undevek>ped quartz property on Trilby Mountain, in the Solomon 
River region, and he thinks it is a promising prospect. 

Mr. Lane*8 residence is in San Francisco. He is a member of the Bohemian and 
San Francisco Clubs of that city. He belongs to thr Masons, Elks, Workmen and Native 
Sons. Possessing an inquiring and inventive mind, the experience of near a quarter of a 
century in mining has qualified him for the work he is doing. He has within him the 
spirit for big undertakings. This came to him as an inheritance. His independence of 
character is shown by the disposition manifested when he was a boy to work for himself. 
With the experience he has had. the perception he possesses, the force that dominates his 
character, and the opportunities in the Northland he has created for himself, he should 
within the next few years devek>p an extensive and a very valuable property on Seward 
Peninsula. 



FRANK 8. SMITH. 

NEIAR 500 years ago Thomas Tusser said; **A stone that is rolling can gather no moss, ' 
and this quotation has survived the centuries and has been accepted as a truism. If 
we look about us we will find the application in hundreds of people we know, and 
see the truth of the converse of the trite sentence in only a few. The main difficulty en- 
countered by the human stone is to know when to roll, as moss does not accumulate in 
every place. If the stone be in a diy place, where there is neither dampness of ground 
nor moisture of atmosphere, it would better roll and become fixed; in a spot ^ere con- 
ditions are more favorable to the growth of moss. The subject of this sketch is not a 
rolling stone and having become fixed in a spot in Alaska where nature has not made 
adequate moisture available, he has created the conditions, as will be hereinafter told, 
where moss will grow luxuriantly. 

When he came to the northern gold fields he first went to Dawson. In the 
Klondike country he acquired an interest in a bench claim on Hunker Creek and mined 
it for two years. Having an opportunity to seU it for a fair price he disposed of his 
interest and came to Nome in 1900. His first venture here was on Hungry Creek, in 
the Cripple River region. After mining the property and taking out of it a considerable 
quantity of gold, he acquired other property in the vicinity, constructed a road-house and 
made his Alaska home on Oregon Creek; he studied the country, prospected in creeks 
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and benches, and continued to acquire property. Claim owners would lease mining ground 
in this neighborhood, and the laymen in most cases would work long enough to discover 
that the ground was not rich enough to warrant shoveling in sluice-boxes and paying a 
royalty to owners. But ditches and hydrauBc methods should accomplish something in 
a country where men can shovel into a sluice-box and make wages. This was the 
opportunity that Mr. Smith recognized when it called upon him. It is said that <^ 
portimity has a long forelock but is bald behind. When it has passed by, one finds 
difficulty in getting hold of it. But Mr. Smith did not let it pass. He got hold of that 
kng forelock. He staked and acquired water rights, and in June, 1904, began the 
construction of ditches which will supply water for hydraulic mining in the region of 
the upper waters of Cripple River, and by extension can be made to supply water to 
nearly all the vast area of mineral ground in the water-shed of Cripple River. The work 
that can be done by this undertaking will not be accomplished in a life time. Althoueh 
having a modest beginning it is a big enterprise, filled with magnificent possibilities. 

F. S. Smith is a native of Utah, and of English and Scotch blood, by virtue of his 
father's and mother's lineage, respectively. He was bom in Tooeley City, April 24, 
1870. He is next to the eldest son in a family of four boys and one girl. His father 
owned and operated a farm and a saw mill in Utah. In 1880 the family moved to 
Idaho, and resided in Albion, Challis, Wood River and Boise City, the latter place being 
their present home. Mr. Smith's father followed stock raising and ranching in Idaho, 
and the subject of this sketch received the benefit of a public school education in the 
schools of Idaho. In 1898 he went to Dawson via the Chilkoot Pass. His brother. 
Ed. S. Smith, and P. W. Koelsch accompanied him. They arrived in Dawson June 22, 
having made a successful trip without serious mishap or accident. While they escaped 
the perils of this arduous journey, they packed 3,000 pounds over the pass, and became 
intimately acquainted with the strenuous life to which prospectors bound for the Klondike 
were introduced in the early days of the Yukon mining camp. 

Soon after arriving in Dawson he and his brother and Mr. Koelsch located a bench 
claim on Hunker Creek, No. 8, right limit. The pay-streak was found at a depth of 
twenty feet, and consisted of from two to five feet of gravel overlaying bedrock. The 
first winter the ground was worked by thawing with wood fires. The second winter a 
steam thawer operated by a ten-horse power boiler was used. The ground was rich, 
yielding as much as $43 to the pan. The last clean-up in the spring of 1900, of the 
winter dump, yielded an average of eighteen and a third cents the pan. They 
told the claim in the spring of 1900, and his brother and Mr. Koelsch returned 
to Idaho. Mr. Smith came to Nome, arriving July 4. He and O. E. PenneB bought 
500 feet of ground on Hungry Creek, and began work on it August 20, and did not 
close down until October 10. They were satisfied with the season's work. Mr. 
Smith went home in the fall of 1900, and returned the following spring when he bought 
his partner out, and has continued his operations in this neighborhood ever since. He 
has mined on Trilby Creek, Oregon Creek and Nugget Gulch. He established the 
Oregon Creek Road-house, and is engaged in the transportation business, owning teams 
that make round-trips every two days between Nome and Oregon Creek. 

Mr. Smith owns Trilby Creek, a tributary of Hungry. His property on this 
stream consists of Nos. 1 , 2 and 3 creek claims, and the Sullivan, Saturday, McCubbin, 
Smith and Accidental bench claims. On Hungry Creek he owns No. 2 and 500 
feet of the Le Clair fraction. Among other promising claims that he owns are No. 3 
above the mouth of Oregon, and the Eureka bench opposite 6 below. He has secured 
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iong ttim leud on No. i Nugget Gulch. No. 6 below Oregon, I X L bench and the 
Portland and Larsmie benches. In 1903 he staked water rights on Oregon, Aurora, 
Slate and the upper Oregon, 1,000 inches on each stream. June 20, 1904, he began 
the construction o( a seven-mile ditch, beginning at the head of Aurora Creek and 
tapping the waters o( Oregon Creek. This ditch, Wiich is four feet wide on the 
bottom, six feet on lop and a fool deep, will carry 800 inches of water. By September 
I three miles of this ditch had been completed, delivering water on the Portland and 
Laramie benches, and the giants were at work on these benches, washing out the vail 
deposit of auriferous gravel which they contain. This ditch when extended will cover 
Nugget Gulch, Trilby and I-!ungty Creeks. Another ditch will be constructed in 
1905. which will bring water from the headwaten of Cripple and Stewart Rivers. When 
it is finished this ditch will be fifteen miles long. When these ditches are 
complete they will cover 1. 000 acres of mmeral land on the upper Cripple I^ver, 200 
acres on Trilby Creek, 200 acre* on Oregon Creek. 320 acres on Cleveland Creek, 
600 acres on Arctic Creek and several thousand acres on the lower part of Cripple River. 
All of this country is bw grade ground, and some of it is rich enough to yield a profit 
when worked by the ordbary method of shoveling in sluice-boxes. 

Mr. Smith is yet a young man, but he has matured plans, which will be the means 
of extracting a great deal of gold from this part of Seward Peninsula, and these plana 
will be consummated before the close of another year. I-Ie has ma{^>ed out the work 
of a life time. Modest, unassuming, but energetic and persistent, he has gone about hb 
work quietly, and the water was running through his ditch before many people in Nome 
knew anything of his enterprise. It is work of this character that vnli develop the 
country, and hasten the time when the annual product of gold in Seward Peninsula 
will be double, treble, possibly quadruple the largest output of any season heretofore. 



INGVARD BERNER 8VERDRUP. 

AMONG the first men to arrive in Nome in the 
spring of 1899 was I. B. Sverdrup, of Valdez. 
formerly of San Francisco. The people who 
came down the Yukon over the ice were the first 
arrivals in that memorable year, but when Mr. Sver- 
6nip landed from the steamer there were not more 
than ten tents in the camp. Since this early date 
he has been identified with the Nome country, but has 
spent most of the winters in San Francisco. He is 
extensively interested in mining in the vicinity of Nome, 
owning arrtong other valuable properties. No. 6 Dex- 
ter Creek, which he has successfully operated. IHe was 
in Nome during the winter of 1902-1903, and took 
active part in the promotion of out-door sports, being 
one of the organizers of the ski club. He was prom- 
inent in the construction and management of the skat- 
ing rink. In these enterprises he was prompted by the 
desire to see the sequestered sojoumen of this new 
Northland provided with wholesome, healthful amuse- 
ment. Having lived during the days of his boyhood 
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■hI ewlr muliood in Noitheni Europe he wu ftuniliar with the winter out-door 
■potto in hi^ Utitudei, uid betieved that theii introduction b Nome would be bene&cal 
to the "ubin'd, cr3>bed tnd confined" minen who were patiently waiting for the ioag 
winter to pan. Thii wai the inception oi the moct popular winter ^xtrt of Nome. Men, 
women and chldren have learned the art of siding, and include it in exerciM for paitime. 
or utilize their knowledge of the die of the iki in traveling over the countiy. 

Mr. Svetdrup wa* bom in the northern part of Norway December 24, 1864, and 
educated at Trondhjen. Hii father wai a merchant, and the family, which emigrated 
hom Schletwig to Norway in 1620, i* promiitent m (he political, educational and act- 
entific affain of Norwegian hittory. Prof. George Sverdrup helped to frame the Concti- 
tution of 1814, and Captain Otto Sverdrup. a cousin of the subject of this sketch, was 
conunander of the Fram in Nanten's fint polar expedition. He accompanied Nansen 
twice in Arctic voyages, and in 1900 was at the head of an expeditioD which entered 
the Arctic region through Baffin's Bay, and it accredited with having accomplished the 
moat vahiable scientilic work of any of die expbrers in the Frozen Sea. 

Mr. Sverdnip came to America b 1888, and located m San Francisco, where he 
conducted a grocery buuness (or ten years. In 1 898 he went to Valdez. Alaska, thence 
to Nome in 1899. He is a courteous gentleman, unvarying UTbanity bcmg a conspic- 
uous trail of his character, and is the possessor of those qualities of mind and heart which 
create the esteem and frienddiip of those ^^o know him. 



JOHN P. PEARSON. 

J P. PEARSON has shown his faith b the future 
* of quartz mbmg b Seward Peninsula by his 
bvestments b quartz prc^Mrty near Nome and 
in the Solomon River region durbg the past two years. 
He came to Nome in 1903. and has been active in the 
industrial field sbce his arrival. Betides bebg a large 
stockholder and director b two quartz minbg com- 
panies, he owns tome placer groimd, is associated with 
a ditch entciprite, and hat a road-houte and mercan- 
tile business on Solomon River. 

Mr. Pearson is a native of Sweden, and was born 
September 1, 1856. He is the son of a farmer, and 
wat educated m the tchook of Tinip and Alfredstocp. 
receivmg a special course b agriculture, which quali- 
fied him for the work b which he wat subsequently en- 
gaged m his native land. After leaving school he was 
employed as the superintendent of a (hree -thousand- 
acre farm, one of the largest m Sweden, at Sunnerborg. 
Stale of Smoland. He also had charge of a flour 
mill on the estate. He filled this position during a period of five years, when he decided 
to go to America. In 1882 he arrived in the Stale of Minnesota, and engaged in the 
creamery busmess. Until 1890 he was extensively interested in this industry, and in 
addition thereto owned a large milk business in St. Paul, being one of the organizers, 
and vice-president and superinlendent of the Minnes-^ta Milk Company. 

In 1890 he sold out and went lo the State of Washington, where investments- 
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in real eiUte iwept away the eamingt ot yean. Undiicouraged by the advene tun 
in die wheel of (ortime, he turned hii attention to the line of work where hii bwwkdge 
of the butineu gave him preexDinence. For a period of four yean from 1S9I he had 
the management of itock fanm and dairies in Oregon, and for Bve yean subsequently 
wa* in the dairy buaineu in California. E>uring this latter period he was prominently 
identified with the dairy industry, and wot well known as a promoter of education in 
mattCTi pertaining to the methods of the busbess. He tried to get a dairy school es- 
tablished, and practically illustrated his belief in a technical knowledge of the industry 
by taking a course in dairy chemistry and bacteriology at the State Univenity in 
1896-'97. 

In 1900 he became a member of the firm of Sutherland & Pearson, grocen, in 
Oakland, CaCfomia, and diq>osed of hi* interests in 1903 to go to Nome. Mr. 
Pearson is an educated gentleman, an expert in the lines of work to which he has given 
his best diought and yean of study, and a prudent and an honorable business man. 



EUGENE CHILBERG. 

EUGENE CHILBERG'S fint 
identificBtion with Nordiwestem 
Alaska was as the treasurer of 
the Pioneer Mining Company. He 
still holds this position, but has also 
made his mark in the mdustrial field 
of this country as a mine operator in 
cmmection with ihe successful working 
of the Hot Air Mining Company on 
Glacier Creek, and a* one of the (^ 
eraton of the Bella Kirk bench claim 
<» Dry Creek. In the hll of 1904, 
and upon the organization of the Min- 
en and Merchants Bank of Nome, his 
higji standing in die community and 
his careful business methods caused him 
to be selected as the president of this 
institution. 

Mr. Chilberg was bom in Seattle, 
Washington. October 29. 1875. He 
is the son of A. ChJberg, the highly 
respected and universally esteemed pres- 
ident of the Scandinavian -American 
Bank of Seattle. Eugene was educat- 
ed in (he common schools and in the 
high school of Seattle. He also at- 
tended the State Agricultural College, and the School of Science at Pullman 
ington. In 1893-'94 he was a student in the State Univenity at Seattle, and 
univenity to accept a position in the Scandinavian-American Bank, whch 
he held until he became treasurer of the Pioneer Minbg Company at Nome, 
In 1904 he assisted in the organization of the Minen and Merchants Bank of 
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the ilcckboldcn of thii institution being composed almoit entirely of butincM men 
and minen of Northwestern Alaska. 

Mr. Chilberg is an estimable young man, prodent io bunness, honorable in all tbe 
relations of life and possessing tiie moral attributes of character which make men of 
high standing and good influence; the future invites him to positioiu of still higher trust, 
responsibility and usefulness. 



CHAUNCEY G. COWDEN. 

CG. COWDEN it the cashier 
• of the Muen and Merchants 
Bank of Nome, (an initilu- 
tion which he assisted to organize), 
hat served three yean as city treasurei 
of Nome and is treasurer of the North- 
western Ditch Company; and it also 
interested in a number of valuable min- 
ing properties. He comet from the 
Jersey shore, where he was bom Feb- 
ruary 22, 1865. Hit boyhood days 
were ^>ent in Pennsylvania, and his 
education wat obtained in a Kentucky 
university. He is the son of a Christ- 
ian minitler, it of Scotch-Irith ancestry, 
and belongs to an old family of the 
United Suiet. 

His first business venture wa* in the 
real estate line in Pittsburg, Penntyl- 
vania. In 1888 he went to Tacoma, 
and wat employed in the land depart- 
ment of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company, mapping and appraiiing the 
value of landi. After two years of 
this work he was employed by the C. O. COWDEN. 

National Bank of Commerce of Ta- 
coma, working for this institution in various capacities for ten years. Just prior to his 
going to Aiaika, he was chief deputy county treasurer of Pierce County, Washington. 
He resigned this position to accept the position of cashier of the Alaska Banking and 
Safe Deposit Company of Nome, entering upon the discharge of hia duties for thb 
corporation in June, 1901. He resigned September I, 1904, and helped to organize 
the Miners and Merchants Bank of Nome, of which he is now cashier. 

Mr. Cowden has been twice married. His BrsI wife, whom he married 
in Tacoma in 1891, was Miss Florence Lithgow. A son, Parker, who is now a 
bright boy of thirteen yean, is the only iuue of this marriage. In 1902 Mrs. Cowden 
died suddenly while visiting friends in the states. During the winter of l904-'05 Mr. 
Cowden and Mitt Hattie V. Thompson were married in Nome. 

Mr. Cowden 's high standing in the community is shown by the important po- 
utiont which he fills. He has been successful in his Nome mining \'cnturea and 
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business enterprises, and is among the best known and most highly esteemed citizens 
of this part of Alaska. 



LEWIS B. TANNER. 

"There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune." 

THE man who is industrious, alert and watching for this tide will see it coming, and with 
bellying sail and bending oar will hasten to reach the anchorage in the haven of a 
competence. Shakespeare's metaphor is the old story of opportunity, of which the 
successful man takes advantage. There are few men to whom opportunity has not 
come. Opportunity may mean the chance to accumulate a sudden fortune, and it may 
mean the chance for the manifestation of the business ability that lies behind the iir- 
dustrial features of the country. 

When L. B. Tanner came to Nome in the spring of 1900 he did not have much 
money, but he saw in the chaotic condition of business the opportunity to begin in a 
small way in a line of work with which he was familiar, and he knew that the develop- 
ment of a new country would permit the business to grow. Having learned the trade 
of a builder and contractor from his father, and having followed it for years, he was 
familiar with the lumber business. A number of traders had brought stocks of lumber 
to Nome, and he set about to secure these small stocJcs. There was an apparent surplus 
of many articles of merchandise in the Nome market that year, and there were mer- 
chants and would-be merchants with cold feet. With the material secured from men 
who brought miscellaneous cargoes, including lumber, to Nome, Mr. Turner started a 
lumber yard. It was not an adjunct of another business — he dealt in lumber ex- 
dasively, and devoted all of his energy to his business. The growth of the town and the 
devek>pment of the mines created a steady and an increasing demand for the material he 
was handling, and the size of his lumber yard increased as his business grew. 

By 1902 the business had grown to considerable proportions. This fact, together 
with Mr. Tanner *s plans to reduce the price of lumber by buying timber and operating 
a sawmill, and shipping direct from his own plant, induced him to seek a good man for 
a partner to handle one end of the line while he looked after the business at the other 
end. This man was found in W. A. Clark, and the Brm of Tanner 6c Clark took 
charge of the business. Mr. Tanner went out to Washington at the ck>se of the season 
of 1902, and bought timber land equipped with a sawmill plant in King County, and 
in two years the firm has cut and shipped to Nome near 12,000,000 feet of 
lumber. Much of this material has been shipped in chartered schooners. The yard 
in Nome at the ck>se of navigation of the past two seasons has contained between 
3,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet of lumber. A complete modem planing mill is a 
part of the equipment of this yard. From a modest beginning this business has advanced 
to a leading position, and in the history of the business of Nome is a monument to enter- 
prise, energy and honest methods. 

Mr. Tanner is a native of Canada. He was bom in Brantford, Ontario, January 
1 7, 1 866, and was educated in the public schools of the province. He leamed the 
trade of a builder and contrator, which he followed, with the exception of a few years 
devoted to mining in the Rossland and Trail Creek country, B. C, and the Kk>ndike 
region, until he came to Nome. He emigrated from Canada in 1890, going to Seattle 
and subsequently to Portland, Ore. In 1898 he went to Dawson, but retumed to 
Seattle the foIk>wing year. He came to Nome in the spring of 1900 on the steamer 
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5. 1900. L a Taoocr awl Mi» M .V Pkkvd wm Mnkd k Ti 

Mr. TaoBcr daervcs acdk for hk soccoi, but mre crab ior tbe nediodi bgr 
wfakh he adnnred tliii focccM. la tbe carlia days of !» thnvng Imhimh he hitt aid: 
**lf the lowB of Nook diooU be deHroved bj fcre tooight the price of hmbcr in Am 
yard %vofrid be the tame toB Mi i O fW as it it lodaj." hi a new town, remote from ito 
base of soppies, there are freq u e n t chances to take adrantage of other mcB*s ni 1 1 MJiiii. 
bat these methods were not Mr. Tanner's cooceptioo of the way to oblani the ^-wM fwr 
and patronage of the public. With the good qnahty of limini ■ rectitude he 
sound judgment and quick perecption, is brimfnl of energy which must hnd a 
woHe, but ncrer too busy for the social amenities of the gentleman. 



WILLIAM A. CLARK. 

THE world's progress is due to the combined eiorts of the workers. They may 
not be conspicuous in the battte of hfe» because they are '*lhe men behind the 
guns." They are the men that succeed, and in their success not only obtain the 
benefit of their labor, but contrlMite to the benefit of others. Every enterprise that is 
the meam of private gain must have for its secondary object the public good* and ewof 
man who establishes himself in a legitimate vocation* and builds his business until it ii 
a helpful concern in the developme n t of the country, b a very useful member of society. 

W. A. Clark belongs to this class of men. He b a member of the firm of Taaacr 
& Clark, owning and conducting the largest hmiber business in Northwestern AUei. 
The foundation of thk large concern, owning its sawmill plant and timber lands in 
Washington, and lumber yards in Nome, Alaska, where from five million feet to 
six million feet of lumber b kept in stock, was laid by L. B. Tanner, the senior 
member of the firm, in 1900. Mr. Clark's association with the business dates from 
1902. The undertaking that Mr. Tanner had started in a modest way had grown to 
considerable magnitude, and the new firm planned to supply the people of the Nome 
country with kmiber direct from the saw mill, thereby eliminating the expense resulting 
from a commodity being handled by middle men. permitting a reduction in selling price 
without curtailment of profits. The prominent position in Nome that thb firm occupies, 
its reputation for fair dealing and honest methods, and its constantly increasing business, 
are evidence of a successful career. 

Mr. Clark b a native of Youngstown, Ohio. He was bom October 10, 1670. 
When six years oM he moved with hb parents to Portland, Oregon, where he attended 
public school. When eighteen he began an apprenticeship to learn the iron molder's 
trade. After serving hb time he took a course in a business college at Seattle, and 
then worked for about six years at hb trade. In 1897 he caught the Klondike fever, and 
started for Dawson. He went over the White Pass route, and had an arduous and a 
perilous trip. The condition of the trail during this first great rush was almost in- 
describable. He and a companion packed 1.200 pounds over the pass on their backs 
the greater part of the dbtance to Bennett, thirty-seven miles. They made eleven round-trips 
for every relay, and were from the middle of July until October 9 accomplishing thb 
task. After reaching Bennett a boat was purchased, and a start was made to cross 
the lakes and descend the Yukon. The second day out they were wrecked in Windy 
Arm, on Lake Tagbh, but escaped without a more serious mbhap than the wetting of 
all their supplies. They had some exciting adventures in Thirty-Mile River, and their 
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boat almost filled with water when they ihol the White Horse Rapids. A disaster 
was narrowly averted at Five Fingers further down the Yukon. Ice began to form in 
the Yukon before they got half way down the river to their destination* and they en- 
countered many snow storms. Sixty miles above Dawson at the mouth of Stewart River. 
ice bk)cked the river, and they went into camp. Three days later the ice broke, and 
they started with it down stream, arriving in Dawson November 2. The following 
day the ice froze solidly, and their boat had to be chopped out of the ice to get it 
ashore. 

That winter Mr. Clark mined on Bonanza. The following spring he went out 
and bought a stock of merchandise, which he took into Dawson. He made three 
round-trips that season, taking each time a stock of goods to Dawson, and was fairly 
successful in these ventures. During the last trip he and Miss Laura Johnson were 
married in Seattle. Mrs. Clark did not accompany her husband to Dawson but he 
came out after her in the spring of 1699. Returning to Dawson, he found the Nome 
excitement at its height, and determined to go to the new camp. He arrived in Nome 
September 22, 1899, and earned his first money in this town ferrying people acrott 
Snake River. The receipts from his ferry in seven days were $190. He was in some 
of the stampedes the folk>wing winter, and staked a k>t of ground. In the spring of 
1900 he opened a road-house on Anvil Creek, and later in the season built a home in 
Nome. During the winter he also mined on the beach. He foUowed mining and 
conducted the road-house until the fall of 1901, when he went to Nome and went into 
partnership with L. B. Tanner. One member of the firm lives in Seattle and attends 
to the manufacturing and forwarding of the lumber; the other in Nome attends to the 
sales and distribution. In l902-'03 Mr. Tanner was at the manufacturing end of the 
Kne; this season, 1904-*05, Mr. Clark is in Seattle, where he owns a pretty home. 

As noted in the outset of this sketch, Mr. Clark is a worker, and somebody has 
said that ** industry is a species of genius.*' Tlie domestic trait of his character is con- 
spicuous. He loves home, wife and children. In the commercial world he is known 
as an honest man, and among his friends as a companionable associate, an ethically 
honorable man and a good citizen. 



COLONEL WILLIAM T. PERKINS. 

COLONEL WILLIAM T. PERKINS has been identified with the Northland 
since 1898. He is not only a prominent citizen of Nome, but he is a prominent 
citizen of Alaska. He is associated with the leading commercial and transporta- 
tion company of Northwestern Alaska, occupying the position of auditor of the North- 
western Commercial Company. This company has exploited many avenues of the 
natural resources of Alaska and Siberia. 

Cok>nel Perkins is a native of Buffalo, New York, and was bom November 2, 
1858. He is the son of Nathaniel Perkins and Annette Hawkins. He is a descendant 
of Revolutionary sires, and is a member of the Washington, D. C, Society of Amer- 
ican Sons of Revolution. His early education was obtained in the public schools of 
Buffak) and Lockport, New York. He prepared for college at New Hampton Insti- 
tution, New Hampshire, in 1877, and was graduated by Bates College of Maine in 
1 88 1 with the degree of A. B. In 1 884 he was graduated from the law department of 
the University of Michigan with the degree of LL. B. He has been admitted to the 
bar of Michigan, North Dakota and Alaska. He began the practice of law in North 
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For a pcnod of two yean after 1896 ke mgayri b ■■■if 

to Alaika ■ 1898. and Mknrcd m^^ ior two jean, h 1900 ke 

aad kec aie tke feaeial auditor of ike Nortkwerten CooHaadal 

frkkk ke itl Uk He it ako attoney k fact k Alaika far tke 

tke Nortkeaftem Sikenaa Comfmisy, I imitrd 

Coiooel PcrkiDf has ttctPfta a maiilici or poaticaJ kooon noai kii fnewk aacl parij^ 
fai 1888 ke was elected as one of the iiit akknnca cl RmmiK Nortk Ddbota;, mi 
%ras a mf m hrr of tke Board of Edncation and its secictaiy at Biflwck far m. pcnod of 
twelve yean. In 1889 ke was elected to tke dBce of Coon^ Sum it iiki of PiUl 
Sckoob of Buridgb Coimty. North Dakota, and keU tkis potfdoa dn« ^m nidaoe 
in this state. He took an active interest in hotk local and state poElks m Dakota. Ht 
was selected as a delegate to tke Repukkcan National Comrcntmi m ^"^^'^-^tP in Jsib 
1904. and was one of tke 6nt dele«^ to represent Ahska m a RcpobtcaB NaliBHi 
ConvcntioiL 

G>lonel Perkins took an active and a leading part in cdocatioiial work 
residence in Dakota. He was president of the North Dakota Edncatioiial 
in 1895. He was coounisiioned G>loiiel in the National Guards of North Dakota m 
1892. In May. 1903. while in Seattle, he was ekcted as chairman of tke 
committee selected to make the Alaska arrangements for the reception of 
Roosevelt. At the time of the visit of the United States Senaton who were ^pT '^^' ^ ni fcf 
G>ngress to inquire into needed laws for the purpose of determining tke bot 
legislation that could be enacted for the district. G>k>nel Perkins was selected hj tke 
citizens of Nome as the chairman of the executive committee to w#ertain tke Sean* 
torial G>mmittee. 

G>lonel Perkins is a member of the Protestant Elpiscopal Church. He is a tUi^ 
second degree Mason and deputy for Alaska of the Inspector General for Wadiinglon» 
Idaho and Alaska, of the Scottish Rite and Noble of the Mystic Shrine. He is a 
Past Grand Master of the A. F. and A. M. of North Dakota, and Past Grand Cooh 
mander of the Knights Templar, North Dakota. He is also a member of the Ardk 
Brotherhood, Camp Nome No. 9, a fraternal organization that has its home in tke 
Northland; and at the last grand session of the order held in Seattle in November, 1904. 
he was elected Grand Arctic Chief. 

It will be seen from this brief and hasty narrative that Colonel Peddns has had 
a very active and busy life; that he has stood and stands high in the estimation of Ui 
fellow men with whom he has come in contact; that he has been called upon to kl 
many positions of civic and fraternal honor. While he has taken an active part in 
politics he does not belong to the genus politician. He is a man of unquestioned and 
unimpeachable integrity, and his interest in politics is simply the interest of a good citizen 
desiring better and cleaner government. His native intelligence has been polished by 
education. He knows his capacity and limitations, so that he does well whatever ke 
undertakes to do. No citizen of the Nome country commands more of the pdbEc 
esteem and public confidence than does Colonel Perkins. 

He was married December 16, 1884, at Denison, Iowa. Mrs. Perkins was 
formerly Katherine Laub. 
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GEO. T. WILLIAMS. 

GEORGE T. WILLIAMS i> 
one of the organizen of the 

Northwestern Commercial 
Company, and it the vice^reddent of 
that coFporation. He is preiident of 
the North Coait Lighterage Company, 
(me of the leading companies engaged 
in the buHnesi of lighterage at Nome. 

Mr. Willianu wai bom at Phila- 
6tkAiM, March 14, 1672, and wai 
educated in the public ichooli of Penn- 
qrWania. He learned the trade of a 
machinnt in Philadelphia and became 
an expert workman. He wai on- 
ployed in Cramp's ship yard, and hat 
helped to build leveral of the large 
battleship* which are now a part of 
the Navy of the United Suies. Mr. 
WilEams wai an employe of the 
Cramps dming a period of nine years, 
and a part of that time his services 
were utiHzed in many department! of 
medumical work where the highest de- 
gree of tidll was required. 

He severed fais relations with the geo. t. wiluams. 

Cramps in August 1897. and started 

for Skagway, Alaska. He was among the first men to go over White Pass, and arrived 
at Lake Bennett Seplonber 1 7. The lakes were crossed and the Yukon descended in 
a canvas boat, and Dawson was reached October 1 . Ice was floating in the river when 
he and his party arrived. 

He devoted some time to mining and in 1698-'99 engaged in shipping goods from 
Seattle to Dawson. In 1898 he made the record trip from Lake Bennett to Dawion. 
This trip which never has been equaled was made in four days and sev«iteen hours. 
He was a pilot of one of the fint boats on the upper Yukon. 

In the fail of 1899, with others, he organized the Northwestern Conunercial Com- 
pany, which is now the largest commercial and transportation company operating in the 
Nome coimtry. The North Coast lighterage Company of which he is president, is com- 
posed of member* of the Northwestern Commercial Company. It has the best facilities 
for lighterage at Nome that can be devised. In one day the company lightered 1 .008 toni 
of coal from the iteamihip Quito, and stacked thii immense quantity of coal in the 
yard. The superior facilities possessed by this company are due to Mr. Williams' in- 
ventive genius and ingenuity. He constructed the fint aerial cable way at Nome for dis- 
charging cargoes from the sea. This cable is 350 feet long and extends beyond the bar 
in the sea in front of Nome. Elngines handle two endless surf lines. Connected with (he 
lighterage plant b a ground and an elevated tramway, providing facilities for the easy hand- 
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ling and e3q>editioui iranqxHtatitMi of fiei^l from the wharf to the compuy'i waie- 
bonto. 

Mr. WilKuni and Mill Amanda Hairit were married in Camden, New JeiMT, 
JanuaiT II. 1 900. If energy, induMiy, applicatioo, ingenuity and honeX eCort cnllitk 
a man to iucccm. Mr. ^lUiami dwuld be among the rood tucccMfuL 



CAPT. WALTER H. FERGUSON. 

CAPTAIN W. H. FERGUSON. 
a welMmown lea captain on the 

diKcKot oceant of dw world, 
and one of the piooeen of Seward Pe- 
nimula, wai bom in Philadc^hia in 
1660. He wai educated in the 
icbooli of Fhilade^hia and vicinity, 
and in tiii early manhood adt^ited a 
lea-faring life a* a profewoa. nuig 
rapidly to a command. Afto' Miving 
oa the Ka for twenty-two yean, and 
healing of the fabuiout ricbci of the 
great Nordiland. he determined to try 
hi* hick at mining. 

Hit fint bip to Northweitem 
AUska wa* b 1696. hi 1697 he 
wai employed by the North American 
Traniportation and Trading Company 
as luperintendent of conttniction at 
Dutch Harbor, and luperviied the 
building of the company'* river fleet at 
that place. After completing hi* work 
he went to St. Michael in September, 
1898. While there he heard of the 
itrikc on Ophir Creek in the Council 
District, and in company with Dr. 

Townshend, of New York, and a mining expert, he at once proceeded to the 
In those days there were no trails or well-kept road-houses, and traveling was differait 
from what it now is. The traveler through this country pitched his tent where night ova- 
took him, and cooked his meals over an open camp fire. 

Arriving at Council City the party found even at that early date that the cieeb 
b the vicinity of Council had been staked to the mounlam tops, and not having time 
to measure fractions or to go far aReld for new locations on account of the lateness of the 
season, the party returned to Golovin Bay. While waiting at the Bay for traraptHtatkn 
to St Michael die Captain met Dr. A. N. Kittitsen and many of the old-timen who 
had during the season of 1898 prospected different parts of Seward Peninsula, and 
hearing good reports from these men. he determined to return to the peninsula in the 
early spring of 1899. He was unable to remain In Alaska that winter on account ti 
the necessity of having to go to the states to consummate some unfinished business. 

The great strike on Anvil Creek late in the season of '96 intensified Captain 
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Ferguson's desire to return, and he was among the early arrivak in the Nome country 
in 1899. During this stmmier he prospected and staked some claims in nearly every 
section of the peninsula. In the faU of 1899 he engaged in business in Nome, and took 
a prominent part in the aflairs of that community. He was an active member of the 
Citizens Committee that deported a number of bad characters that infested the camp, 
and later, in the spring of 1900, when it became necessary for the citizens to again 
organize and assist in the government of the place, the Nome Chamber of Commerce was 
formed and Captain Ferguson was unanimously elected the first president of this or- 
ganization. Tlie good work done by this body of men has heretofore been noted. They 
raised $20,000, most of which was used to drain the town and put it in a sanitary 
condition. In the spring of 1900 18,000 people arrived in Nome, but so thoroughly 
had the Chamber of Commerce performed its work that only a few cases of typhoid 
fever were reported during this season. 

In January, 1900, Sam C. Dunham organized Camp Nome of the Arctic Broth- 
erhood and Captain Ferguson was elected the first Arctic Chief of the camp. Ever 
since the organization of the camp he has been an ardent worker in the cause of the 
Brotherhood. In July, 1900, Captain Ferguson was appointed United States Com- 
missaoner at Council City, and filled this position until October. 1902. During that 
entire period he was feared by evil-doers and claim-jumpers. He would not permit 
any man to go on a claim and endeavor to hold it against the original locator. While 
Captain Ferguson was commissioner the Council District was well governed. He mod- 
esty disclaims the credit, but says it was due to the co-operation and support of the 
good citizens of that k>cality. 

Since 1902 the Captain has been engaged in transportation and mining. He is 
abo an attomey-at-Iaw, having been admitted to practice before the courts of Alaska 
previous to his appointment as United States Commissioner. He is a rugged, forceful, 
energetic man, and was a good man at the helm during the first winter in Nome. The 
readers of this volume will see that he has left his footprints in the history of this country. 



ALBERT J. OODY. 

SUCCEISS is the result of ability, aptitude and work. Failure, when it is not due to 
indolence, most often comes from inaptitude. Men try to do something for which they 
are not qualified either by nature or education and training, and they fail. Square 
pegs do not fit in round holes. Success waits on genius, but a musical genius might 
waste his life behind the plow, in the factory or the counting room. The Maker of man 
in His omniscience has fitted some for one kind of work, and equipped others for another 
kind of work, so that by natural selection and the exercise of our dominant faculties we 
should be doing that which we are best qualified to do. A. J. Cody was made to 
order for a detective and an executive officer of the law. Possessing great physical 
strength, although a man of not extraordinary size, agile and alert, with a mind quick 
of perception and an intuitive grasp of human motive, devoid of fear, yet cautious, and 
having withal a keen analytical mind, Mr. Cody has the traits of character that Conan 
Doyle has given to the hero of his great detective stories. 

Mr. Cody is a native of Auburn, Oregon, and was forty-two years old November 1 0, 
1904. He is a member of an old English family that came to America about 200 
years ago. His father was a pioneer of California who emigrated from Indiana in 1849. 
A. J. Cody was educated in the public schools of Oregon, and began the serious work 
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of life riding the range on a cattle ranch in Big Lake G>iinty, Oregon. At a later period 
he was engaged in the fish cannery busmess on Columbia River. From 1883 to 1869 
he was in the hotel business in Portland. In all of these lines of buiiDess he achieved 
ordinary success, but it was not until he became an olBcer of Muknomah County, by 
appointment as deputy sheriff, that he found a vocation in which he excelled, and in 
which progress and promotion followed in the natural order of events. Subsequently 
he was appointed to a position on the poBce and detective force of Portland, Oregon. 
In 1896 when the patrol wagon was called out almost every hour of the day to what 
was known as the North End. Mr. Cody was assigned at the request of Mayor Fennoyer 
to duty in this tough part of the city. He remained on duty in this part of the city 
until June, 1 898, and did his work so well that for three days covering the first Fourth of 
July after his assignment there was not a single caU for the patrol wagon. He told 
the tough element that if there was any fighting to be done he would take a hand in it; 
and a few illustrations of what he could do in this line awakened a vffaoletoiiie respect 
for him, which deterred the bad men from violating the law. During his connection vrith 
the police department of Portland he did a lot of clever detective work, embracing 
cases covering a wide range of crimes, from the discovery of stolen goods and anesl of 
the thieves to the capture of desperadoes who had sent word that they would never be 
taken alive. 

In 1696 Mr. Cody was appointed deputy collector of customs for Alaska. He 
came to St. Michael and ascended the Yukon to the boundary line, establishing customs 
houses at Rampart, Fort Yukon and Eagle. He resigned this position the following 
year and came to Nome, engaging in mining. In the fall of 1900 he was appointed to 
the position of deputy marshal by U. S. Marshal Vawter. Mr. Cody is the man who 
broke up the worst gang of malefactors that ever infested Nome. Sixty men of criminal 
instincts had formed a compact to swear alibis and thereby keep each other out of the 
penitentiary for their misdeeds. Judge Noyes, Marshal Vawter, IXstrict Attorney 
Wood and U. S. Commissioner Stevens had a joint interview with Mr. Cody, and 
requested him to break up the ring. He agreed to undertake the work upon the con- 
dition that warrants should be issued at his request and the arrested men confined in jail 
without the privilege of any one visiting them, and that there should be no writs of 
habeas corpus. By pursuing this method an opportunity was given to obtain testimony, 
and fourteen convicts were deported to McNeiFs Island the folk>wing spring. Tlie gang 
was effectually broken up, and since then Nome has been comparatively free from the 
depredations of criminab. 

Being a field deputy in the office of the U. S. Marshal Mr. Cody had the privi- 
lege of conducting a detective agency, and was employed by all the big companies to 
protect their interests. He resigned when Marshal Vawter went out of office, and 
devoted his time to the work of his detective bureau and to his mining interests. In 
1903 Marshal Richards tendered him the position of office deputy, which he accepted, 
and filled until the close of navigation, 1904, when he resigned to return to the states, 
the main object of his going being to give his son a collegiate education. 

Mr. Cody owns extensive and valuable mining interests in the Nome District. He 
owiis all of Extra E>ry Creek, comprising fourteen claims, and owns property on Anvil 
Creek. He and Miss Alice V. Caiftpbell were married in Portland, Oregon, in June, 
1884. They have one son, Albert R.. a bright young man twenty years old. Mr. 
Cody has had an eventful career, filled with thrilling experiences, but there is another 
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phaic of hit character of which the world knowi tos than it doei of his public career. 
He is an affectionate and devoted husband and father, a loyal friend, and he has a soul 
that feels keenly and suffen from the sorrow and misery of the world with which he is 
inevitably brought in contacL 



CAPTAIN E. W. JOHNSTON. 

CAPTAIN JOHNSTON has 
been identified with die lighter- 
age business in Alaska since the 
first sUmpede to the Klondike in 1697. 
When the news of the gold discovery 
on the upper Yukon electrified a large 
part of the civilized world. Captain 
Johnston was a resident of Seattle and 
was engaged in building lighters, op- 
epraling a stone quarry and conducting 
a general freighting business on the 
Sound. He immediately saw the bus- 
iness opportunity of lightering freight 
and landing passengers from steamers 
at Skagway, and was the first man to 
engage in this business at that place. 
The smallest lighter that he look from 
Seattle had a carrying capacity of 400 
tons, and when he was preparing to 
sail with his equipment, horses, men and 
supplies, there were people who talked 
loudly about invoking the law to pre- 
vent his departure. They knew that 
he was taking the poor dumb brutes 
and deluded people to certain death. 
At that time the public's knowledge of Alaska i 
of conditions in the far North was hazy or distorted. 

Captain Johnston conducted this business during the seasons of '97 and '98. He 
worked almost incessandy. Only a person of extraordinary physical stamina could 
have stood the strain to which he was subjected. He made money and made friends. 
Probably there is no man in the North who knows more of the Klondikers than 
Captain Johnston. 

The Nome gold discoveiy and the development of these gold Gelds in 1899 con- 
vinced Captain Johnston that there would be another business opportunity in his line 
of work on the waterfront of Nome. He fully understands and appreciates the wisdom 
of the old Spanish proverb: "Opportunity has a long forek>ck. but is bald behind." 
B«ng a man of prompt decision, he inunedialely set himself to the work of constructing 
a lighterage plant to take to Nome in the spring of 1900. Every year since that 
memorable season he has been in Nome, and has handled a great many thousand tons 
of freight that have been shipped into this country. From the beginning of his work 
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at Nome he saw the necessity of a harbor to provide better facilities for dischargiiig 
cargoes and to provide a safe anchorage during storms for the small craft of the tea. 
He held this idea in abeyance, knowing that the time had not yet arrived for tbe 
inauguration of such an enterprise. The public questioned the per m anency of tbe 
camp, and educated wiseacres said that a pier could not be built to withstand ttorms 
and the impact of the ice. 

In 1904 a better general sentiment about the Nome country prevailed throughout 
the United States, and Captain Johnston concluded that the time was auspicious to 
undertake the work \^ch he believed could be successfully done, the value of M^iich 
if consummated was obvious. During the session of Congress in the winter of 1905, 
a charter was secured to build jetties from the mouth of Snake River into Bering Sea, 
the work to be don^ under the supervision of the war department This work involved 
the expenditure of a quarter of a million dollars, and to secure the necessary funds was 
the next task. The plans proposed required the construction of rock-filled cribs covered 
with edge-bolted timbers, the cribs extending from the mouth of Snake River out into 
the sea a distance of 750 feet; the construction of wharves and the building of 
necessary warehouses. Captain Johnston believes that "Where there's a will there's 
a way,** and by using the facts of Nome*8 commerce and all available informatioD 
concerning the sea and beach at Nome, he was able to secure the organization of a 
company which subscribed the necessary funds and gave him the contract to perform 
the work. He is making a Nome harbor this season. He believes that the Nome 
harbor will effect a saving to the residents of Seward Peninsula of $200,000 the year. 
It will furnish a facility for landing passengers in roughest weather; it wiD lessen the 
danger of longshoring and will be a great benefit to the town of Nome, and should 
be a profitable investment to the men who have shown faith in the enterprise by sub- 
scribing the money to perform the work. 

Captain Johnston was bom in Chicago November 30. I860. He is a son of 
Dr. Johnston, a well-known citizen and pioneer who settled in the "Windy City*' in 1 634. 
Captain Johnston is self-educated. When a small boy he was sent to school, but had 
the misfortune in the very early part of his scholastic opportunities to be chaUenged by 
the bully of the school. He gave the bully an unmerciful thrashing and the paternal rebuke 
caused the independent youngster to leave home. He began life for himself by catching 
minnows and selling them to the fishermen for ten cents the dozen. He got a berth 
on a sloop sailing on Lake Michigan and worked for a year at a salary of two dollars 
and fifty cents the month. When he was sixteen years old he and his elder brother 
bought the schooner El Painter and sailed her on the lake. At the age of twenty he 
was in command of the lumber schooner Dan I. Davis. He sailed the lakes for many 
years, and has built piers on Lake Michigan and is consequently familiar with the land 
of work in which he is now engaged. 

In 1886 he went to Seattle and engaged in the hardware business for two years 
prior to resuming the line of work on Puget Sound with which he has been familiar 
from his early boyhood. 

Captain Johnston possesses great force of character. In the lexicon of his youth 
there was no such word as fail, and in the brighter days of successful manhood tfiere is 
no impairment of his courage and energy. 
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FREEMAN B. PORTER. 



FB. PORTER wu in Seattle in 
• the early part of 1696 when 
he decided to join the ICotze- 
but Sound expedition, and arranged for 
trauportabon on the schooner M. 
Merrill. He wrote his fiancee, Miu 
SteUa H. Scoheld, of New York, and 
■he came to Seattle Wiere they were 
married May 27, 1696. Never did 
bride Mart on a more remarkable wed- 
ding tour — a trip to a bleak, inhoipit- 
able wildemeu beyond the Arctic 
Circle — a trip in quett of gold. 

Mr. and Mn. Porter spent the 
winter of 1898''99 in the Kotzebue 
Sound country. They built a habita- 
tion on the upper waten of the Imna- 
chuk, not far from the hot ipringt, and 
ai a section of this river near the hot 
tpringi never freezes in the winter, Mn. 
Porter found divertitement in trout 
fidiing. They were the fint white 
people who ever wintered in thit part 
of the Arctic ilope. From New York 
to Kotzebue Sound reprcKnti the ex- 
treme* of social life, and yet they look 
back upon this winter of loneliness and isolation with many pleasant memories. 

When the newt of the Nome strike reached the Kotzebue Sound proq>ecton a 
number of Mr. Porter's party made the trip across the peninsula during the winter, 
and located several claims in the Nome District. At the opening of navigation Mr. 
Porter and his wife abandoned their cabin and took passage on the steamship Towns- 
end for Nome. During his sojourn on the Arctic sk>pe he found prospects on the 
Iimiachuk River, and had an idea v^en he left for Nome that he was leaving a better 
country than the one for which he was bound. The "destiny which shapes our ends" 
sent him back to the Inmachuk during the latter part of the season of 1904. He 
went back with a lease upon property which had been developed to the extent that 
proved it to be among the best mines of the country. 

Mr. Porter is a native of Freeport, Maine, and was bom May 3, 1669. He b 
descended from the Pilgrim Fathen. Through his mother he is a descendant of Col. 
Ethan Allen. He received a public school and academic education, and at the age 
of sixteen went to Boston where he obtained a business course under a private tutor. 
He began the serious work of life as a stenographer, and was at one time stenographer 
for John Alexander, first vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance Company. 
He filled the position of private secretary for Congressman Logan H. Roots. He has 
also filled positions in the offices of Kimball Ac Bryant, of New York, and the Mingo 
Smelting Company of Salt Lake. White employed by the latter company he acquired 
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minng. At a kter (Ute be i 
with the Smith Premier Typevmler Coo^uiy. and wa* m the eo^loy of that c 
wfaoi be contncted the gold fevcf and joined die Kotzebue Soimd ttampedcn. 

WbcD be came horn Kotzefane Souid in the qning of 1899 be 
■I Nome contMiiioiMly natil 1902. He then returned to Portland. Oregon, and took op 
bii old Edc of work a* managa of ibe typewriter company, but itiD retained ht> mining 
inteniti on the Inmachuk and Ksgruk Riven and Candle CreeL Mr. Porto leaxd 
ibe Polar Bear Group on Inmachuk River and id the (all of 1904 look in thirty 
too* of fuel and tupfAet. He in t BMJ e d to work with two thawren and take out a 
large winter dump from the rich pay-«treak that be knew to run tfarou^ tfaii gnx^ 
of Buntt. A> tfai* book goet to prcM, newt comet fron tbc Arctic region that die qmag 
clean-up of dumpt on Inmachuk ihii year will ibow a ^>leiidid profit for operaton. 

Mr. Pcnler ii an educated gentleman, a man who ha* filled retpondble and iin* 
portant potitioiu, and ha* nicceeded in dwng well whatever he hat undertaken to do. 



JERRY GALVIN. 



IT wai not long after the diKOvery 




i of gold on Anvil Creek and odier 
■lieaini in ihit neighboifaood until rooit 
of the available ground wat appropri- 
ated for mining purpoie*. The beach 
itzike in 1699 fumiihed profitable em- 
ployment for all the men in the camp 
wbo were not employed on the creeki 
or engaged in buiineu in Nome, but 
when winter ilopped active mining work 
there began a period of exploration and 
pro*pecling in remote part* of the pen- 
in*ula. Jerry Calvin, who arrived in 
Nome from Dawwn late in the xason 
of 1699, wai one of the first prot- 
pectoTs to go to the Kougarok Diitrict, 
the great interior and as yet compara- 
tively undeveloped district of the Nome 
country. White men had been as far 
inland as Mary's Igloo, but beyond this 
the country was unknown. Jerry Gal- 
vin and George OsCrom were the firet 
white men to enter this unknown region. 
Piloted by an Eskimo who told *em 
he knew where gold could be found, jerry gai-vin. 

they went up the Kuzilrin to Idaho 

Bar, where prospecting revealed colore in the ruby sand. They were the first white 
men to visit the mouth of the Kougarok River. At this place they camped a cou^ 
of days, prospecting in the ban and discovering gold. They went up the Kougarok 
at far as the mouth of Wbdy Creek, but did not go farther because above Windy 
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Creek there was no fuel. The only wood in this country is willow, and it is a stunted 
growth, attaining a height of only a few feet. A stick with the diameter of a man's 
arm is big timber. The winter season of 1899-1900 was the mildest in the recent 
history of this country, and the pioneer prospectors did not suffer any great hardships. 
While the ground was frozen, they were able to do considerable prospecting, and Mr. 
Galvin became convinced that there were pay-streaks in this region where prospects 
could be found with so little difficulty in the bars. He worked all winter in this part 
of the country, excepting the time spent journeying to and from Nome, 200 miles 
by the coast trail, distant from his camp in the solitude of the treeless hills, for the 
purpose of obtaining food supplies. He found a pay-streak which has yielded as much 
as $225 the pan, and he has since discovered other pay-streaks, and therein is com- 
pensation. He is the discoverer of gold on the Kougarok, and one of the pioneer 
miners in this district. 

Jerry Galvin is a native of Wisconsin, and was bom in Eau Claire April 22, 1 869. 
The family moved to Michigan, and he was educated in the public schools of that 
state. He began life for himself at the age of sixteen in railroad work on the Soo line, be- 
ginning as a freight brakeman, and going through the list of promotion for efficient 
service, until he was a passenger conductor. In this last capacity he worked for the 
Korthem Pacific for twelve years. After he was promoted to freight conductor on 
the Duluth, Superior and Western Road, he had charge of the construction train on 
his division, and it was here that he learned a lot of useful lessons about expeditious 
and economical methods of handling earth, which he has found of great value in 
mining. In railroading he was both successful and fortunate, and he never had an 
accident during his entire career as conductor. 

In 1898 the microbe that causes the gold fever got into his system, and he quit 
the business in which, by years of work and painstaking attention to details he had 
become proficient, and started for Dawson. He acquired a bench claim off Upper 
Discovery on Dominion Creek, and mined it successfully until the latter part of the 
season of 1899, when he sold it and came down the Yukon on the last boat down the 
river, arriving in Nome in October. His first experience after arriving in Nome was 
a thrilling adventure on Sledge Island where he and a party of prospectors were 
marooned for twelve days. The story of this experience will be found on another 
page of this book. Soon after this adventure he and George Ostrom got a dog 
team and started for the Kougarok, where as told in a preceding paragraph, he spent 
the winter. He staked Discovery claim on the Kougarok March 2, 1900. During 
the winter he made two trips to Nome. On the third journey back to this region he 
was accompanied by Griff YameU, and they crossed over to the Arctic slope. 

The next spring he and Martin Dahl, Griff Yamell and AL Kerry went over 
the ground to fix up the stakes, which could not be put in the ground properly in the 
winter time. They stopped for lunch on a bar of Quartz Creek, where panning showed 
values of from five to fifty cents the pan. 

Mr. Galvin went up the creek to the confluence of a small tributary. He washed 
out some gravel on his shovel and found coarse gold. This was the discovery of 
gold on Dahl Creek, now the most famous creek of this district This is the pay-tlreak 
where $225 was obtained from one pan of gravel picked out of the frozen ground. 
During the subsequent seasons Mr. Galvin has mined in this district, principally on 
Dahl Creek. Notwithstanding the short seasons and the difficulty of getting tuppKet 
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GRIFF YARHELI- 

GRIFF YARNELL » oae of tbe 
pionecn and incceMful mnen 
at the Kousarok DirtricL He 
oune to Nome fiom Dawtoa in 1 900, 
and nmnediatelr went to the Kougarok 
regioD. He arrived in Nome dnraig 
tbe month of April, and hit fint trip 
Id thif great iaterior diithct wu made 
over tbe mow. He riaked minnig 
property on Dahl and Quartz Creeki. 
Id tbe following leaion. 1901, be be- 
gan mining operationi on Dahl CredL 
When he arrived b thi* country he 
was without mean*, and firtt began 
irark with a rocker, living on the min- 
en fare ol bacon and beam. In 1902 
be put in a line of sluicc'boxes and 
wai able to hire a force of from 6ve to 
Un men. Tbe following year the 
force wat augmented, and he became 
mtereited in ditch comtruction. And 
thut hii buiinesi of mining hai grown 
from its modest inception lo extcn«ve 
and successful operationi. Two hun- 
dred dollars die pan has been taken 
from his Dahl Creek claim. The pros- 
pects of the gold production of his prop- 
erties, with water supplied from ditcht 
very encouraging. 

Mr. Yamell wat bom in Center County, Pennsylvania, in 1669. Hit early 
life was devoted to hard work, and he hat fought tbe battle of hfe single-handed and 
unaided since boyhood. 

He went to Dawton in 1696 lo try hit luck at mining in the nortbon gold fields. 
He wat not one of the fortunate men, and m the winter of 1899-1900 he traveled down 
tbe Yukon over the snow and ice, arriving at Nome as before ttaled in April Mr. 
Yamell, in the language of the West, is a hustler. The good fortune that hat come 
to him in the Nome country it the result of hit great capacity for work and hit wilbngDca 
to tiy to do that uhich seemed best, regardless of difliculties or obttaclet. He is 
genial and honorable, and a highly etteemed citizen of Seward Peninsula. 
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les, and with the aid of modem apphancet, are 
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JOHN EDQAR BURTON. 

JOHN E. BURTON is one of the strong men who is assisting in the development 
of the resources of Seward Peninsula, Alaska. He has had an active and a varied 

career and has contributed in no small degree to the arduous work that falls to the 
lot of the pioneer and the man whose endeavors are associated with the frontier and 
development of our country. He acquired a fortune promoting the iron mining interests 
of the Gogebic and Penokee Range during the three years succeeding 1885, and ex- 
pended a part of it in the construction of the Aguan Canal in Honduras to connect 
the Carribean Sea at Truxillo with the Aguan River, above the rapids. The object of 
this enterprise was to make a useless river navigable for 200 miles and by this work 
control the mahogany markets of the world. Mr. Burton has the distinction of having 
received mention in Herringshaw's Elncyclopaedia of American Biography. This work 
contains no paid biographical sketches of any kind, and only a few lines are devoted 
to men who have won distinction or have done something for the progress of our country. 
It has this to say of the subject of this sketch: 

'*John E. Burton, miner, was bom October 19, 1847, in New Hartford, Oneida 
County, N. Y. He organized the American Fiber Company, which aims to produce 
merchantable fiber from any form of vegetation vAadi contains fiber, and became the 
chief promoter of the Aguan Navigation and Improvement Company, whose object is 
to connect the Aguan River of Honduras with the Carribean Sea." 

Mr. Burton was educated at the Cazenovia Seminary and at Whitestown, N. Y. 
He won first prize for oratory in the Cazenovia Seminary, and was graduated from the 
Whitestown school with high honors in June, 1868. He began life as a school teacher 
in Cazenovia and during two years foUowing was principal of the public schools 
in Richmond, III. In 1870 he became principal of the public schools in Lake Geneva. 
Wis. In 1872 he established the Geneva Herald and a year later resigned from hit 
school work to fill the position of editor of this paper. He folkwed journalism for 
three years when he sold his paper and devoted his time to the promotion of the manu* 
facturing interests of Geneva. He has been identified with nearly every public enter- 
prise in Lake Geneva, and has acquired the enviable reputation of having done more 
for the promotion of this beautiful city than any other individual. 

Mr. Burton's next important work was as general agent and manager of die 
Elquitable Life Assurance Society of New York for the state of Wisconsin. He was 
very successful in this field of endeavor, writing $800,000 of business for the company 
the first year. He was then promoted by the company to general manager for Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Northern Michigan and increased the business to $3,000,000 
in one year. In four years his total busineess exceeded $6,500,000. 

In 1885 Mr. Burton resigned this position and imdertook the work of promoting 
the iron mining interests of the Gogebic and Penokee Range. He made an expkration 
of this country in February of that year, traveling by rail to the end of the railroad 
line and the balance of the journey on foot and snow-shoes. His investigation satisfied 
him of the great value of some of the properties, which he secured, and their devekip^ 
ment within three years made him a millionaire and the acknowledged chief promoter 
of the Gogebic Range. He gave Hurley, Wis., its place on the map, being its pioneer 
promoter, and erected the Iron Bank Building, thirteen stores, thirty-five dwellings, the 
big foundry and the Burton Hotel, 200 feet long and four stories high, the latter 
building alone costing $55,000, and it still stands as the best in the Iron country. 
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Smce this penod Qe has followed the basiniai of mming wuh the acepooa of tbe 
etofft dnected to the coostnictioa of the Agiaui CuaL He devoted &ve jrean to 
Plining m Caiavens County, Cajfonua, drveiopiiig and nprratnig a czyital mine, taking 
out the largest rock crystais recx>rded m seciogT, the product of tweKe toos being 
•oU to Tiiaay 6c Co,, New ^'ork. He also opened the Green Mountain Hydraulic 
Mice and extracted from this property goU to tbe Tihie of over $40,000. FaiEng 
health forced him to return home in 1900. 

His attention having been directed to the Northern Alaskan goU fiekis, he ob- 
tained all the infonnation he could set about the Nome country, and decided that it 
was a promisinz neid for ezploitatioa He accordmgiy acquired extensi\'e interests 
of both gold placer and tin properties in this regioiL Tbe goU mines are atoated 
near Nome m the most promising part of the Nome District, and the tin properties are 
near Cape Prince of \X'aies on Cape Mountain. At this place the proapecb for obtain- 
ing tin m commercial quantities possesses almost miiute possibilitieSb Mr. Burton's 
company has shipped a ten-ftan.^ mill and concentrators to its mines on Cape Mountain, 
and a large quantity of ore will be mined, crushed and concentrated and the concen- 
trated ore shipped out to be smehed this year, it is hoped m Seattle, which will be the 
6nt practical tin smelting in America. 

This energetic initial move marks the opening, no doubt, of a new world supply of 
commercial tin, and if the various tin interests of the ^'ork District, Alaska, take their key- 
note from his action, the combination of Alasiuk tin interests iap-iU secure the attention it 
deserves in future. Hie capital vip-hich controls the tin markets is sensitive, but sekfem does 
pioneer worL If Mr. Burton unites the producen of Alaska tin in the near future, a 
deserved recognition will come to all; which up to date has been withheld or treated with 
indifference. I believe that five years hence will see these .Alaska interests united and under 
such leadership, and to the betterment of all concerned. 

It is said in the beginning of this story that Mr. Burton is a strong man. He has 
shown Lis strength in the successful culmination of the many financial enterprises in which 
he has been engaged. He has also shoiApn his strencth of character in other ways. At 
the age of twelve years he began to accumulate a collection of coins, and when he was 
thirt>''four yean old he had the most valuable collection of .American coins ever owned 
m the Northwest. Hiis splendid numismatic collection was sold under the haunmer in 
New York City to supply Mr. Burton %^th funds to assist him in paying a security 
debt of $28,000. The collection was sacrificed for $10.800 — and this was the 
penalty he paid for endorsing a friend's notes. A \%Titer in referring to this act of Mr. 
Burton's says: 

**This was a sacrifice indeed, view if as you may. It was an act of dauntless 
courage — backed by a heroic sense of integrit>' — for it required much more than ordi- 
nary courage to give up one's cherished possessions and to severely flagellate one*f self 
without flinching. Mr. Burton was now left to face the world empty handed. To 
begin is a task, but not a severe one. for it is the common lot of all; but to begin over 
again is what tests the metal of which we are made. Hie world smiles benignly upon 
the beginner but not so friendly on him who seeks to retrieve of fortune lost" 

Mr. Burton is a thoughtful man and a student. He owns a private Ebrary of 
1 1 .500 volumes, which is said to be the finest in the state of Wisconsin. This libraiy 
represents the careful aand constant accumulation of more than thirty 3rears. It con- 
tains 2.160 volumes on Abraham Lincoln and Lincolniana. Everything that has 
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ever been published about the martyred president may be found in the splendid col- 
lection that has been gathered by Mr. Burton. Mr. Burton has written an oration on 
Abraham Lincoln which is a classic Regarding him as the best man of history, study- 
ing his character from every actual and imaginary point of view, and being absorbed 
with his theme, it is not surprising that his eulogy possesses the strong individuality 
which entitles it to live with the best thought of the age. I quote a part of a single para- 
graph which is the climax of this splendid oration: 

**With other men it was literary achievement; the triumphs of war; the aggrand- 
izement of conquest; the glory of new discovery; or the flight of imaginaton in the 
kingdom of Art and Song; but with Lincoln it was character. Character, CHAR- 
ACTER. This is why his name grows with each succeeding year.** 

Mr. Burton*s ancestors were natives of Conningsby, Lincolnshire, England. His 
father and grandfather immigrated to the United States in 1829. His father married 
Ruth Jeannette Allen, the daughter of a soldier in the war of 1812. She was a devout 
woman. Her son*s (John E. Burton) religious training was in accordance with the 
Methodist Elpiscopal Church. For sixteen years he was a member of this church, but 
drifted into agnosticism. He has been aU of his life a worker in the Republican 
party, but in the Bryan-McKinley campaign both his judgment and sympathy were in 
favor of bi-metallism. Mr. Burton is a Royal Arch Mason, and also a life member 
and vice-president of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. At the society's 
request in 1888 his portrait was painted by Frank B. Carpenter, the painter of 
Elmancipation-Proclamation fame, and hung in the society's gallery. Hiis was in 
recognition of his contribution of many specimens to the society collection which he had 
gathered in Cuba, Yucatan, Honduras and Mexico, but chiefly in recognition of his 
efforts as the leading promoter in developing Wisconsin's iron interests. 

December 7, 1869, John E. Burton married Lucretia Delphine Johnson, of Killa- 
wag, Broome County, N. Y., his schoolmate at Cazenovia. The issue of this marriage 
is four children — Howard E. and Warren E., both graduates of the University of 
Wisconsin, and now in business, and Kenneth E. and Bonnie E., Kenneth being 
superintendent of the Madonna Mine, Monarch, Col., and the daughter is the wife of 
Prof. Edmund D. Denison. 

John E. Burton is a man of strong convictions and unswerving honesty. He is 
very practical, and yet he is an idealist. The success he has won in business enterprise 
IS a manifestation of the practical man; his k>ve of books, his idealiaztion of the strong 
and masterful men of history, his work in the subtle realm of thought are evidence that 
there are times when he is an intellectual dreamer. He has no use for the tawdry tinsel 
of society, or for the sham and hypocrisy of the world. If he has been assiduous in 
gathering gear, it has not been entirely "for the gk>rious privilege of being independent*" 
but for the gratification he would derive from using wealth for the accomplishment of 
something that will be helpful to others. 



OTTO 8. MOSES 

OTTO S. MOSEIS is a young man who has been connected with the mercantile 
interests of Nome and has mined in the Blue Stone region. He has contributed 
in no small degree to the social life of Nome. He is the fortunate possessor of a 
remarkably fine baritone voice, which bears unmistakable evidence of assiduous cuhiva- 
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I at a ncMl MMn is Nose wodd bM be oa^>kle 
I non Otto AnoMSta 

He WH ben k Genaaay. NevcMber IS. 1872. and 'iiiiiltiili il to ^4ar Yoik 
wbcB a »afl hoy. He wm nbcaied ■ (be New Yotl pnUc adMNib smI k tbe Gljr 
Colege. He Kcared his mHBod cducatioB fron private bdon. He wtnt lo Seatde 
in 1900, and n the tptwtf of ibal year came to None. 



JOHN Da BUHR. 



JOHN [)eBUHR k an 
miiMT. and one of ibe dbunaai 

of tfaia famoui aeeL He m* 
bom ID Ccmiatijr, Aprfl 1 6, 1 666. and 
«m a nilor for •eroiteai yean. Dur- 
iag hs rendmce id ibe United States 
he hai Mlowed nunmg in Montana. 
Idabo, Oregon and Alaika. 

He arrived in Nome Jtme 21. 
1699. He wai one of (be paMcngen 
on the tteamer Garonne, tbc fint vcmcI 
to reach the new mining canqt ihii lea- 
too. He took 500 feet of hmtbci with 
him and wu oCercd $1 a foot for it. 
Upon hit anival be obtained a lay on 
No. 3 Dexter Creek and woiked this 
ground unt3 Angnit I. wfaca be sold 
out and wait to work oo the beach. 
He wa> very k>rtmiate oo the beach, 
where he itnick toDie rich ground and 
locked out u much ai $300 a day. 

He retumcd to the lUtei djat hU 
and came back to Nome id the ipring 
of 1900. He wat in the Kougarok 
ttampede, and in December. 1900, he. 
Bill Davii, Jim McCormick and Mr. 
Parker left Nome with ten dogi and 1,000 poundt of provition* for the Arctic tlope. 
They were out on thii trip forty-nine dayi. It wai the Gnt overland trip by proa- 
pecton to the Arctic. The weather wat exceptionally severe and beridet tuffering tna 
the very coM weather, during the lait twelve days of their trip they were compelled In 
Eve on two days' rations. Returning, one of their dogs froze to deadi in the bameit. 
and when they got to Mary's Igloo, the recording office of the Kougarok District, the 
thermometer registered 68* below zero. They arrived in Nome January 18, the day 
before the occurrence of the wont blizzard that ever swept over Nome. While they were 
on the Arctic ikipe they slaked Old Gk>ry CreeL 

Mr. De Buhr returned to the Arctic the next spring, and during thit teaaon he 
made three overland trips between Nome and Inmachuk River. One of thete tiiN 
was made without blankets, and there were no road-houtes for shelter. He did not 
attempt to camp or build a fire, as rain or sleet was falling all the time. He Iravded 
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comlutlr for three dtyi UDtil be reached ICougsrok City, where he obuined much needed 
left, and then finuhed die iounMy to Nome. During tbi« iea*on he located the faroout 
Inmachuk mines, now known as the Dashley Group. He obtained the fint pay ever 
found m the Inmachuk. From this pay-streak cme pan of gravel yielded $24.60. 

In the fall of 1 902 he took in die fint steam boiler and diawer to this region, and 
began proq>ecting for winter dig^ngs. He is a firm believer in the future of this part 
of the countiy, and ii the owner of some of the most valuable property on dte Inmachuk 
River. 



CHARLES DARWIN HASKINS. 

CD. HASKINS says that microbes of the 
• gold mining fever got into his system 
twenty years ago, but a routine of work 
requiring eternal vi^lance and application pre- 
vented any virulent manifestationi of the dis- 
ease until 1902, when he found an OKmrtunity 
to vint Nome. In Seattle he bought an interest 
in a mining claim on Gold Run, and during the 
leuon of 1902 he worked faidifuUy on No. 10 
Gold Run, and cleaned up the munificent sum 
of $32.40. But diis did not check dte de- 
velopment of the gold fever. His experience and 
obaenratiui told him diere was gokl in this 
regioo; the question to solve was the method of 
extracting it He came to Nome again in the 
r of 1903, and his experience this season 
ichisively that water was the 
When he returned to the 
states diis year it was with a firm determination 
to come back to Nome in 1904 prepared to 
construct a ditch that would supply water to 
aD the mineral ground of this region. He ac- 
cordingly organized the Haskins Ditch and Mining Co. (Ltd.). with a ci^ilal of $2,000,- 
000, and raised the money necessary to build a ditch eight miles long from Canyon Creek 
(o Gold Run. This ditch wiU have a water supply of several thousand minen inches, 
and wiU cover an area of 10,000 acres of mineral ground. 

Mr.Hasldns is a native of New Hampshire, but spent his boyhood days in Vermont 
He vras bom October 9. 1653. At the age of thirteen he was a telegraph operator in a 
country office of Vermont, and a year later filled a position in the telegraph office of the 
city of Bangor. Conchidmg that he wanted to be a sailor he shipped before the mast 
and sailed in a number of vesaeb engaged in the coast trade. Tiring of a sailor's life be 
started to learn the watch making trade, but he never forgot his first love. A* a small 
boy at school he excelled in physics, and possessing an ingenious mind it was natural for 
him to drift back to the vocation that he began to learn when eleven yean old. Bef<HC 
be was twenty he was foreman of the Western Union Telegraph factory in New 
York, and in his twenty-second year he was superintendent of the factory which employed 
ISO men. He remained with this company until they were succeeded by die Western 
Electric Company. April, 1879. This company was succeeded by die Bell Telei^ione 
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Company, and Mr. Huluni was auociated with the mechanical and manufacturing de- 
partment of this company until 1 689, when he was taken into the law department of the 
company as chief expert. During his long service with these companies he made eleven 
tr^ to Europe to establish electrical factories at St. Petersburg, BerUn, Paris, Antwerp 
and London. During his association with electrical companies, comprising the greats 
part of his life, hundreds of electrical inventions have been submitted to him, and there 
is probably no man in the United Slates who has a wider knowledge of electrical appa- 
ratus in practical use. 

At the age of seventeen, while working in the factory of Chas. Williams, Jr., in 
Boston, he was assigned to the work of assisting George B. Stevens to develop the duplex 
system, and while foreman of the Western Union factory in New York he assisted in the 
working tests of the quaruplex. or the Edison & Prescott duplex. So it will be seen that 
.le grew up with the business of electrical engbeering and invention. He has for a long 
time desired to engage in the business of gold mining, and notwithstanding a long and 
successful career as telegraph operator, manufacturer of electrical apparatus, electrical 
engineer and electrical expert, he left the well-trodden path when opportunity came to 
blaze a new trail in the northern gold fields. 



JOSEPH T. SULLIVAN. 



JT. SULLIVAN is a miner of the 
* Nome country who has valuable 
interests on Daniel's Creek. He 
is a native of Minnesota and was en- 
gaged in mining before coming to 
Alaska, He was superintendent of a 
quartz mine near Rossland. British 
Columbia, and has had wide practical 
experience both as a placer and quartz 

He went to Dawson in 1 697. and 
came down the Yukon to Nome. His 
most successful minmg venture has been 
the result of locations on No's 2 and 3 
Daniel's Creek by himself and his part- 
ner, Jacob Berger. This property has 
been successfully operated. 

Mr. Sullivan is a man who shrinks 
from publicity, and I am taking the 
hberly of writing this brief sketch with- 
out his knowledge or consent. His 
valuable interests in the mines of Seward 
Peninsula entitle him to mention in this 
work. He is an aggressive, practical 
young man of good buuness methods 
and commendable character. He has 
many friends in Nome who esteem him as 
generous impulses. 




. companionable associate and a man of 
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JACOB BERQER. 

JACOB BERGER n one of the 
owners of mining pr<q>erty hav- 
ing A great value on Daniel's 

Creek at Blufi. This property was 

mined during the summer of 1904 by 

hydraulic methods, and the yield was 

fully up to the expectation of everybody 

inleresled. In the ownership of this 

property Mr. Berger is associated with 

J. T. Sullivan. 

Mr. Berger is a native of Cer- 

many and thirty-four years of age. He 

left the old country when he was a 

small boy and has been battling with 

the world since an early age. When 

twelve yean old he sold newspapers in 

St. Paul and Hiiladelphia. Since the 

age of eighteen he has been engaged in 

mining, his first mining venture being in 

British Columbia. He went to Daw- 
ion via Juneau in 1697, and came 

down the Yukon to Nome in 1899. 

He began mining in the Nome country 

on the beach. E>uring this summer he 

and J. T. Sullivan located No's 2 and 

3 i:>aniers Creek in the Topkuk coun- 
try. The gieat value of the property was not determined unbl 1902, but since then 

it hai been successfully rained every season, and there still remain* a fortune in the 

ground. 

Mr. Berger is a generous, whole-souled man who has many friends in the Northland. 
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JOHN A. DEXTER. 

JOHN A. DE^XTER is one of the earbest pioneers of Seward Peninsula. He 
lint came to this country In the steam whaler Grampus in 1683. In 1890 
he came to Alaska to work in the Oomalik silver mines, and has been a resident 
o( Seward Peninsula ever since. He conducted a trading station on Golovin Bay at 
the place now known as Cheenik. For many yean this station was known as Dexter's. 
Ai early as 1895 he prospected on Ophir Creek, and assisted George Johansen. a 
pnwpector and quartz miner, to saw sluice lumber for the purpose of mining property 
in this region. When Libby, Melsing, Blake and Mordaunt canw to Golovin Bay in 
1897, he sent a native out on a prospecting trip and the Eskimo returned with a small 
bottle of gold dusL At the time of the excilemenl resulting from the strike on Anvil 
Creek, Mr. Dexter obtained some property in the Nome country, but he is now pinning 
his faith to 960 acres of placer ground on the Kuik River, a tributary of Norton Sound, 
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which contains a vast quantity of low-grade gravel which may be profitably operated 
by improved methods. 

Mr. Dexter Mras bom on Barton Heights, Virginia, December 9, 1852. He 
went to Boston after the surrender of Richmond, and in 1870 went to sea. For a 
period of twenty-one years he sailed the seas. During an interval he was engaged 
in putting down torpedoes for Qiili and Peru. He served as paymaster clerk in the 
Shenandoah widi Captain Charlie Norton. 

Mr. Dexter has had some thrilHng experiences in the Northland, one of which 
came near costing him his life, and so seriously injured him that he never will recover. 
In 1894, while traveling from St Michael to his home on Golovin Bay, he got caught 
in a blizzard while on the ice. This was the worst blizzard he ever saw in the country. 
It lasted near three weeks. The ice broke and he and four natives were afloat for 
nine days. They dug a hole m the snow and put a cover over it. This dug-out was 
their only protection from the furious storm. When the ice finally drifted back there 
was a chasm of several feet of water between it and the anchored ice. In his anxiety 
to be released from imprisonment on the floating floe he attempted to jump the chasm, 
but miscalculating the distance fell in the water. He came so near accomplishing the 
feat that he was able to grasp the anchored ice and pull himself out He was wet 
to the waist, and with the thermometer at forty degrees bek>w zero was instantly cov- 
ered with a solid sheet of ice. His legs were blistered by the intense cold and he was 
saved from freezing only by a change of clothing. Before he arrived at home he gol 
in an overflow and had another narrow escape from freezing. After this trying ordeal 
he went to bed, and when he awoke from the sleep following the extraordinary fatigue 
and nerve tension of his perilous trip, he was a victim of locomotor ataxia. The pain 
he suffered was intense. Using morphine to alleviate his suffering, he consumed as 
much as twenty grains of the drug daily. Finally he threw the opiate away, remarking 
that he might as well **die of locomotor ataxia as be a dope fiend.** Mr. Dexter still 
suffers from his misfortune, but is able to travel and attend to his business affiairs. 

No man in the North country is better acquainted with the Eskimo, no man 
knows more of the true life of the native of this country than Mr. Dexter. His wife is 
an Eskimo woman. She has a character that commands the respect of eversrbody and 
the highest esteem of those who know her well. She is a member of an old family of 
her race, and the education she received from her mother would profit many of her 
white sisters. From Mr. Dexter I have learned much of the Elskimo folk lore; stories 
which their historians have handed down from generation to generation. 



HENRY J. DIETER. 

HENRY J. DIETER is a well-known mine owner and operator of Seward Penin- 
sula whose connection with this industry in this part of Alaska dates from the 
fall of 1 900. He went to Dawson in 1 898, where he was engaged in mining for 
two years. He came down the Yukon to Nome in 1 900, and his practical knowledge of 
the mining business, good judgment and foresight enabled him to acquire some valuable 
properties in the Nome countiy. 

Mr. Dieter was bom in St Paul, Minnesota, October 15, 1862. His father 
was the proprietor of the oldest shoe establishment in Minnesota, and the son acquired 
a thorough knowledge of this branch of the mercantile business, with which he was 
associated until he was twenty-three years old. At the age of twenty-three he went 
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west and engaged in quartz mining in Lower California and Arizona. He resided 
five years at Mercur, Utah, where he learned the cyanide process, the method in vogue 
there for treating low-grade gold ores. Subsequently he went to the Northwest and 
prospected in Rossland, British G>hmibia. He was in this region during a period of 
two years, and sold two good prospects, which were subsequently developed into fine 
dividend properties. At a later date he was connected with the construction of the 
Great Northern I^ailroad. In the early nineties he returned to Utah, and at this early date 
became interested in Alaska. A man showed him some nuggets that had come out of 
the Forty-Mile countiy. When he heard the news of the Klondike strike in 1897, he 
started immediately for the northern gold field. He got over the pass that season, but 
was compelled to make a winter camp on Lake Bennett He returned to St. Paul that 
winter and again started for Dawson in February, arriving at his destination June 1 1 . 
To borrow his own language, he "never made a big thing in Dawson, but met with 
fair success.** He came near striking it rich in a fraction off 28 above Bonanza. He 
made a pepper box of his location, but failed to find pay in any of the many holes that 
he sunk After he sold the property a "lucky Swede** k>cated the pay-streak and 
extracted gold dust to the value of $380,000. Mr. Dieter was in possession of a 
good claim on Dominion Creek, but could not get a title. Some of the Canadian 
officials also knew the value of the property. 

He had sent a man to Nome m 1899, and disgusted with his failure to obtain 
a title to properties which rightfully belonged to him, he resolved to foUow him and 
apply his efforts in a region where he had the protection of Uncle Sam*s laws. Eln route 
to Nome he stopped at Circle and Rampart, and was favorably impressed with this 
part of Alaska. Arriving in Nome late m the season of 1900, he learned that property 
had been staked for him on the Bluestone in the Port Clarence countiy. Prospecting 
this property, he obtained pans of gravel that yielded as much as $313 the pan. He 
was highly elated with his prospects, and believed that at last he had struck the right 
kind of pay-streak. But the pay was in pockets, and the result of operation was not 
commensurate with the alluring prospects. He mined successfully two seasons on a claim 
at the mouth of Alder Creek. He is the discoverer of a big ledge in this vicinity 
which appeared to possess the possibility of a great mine. This ledge is eighteen feet 
wide and composed of calcite and quartz kidneys. From twenty-five cents to fifty cents 
the pan have been taken from the gouge. 

Before leaving Dawson he was shown stream tin from the York region, and after 
arriving in the Nome country he kept men in this part of the peninsula prospecting 
for tin ledges. The result of this prospecting has been the location of a large number 
of tin claims on Cape Mountain. Mr. Dieter has great faith in the tin prospects in 
this particular locality, and believes that the ledges which have been discovered will 
go down and carry continuous values. There is a vein on his property nine feet 
wide and the average of assays made of this ore show a value of fourteen per cent tin. 

In the fall of 1903 John E. Burton, one of the most successful and best known 
mine promoters of the United States, wired Mr. Dieter, who was then in Seattle, to come 
to Milwaukee. He went, and the result of this trip was the organization of the United 
States-Alaskan Tin Mining Company, which has been successfully financed. The 
company owns twenty tin claims which have every indication of being among the most 
valuable tin properties of Alaska. 

This company is erecting a ten-stamp mill, 100 horse-power engine, Wilfley con- 
centrating tables, electric drills, assay office, etc., on this property this spring, there 
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counby nod the oonditioiii which prevail there will enable him to operate hii propertie* 
to the bett a<lvantage. Ai a merchant in Council City he acquired the etteem and 
confidence of the community, and ii recognized ai a good citizen and an honorable man. 
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ROBERT HART HUMBER. 

RH. HUMBER holdi the poiiUon of lupeHn- 
• tendent o[ the mail route between Nome and 
Unalaldeet. Every winter lince 1900. ex- 
cepting the winter of 1904-*05, he hat carried mail in 
Northwestern Alaska. In four winter seaions and 
through every phase of winter weather he has traveled 
with dog teams a total distance of near 1 7,000 milei. 
f-fe has had many experiences on the trail, several peril- 
ous adventures, but has escaped unharmed and with- 
out even a serious frostbite. Oecember 1 5. 1 902. he 
fell through the ice of Norton Sound. That morning 
when he left the road-house where he had stopped the 
previous night the thermometer was 45° below zero. 
Both the road-house proprietor and the natives tried 
to dissuade him from going. The Eskimo said "Ice 
aszeruk." But Uncle Sam's mail had to be delivered, 
and he started to cross Norton Sound. After travel- 
ing Bfleen miles and accomplishing one4ialf of his day's 
loumey, and while running ahead of his team, he 
went through a hole in the ice. Fortunately hu arm caught on firm ice and he got out 
quickly, but not before he was water soaked from the waist down. The distance to 
Isaac's Point was fifteen miles, and he knew that he must accomplish this journey or 
freeze. f-Its water soaked garments froze instantly. He ran the entire fifteen miles, 
and arrived at the road-house in a little more than two hours after meeting with the 
accident. The violent exercise prevented freezing, but his feet became very numb. 
He carried an ax with him, and with the handle he beat his feet to keep up the cir- 
culation until they were badly bruised. But notwithstanding this thrilling adventure, 
he was ready the next day to start back with the mail 

On another occasion, when carrying the mail between Cape York and Nome, he 
was adrift on a floe b Bering Sea, but this is an experience that many Arctic explorers 
have had. He has encountered bhzzards while traveling over the ice, and has been 
compelled to halt and crawl into his sleeping bag. Some of his dogs have been frozen 
on the trail. While Mr. Humber has passed through all these ordeals without receiv- 
ing any scars or ^owbg any evidence of physical effects, the mental strain of such 
cacpericnces caimot be imagined by a person unfamiliar with the winter environment 
of Alaska. 

Mr. Humber was bom in Lincoln County, Kansas, November 19, 1671. He 
u of Southern ancestry and was educated at tlie Louisville Military Academy. His 
boyhood days were spent in Montana, and in 1667 he was appointed assistant post- 
master under George W. Carlton of the Deer Lodge Pottoflice. Subsequently he wa* 
associated with the British Columbia Smelting and Refining Company at Rossland. 
He was among the first men to go over the trail to Dawson in 1897. He prospected 
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in the Klondike country, in the Forty-Mile country and in other parts of the NorthwctI 
until the spring of 1 900. He came down the Yukon m a small boat immediatdy aflcff 
the break up of the ice. On account of his postoflice experience he obtained a position 
in the Nome Postoflice, and had charge of the money order department, and every winter 
since has been a sub-mail contractor under Calkins & Ross. 

Mr. Humber is a young man of strong resohitions and indomitable will As 
may be inferred from what he has accomplished he has the physique of an athlete; 
With a strong sense of duty and an admirable courage he has the social qualities which 
have made him niany friends, who know and esteem him as an honorable and a worthy 
man. 

CLYDE L. MORRIS. 

CLYDE L. MORRIS is the leading ditch contractor of Seward Peninsula. 
He came to Nome in the spring of 1900, and engaged in mining on the 
beach. He subsequently conducted mining operations on Osborne and Center 
Creeb, but failing to find a rich pay-streak he quit mining to engage 
m the transfer and freight business in Nome. From a modest beginning with two 
horses and a wagon, he has, by pluck, perseverance and persistence, attained to the 
position of one of the largest contractors in Northwestern Alaska. This season, 1905, 
he has a contract for the construction of near 100 miles of ditches. To ac- 
complish this great volume of work he will take to Nome on the first fleet of the Nome 
steamers 108 head of horses and will employ this season not less than 500 men. 

Since the beginning of ditch work in Seward Peninsula he has been prominently 
identified with that country as a contractor. He constructed the Hot Air Mining Com- 
pany's ditch, a ditch for the Wild Goose Mining Company from Center Creek to the 
pumping plant, the Northland Mining Company's ditch from Balto Creek to Berg 
Creek on Snake River, a five-mile section of Flambeau-Hastings' Ditch, seven miles 
of ditch for the Midnight Sun Ditch Company in the Solomon region, and eight miles 
of ditch for the Solomon River Hydraulic Mining Co. The equipment necessary for 
him to do all this work made him the owner of many teams and much apparatus for 
ditch building. But the contracts he has assumed this year have compelled him to 
increase this equipment so that he is now in a position to undertake any land of work in 
the line of ditch building. He has now the largest equipment for ditch building in 
Northwestern Alaska, and will be the largest empk>yer of men in the Nome country in 
1905. His contracts for ditch construction this year amount to $300,000, and include 
contracts for the Seward Ditch and Cedric Ditch. 

In the past he has been no less prominently identified with the freight and transfer 
business of Northwestern Alaska. In 1901, on May 24, when the steamer Jennie 
arrived at Nome and dropped her anchor at the edge of the ice two miles from die 
town, the transfer men of Nome were asked to take the contract of hauling the freight 
with teams over the ice from the vessel to Nome. At this time the ice was not regarded 
as entirely safe, but Mr. Morris being satisfied of his ability to successfully accomplish 
the task without accident, agreed to deliver the steamer Jeanie's 1,000 tons of freight 
to the consignees in Nome at the price of lighterage, which was five dollars the ton. 
He accomplished this undertaking without a mishap, although it was necessary to bridge 
several cracks in the ice with timbers, and when the ice parted from the shore a few 
days later the first fissure was at a place where he had made a bridge. 

The wonderful devebpment of his business and the success he has attained at 
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Nome have been due to the bet that be it an iochntriouf mui «ikI the pow M wr ti 
excellent btuiDeai quafitiei. With cahn and UBCRing iudgment he hat been able lo 
take advantage of eveiT point that hai come hit ynj, and the (uccen be hai achieved 
is iUustrathe c^ what maj be accoaqtb^ied by men wbo apptf themicKei to woik widt 
a singleneis of puipa«e. 

Mr. Morrii ii a native of Pomen;, Waihingtcm. He wai bom Septeiid>eT 2, 
1676. When he was a nnal] hay the family moved to Oregon and tuboequently went 
to California. [-lis eady educalkw was obtained in the public schools of San Fiancnco. 
In 1869 his family moved to Port To¥nuend, Washington, where his mother stiD re* 
sides. Mi. Morris attended the Port Townsend schools, worked a year at the printen' 
trade, wu engaged m the daiiy bunneti and look ■ commcrciai coune in the Acmt 
Busbess College. These briefly told events cover a period of nine years of hit li(& 
in 1898 be went to Vancouver Island, Biitith Columbia, and was cmpk>yed as ac- 
countant by the Mount Sicker and British Columbia Development Company. Later 
he became local manager of the Lenora Quartz Mbe, one of the company's propeitica, 
and held this position until the spring of 1900. 

M' Mmtis it a young man, and what he hat acconqiliihed has bem the result of 
his single-handed and unaided endeavors. He is wide-awake, progressive, industrious, 
reBabte and honorable. Hit wo^ has contributed m no tmaD degree to the develo|v 
mcnt of the mineral resources of Seward Peninsula. 



J. POTTER WHITTREN, 

J POTTER WHITTREN is a civU engi- 
* necT who has done the surveying for 
some of the important ditch enterprises of 
Seward Peninsula. He it a native of Boston, 
Massachusetts, and was bom August 3, 1872. 
He was graduated from Harvard in the class 
of 1895 with the degree of B. S. During a 
period of two years he was assistant engineer 
for the Wisconsin Central Railroad. He went 
to Dawson in the spring of '99 and came to 
Nome in 1900. He is the consulting engineer 
of the Council City and Solomon River Rail- 
road Company, and was associate engineer in 
the survey of the Topkuk Ditch and the Gold 
Run Ditch. He surveyed the ditch line of the 
Solomon l^ver Dilch Company, and is the mb- 
ing engineer for the Goode Quartz Company, 
whose locations arc on Trilby Mountab m the 

Solomon River region. Mr. Whittren holds the ^^^^^ 

appoblment of Dq>uly United States Mberal j. potter whittren. 

Surve>-or. 

Mr. Whittren is brimful of energy, and postetset the capacity to work cxpeditiouily. 
.Among his clients are the leadbg operatoia of Seward Peninsula. A man of eicelleni 
character and broad btelligence, a thorough trainbg has well qualified him for the 
work of his profession. 
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DEEMAR H. TRAPHAGEN. 

AN mteresling itory could be 
told of a Michigan fanner'i 
ion who, unaided, except by 
bit own bduiby and zeal to obtain 
an education, fct out when he v^ai 
I imall boy to get away from the 
drudgery and environment of fann 
Ufe. It would be a hittory of a dutiful 
■on whoK father believed that too 
much education wai baleful initead 
oi helpful and that the only road to 
■ucceu lay along die way of work 
and drudging toil to which he and 
hi* anccitore had been subjected. 
The boy's burning desire for an 
education made him plead his case 
10 effectively that the father's con- 
tent was obtained, upon the condi- 
tion that the boy should do hit share 
of the fann work and the education 
should be obtamed without any ex- 
pense to the father. The high school 
which the child wanted to attend 
was in the village three miles and a 
half from the farm, and the educa- 
tion it could furnish was secured by 
the boy without violating the con- 
tract with hit father. After graduating from the high tchool the boy had the temerity 
to attend the examination for teachers which he successfully passed. He succeeded 
in obtaining a country tchool, and after teaching one year attended the University of 
Michigan, paying for the tuition with the money he had earned. By teaching and tell- 
ing school supplies he earned the money with which he obtained a university education 
and Ktted himself for the profession of teaching. This boy was D. H. Traphagen, now 
principal of the Nome public schools. 

He was bom near Fenton. Michigan, October 14, 1876. The foregoing is but 
a glimpse of hit early life. He was principal in the Owaso public schools in hit native 
state in 1900 when he resigned to go to Nome. 

Arriving in Nome he undertook the work of mining on the beach. He had built 
an amalgamator to be operated by a gasoline engine, but he soon discovered that the 
sluice-box method was the best way of mining. He made some money operating on 
the beach, and later in the season went to Teller. In 1901 he was Interested in the 
mines of the Kougarok District. But these ventures not being so successful at he 
anticipated, he returned to Seattle in the (all of 1901 with the intention of taking 
a post graduate course. In Seattle he organized the night school under Superintendent 
Cooper, and taught mathematics in the high school during the winter. In the spring 
he resigned and returned to Nome, where he spent the summer season, returning to 
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Seftttle in the Mi of 1902. During the winlei of l902-'03 he wu principal of the 
Interbay School, and was rC'Cngaged to teach this (chool the tucceeding term when 
he Kcured the principalshq> of the Nome School. Thorough in hit work, of which 
he pmiriifi a comprehennve knowledge, attentive to his duliet, and having splendid 
executive ability, D. H. Traphagen n « lucceuful teacher. Education has devel- 
oped talent and made him a man of marked abiUty. 




FRANK W. 8WANT0N. 

DURING the (all of 1697 and ipring of 1696. 
Frank W. Swanton, with othen, organized a 
company known a« the Minneiota-Alaska I^- 
velopment Co. of Minnei^wlii, Minn. This company 
built at Tacoma, Wash., two river tteamers, one called 
the Minneapolis, and the other the Nugget, (or the 
puipoae of exploring Alaika and incidentally of secur- 
ing some of the gold of this new Eldorado, f-le ar- 
rived in St. Michael about August 1, 169S, viHth the 
intention of going up the Yukon to Dawion, but re- 
port* received of the immense riche* of the Koyukuk, 
and its tributaries, and of the great surplus population 
of Dawion, induced him and his company to change 
their plans, and they proceeded to ascend the Koyukuk. 
getting along very nicely until Sept. 1 3, when at a 
point about four miles above Bergman, a town some 
600 miles up the Koyukuk. the steamer landed on a 
bar and there it remained, all efforts to get it off 
proving futile. He prospected all that winter, going 
up the Koyukuk as far as its head, but found nothing that seemed like pay, and when 
the ice broke in the spring, came down to Nulato without knowing exactly where to 
go. At that point the big strike at Nome was first heard of, and he consequently de- 
termined to go there, and arrived at Nome August 15, 1699. He went to w^ 
on the beach with a rocker, located some town lots and tome mining claims, ai was 
the fashion of the day, but did not "strike it rich." He was municipal clerk of the 
first government ever formed in Nome, and, when the Nome Mining District was h^nU' 
ed in compliance with federal statute, he became deputy mining recorder and lata 
postmaster of Nome, which position he still holds. 

He was the second president of the Anvil Matonic Club, an organization known 
all over the United States; was Arctic Chief of Camp Nome No. 9, of ^e Arctic 
Drotheihood, and is now Grand Vice-Arctic Chief of that organization. 

Mr. Swanton was bom in CbnmeD, Ireland, Dec. 29, 1663, and educated in 
Dt. Knight's private school and Queen's College, Cork. He went to ihe United 
Sutes in 1863, and was employed by the Pillsbury, Washburn Flour Mills Co.. of 
Mbneapobt. At a later date he was in busineu (or himself in the steam specialty 
Hne, representing a number of large manufacturen of steam supplies. Mr. Swanton 
is a p<q)ular and highly esteemed citizen of Nome, who hat taken an active part in 
all measures for the good of the commimity. 
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LAOOWICH LATHAM BAVTYER. 



LL SAWYER ii OM of die 
• bol koowB ud BMMl UgUr 
if^— .mI dtiEais at None. 
DwBg dK pMt two jmn he iiM Ued 
■ poHboD on the tcbool boonL bong 
cbctcd tberelo hf « krge naiotkr. aad 
■dected br the board to perfonn the 
dtfiec of Mcretuy of that body. He 
ii a CoDDCCticut Yankee and tbe mo ^ 
JcmaiBb Natfauid Sawrer and Eiael- 
mt Kdfy. Hi* EadxT*! aacatij it 
EsgUi and ht> modwr't Iridu He 
WM bora October 27. IB32, io Myo- 
tic Coonecticut He i* ibe third wo 
of a familr of leven children, tve boy* 
aad two prk Hii aacoton were 
among dx Hlgrim Fathcn. They 
woe Mamoi and hi* fatba wa* a cap- 
tain aad owner of veMeh. Hii elder 
bmhcr wat a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy during the RdieOiM), and 
wbaequentV wai United Suiet OmkuI 
at Trinidad. W. I. Jereniiah N., the 
Mcood >on, wai a tea captain and one 
of the ownen at GaKetton. Texai, of 
the Charles MaDory Line of Steamers 
between New York and Galveston. He wat agent of the company. 

In the period of Mr. Sawyer's boyhood there were not the ORXirtunities for 
acquiring an education that exist today. Mr. Sawyer's ahna mater wat a cross-road's 
country school in Mystic. Connecticut At the age of sixteen he was left an orphan 
and thrown upon his own resources. Following the hereditary instinct he went to sea 
as a tailor. In 1649 he shipped before the nuut and went around the Horn to San 
Francisco, California, and resided in this state a number of years. He and JuHa E. 
Price were married in California in IS57. The issue was a son and a dau^ter. 
both deceased. Mrs. Sawyer, wbo hat been hit inseparable companion for near 
half B century, it with him m Nome. 

In 1855 he and his brother, Jeremiah, Riled a vessel in San Francisco to go to 
Bering Sea on an expedition to trade for fur and ivory. The vessel wat cruibcd 
in the ice after having been loaded in lets than a month with a cargo obtained from the 
natives and valued at $60,000. The vessel and cargo were lost Mr. Sawyer 
engaged in mining in California, and went to Frazer River. British Columbia, during 
die excitement over that camp in 1858. In 1660 he followed the stampeders to 
Caribou, carrying a pack on hit back from Fort Hope to Caribou, a distance of 
several hundred miles. 

In 1870 he left the Pacific Coast and returned to Connecticut, engaging in manu- 
facturing in Meriden. He organized the Meriden Curtain Fixture Company, to 
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mumfkclurc a ihade tpiing window roller which he had pxtcnted. This company ■ 
now the hrgett muufachirer in thii Une b the world. He made n fortune out of 
th» enteipri>e> and kMt it throu^ the mental abetrationi of his partner who became 
iuane. 

After Mvering hii connection widi the company and being reduced to poverQr. 
he turned hii attention again to the buiinew of mining; forming companies and putting 
up stamps and amalgamating mills in North Carolina, Colorado and elsewhere. After 
accumulating another fortune the demonetization of siKer left him "broke" again in 
1697. In 1898, when near three score, he returned to the Pacific Coast undiscourag«d 
by adverdly, and firm m the belief and the hope of acquiring another competence. 
He started the business of a mining broker in Seattle, and b 1900 came to Nome 
where he has since resided. Mr. Sawyer it largely interested in the tb mines of Cape 
Mountab. There it a good prospect that their development will brbg him the object of 
his search in Alaska. 

Mr. Sawyer's family has an enviable record (or fidelity to truth and absolute 
honetly. Mr. Sawyer ii a Democrat and a bi-metabst and was a warm exponent of 
die cause of IX^Uiam J. Bryan. He has been active m politics most of his life. While 
a resident of Meriden, Connecticut, he was elected to the school board, and was tbe 
only Democrat chosen on tfie board b this city of an overwhelmbg Republican ma- 
jority. Althou^ he has passed the three-icore-and-len mile post, he is still fuD 
of nerve energy, full of sunshine and as buoyant with hope as a boy. He comes from 
a very religious family but he follows the precept enunciated by Tom Paine: "The 
world is my country and to do good my religion.'* 



DANIEL J. WVNKOOP. 

DJ. WYNKOOP is a resident of Nome who 
• possesses a general and comprehensive knovrl- 
edge of economic geology, mineralogy and 
practical nunbg, havbg devoted a number of years of 
his life to the study of the technical side of these sub- 
jects, and havbg had a wide practical experience in 
the field of minbg operations. 

His ancestors came from Holland to America in 
the seventeenth century. He was bom b Jefierson 
County. Pennsylvania. October 21. 1852. When he 
was twelve years old he moved with his father to the 
oil regions, and at the age of twenty-one he was an 
(^>erator in oil. A few years later he made a trip 
to Colorado where he became mteretled b quartz mm- 
ing for a short time. In 1891 he went west b search 
of health. He located m Tacoma. Washmgton, and 
contbued to follow the business of nunbg. Improved 
health was followed by a serious bjury resultmg from 
the colEsbn of a collier and a passenger steamer on the 
Willamette lUver. His son was killed in this colhs. 
ion and both himself and wife were seriously hurt. 
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tember. 1892, and during the four years which were required for his recovery he 
fanned in the State of Washington and applied himself to the study of geoiofly. 

He came to Nome in the spring of 1900 as manager of a company. The com- 
pany went to pieces and left him stranded, but being a man of resources and practical 
ability he found profitable employment. He has done a great deal of '*mushing** in 
this country, having made five trips to the Arctic slope over the ice. He served as 
deputy recorder under United States G>mmissioner Tom Noyes of the Fairfaaven 
District, and is now connected with the United States G)mmissioner*s office in the 
Nome District. Mr. Wynkoop helped to organize the Alaska Academy of Sciences. 
He has taken great interest in the work of this institution. He was married in 1876 
to Ellla E. Davis, of Edinberg, Pennsylvania. Two daughters, Edith M. and 
Hattie E., both of whom arc married, are their only surviving chilchren. 



ALEXANDER CAMPBELL STEWART. 

THE men who own the ditches of Seward Peninsula practically control 
the mines of the country. Every man that has a ditch enterprise, projected, under 
way, or completed, in this country, has ihade the most of his opportunities, and is 
preparing to make his fortune. Without water the mines cannot be operated* and >^tfa- 
out ditches water cannot be got to all the mines. 

The young man who is the subject of this sketch came to Nome in the 4>ring of 
1900, and to quote his own language, '*landed on the beach with $7 and a sprained 
ankle.** But he possessed the one prerequisite of success in a new country, industry. 
From his point of view idleness is a crime, an abhorred something to be shunned. It 
is as natural for him to work as it is to partake of food when he is hungry. He has 
that nervous, muscular temperament which keeps the mind keyed to concert pitch and 
is a constant spur to physical endeavor. It is by work and self-denial and exposure to the 
inclemencies of both Arctic summer and winter, by sincerity of purpose and honesty of 
methods, that he has been able to accomplish what he has done. 

A. C. Stewart is the vice-president and general manager of the Golden Dawn Min- 
ing Company, which owns some of the most valuable mining property on Seward Penin- 
sula, and has under construction an extensive ditch on the right limit of Snake River cov- 
ering a vast area of mineral ground. Mr. Stewart was born January 23, 1874, at King- 
ston, Ontario. He is of Scotch parentage and spent his boyhood days in Kingston, Ontario, 
where, when he was ten years old, he distributed the Kingston daily papers to country 
subscribers. At the age of sixteen years he was a sailor on the lakes. When he was 
nineteen years old he went to North Michigan and became a prospector in the iron region. 
He worked in the woods as a lumberman. When twenty-three years old he was in 
Montana prospecting and mining. While he was a sailor on the lakes he learned the art 
of cooking and baking, and he frequently has followed his avocation as a cook to obtain 
funds with which to go prospecting. 

Attracted by the news from Nome in 1899, he was one of the early arrivals in the 
camp the following spring. His first employment was cooking in a restaurant. The wages 
he received were $1.50 an hour. After earning some money, he put a pack on his 
back and started for the creeks. He secured some property this season, and started to 
go outside for the winter. At Dutch Harbor he found empk>yment as a cook in the 
United States Marine Hospital. He filled this position until the hospital closed, three 
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months and a half later, and received from the Government in addition to his salary, a 
high recommendation for sobriety, conduct and ability. 

In the spring of 1901, he returned to Nome with his brother, J. W. Stewart They 
prospected during the summer season, and having the promise of a grubstake, made 
preparations to remain in the country the ensuing winter. But the last boat sailed, and the 
promised grub-stake had not arrived. Mr. Stewart*s entire available assets consisted of 
forty-two dollan in dust and a tent on his G>oper Gulch Claim. He lived in this tent 
during that winter. On February I, 1902, he was sent to the Arctic sk>pe. It was 
one of the severest and wont trips that he ever had in this country. During this trip he 
was in a bad blizzard, and for forty-four hours his dog team of eight dogs was buried 
under the snow. He had a long weary tramp in search of shelter, and when nearly ex- 
hausted and badly frozen fortunately found a road-house. Experiences like these have 
come to many prospecton who were in the Nome country during the early days, and they 
are incidents which are branded on the memory of every man who has fought the blizzard 
on the trail. 

He arrived in Candle City after the arduous and dangerous trip, and found that 
there was nothing there for him. He succeeded in borrowing thirty dollars, fifteen of 
which he spent for fifty pounds of ifeur and the other fifteen dollars for a pair of rubber 
boots. He got a job working for Baker & Long on Candle Creek at ten dollan the 
day, and after working twenty-nine shifts he started in mid-summer to return to Nome with 
a pack horse across the peninsula. His guide on this trip was a compass. He refen to 
this trip as one of the pleasant experiences of his life, as it gave him an opportunity to 
see and examine the country and acquire a better knowledge of it than he previously had. 

After he returned to Nome the balance of the season was occupied in doing assessment 
work on the property he had previously acquired. He also did some prospecting on Snake 
River, and there and then resolved to concentrate his efforts and confine his work to this 
part of the peninsula. At that time he owned claims on Cooper Gulch and Holyoke 
Creek. Between this date and the spring of 1903, he acquired water rights and se- 
cured surveys for the ditch which he now has partially constructed. In 1903 he v^nt 
back to Green Bay, Wisconsin, and organized the Golden Dawn Mining Company com- 
posed of representative men in that part of the state. A ditch, thirteen miles from Bangor 
Creek to Sunset Creek will be finished this year, 1905. Hydraulic elevaton will be in- 
stalled on the property of the company, and the work of mining by the latest improved 
methods will begin. 



WARREN C. WILKIN8. 

WC. WILKINS is the manager of the Seward Peninsula Mining Company. This 
• company is installing a $90,000 dredger this season to operate its extensive 
holdings on Nome River. The property was well prospected by Mr. Wilkins 
in order to ascertain the values in the grounds before the large initial expense of building 
a dredger and transporting it to Nome was incurred. The result of the prospecting 
fully warrants the heavy preliminary expense of the extensive mining operations proposed. 
Mr. Wilkins has had an interesting and varied career in Alaska, beginning 
in the spring of 1897. He was an architect and builder in Philadelpha, Pa., and 
started for the Kk>ndike in 1897 on a vacation, intending to remain only a few months. 
While in Dawson he acquired several valuable mining interests and among other properties 
49 bench. Bonanza Creek, which has since he relinquished it produced $1 ,000,000. He 
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ttaked this claim m the spring of '98. He returned to the states in the followmg fidi 
and went back to Dawson in 1899. In 1900 he made a trip to the head-waters of 
the Ko3aikuk. He descended this stream in a rowboat. floating down the Yukon to 
St. Michael. This trip covered a period of twenty-two days. He had grub-ttalDed 
a man in Dawson m 1899 to go to Nome, and through this grub^stake amngement 
acquired some property on Dexter and Glacier Creeks, which he still holds. 

Mr. Wilkins perceived from the beginning of his connection with the Nome countiy 
that capital was required to accomplish undertakings of any magnitude. The indindiiaJ 
miner might find a rich pay-streak and succeed in taking out a large quantity of gold 
dust, but instances of this kind were the exception rather than the rule. His in- 
vestigations of the mineral deposits of the peninsula satisfied him that the most successfal 
operations were to be conducted with the aid of modem mining machinery. After mining 
in a desultory sort of way and with indifferent success during the seasons of I90I-'02-'03» 
he went to Philadelphia and in the spring of 1904 organized the Seward Peninsula 
Mining G>mpany in that dty. This company purchased the holdings of the Nome 
River and New York Hydraulic Mining Company which owned 1,280 acres of mining 
ground on Nome River above the mouth of Dexter Creek. During the summer of 1904 
Mr. Wilkins prospected this ground ¥ath a keystone drill and having satisfied himself of dit 
values which it contained, by persistence and hard work succeeded in securing the 
necessary funds to work upon this property by what he considered die best and most 
feasible method. He expects to demonstrate the accuracy of his judgment and the 
success of the big undertaking before the ck>8e of navigation this year. 

Mr. Wilkins has endured the hardships of the Alaskan prosjSector. He has traveled 
over the uncertain trails of Seward Peninsula in the early days, and has '^mushed" 
through the blinding blizzard when the compass was his only guide. During the 
winter of 1902-*03 he made a memorable trip from Nome to Inmachuk River. During 
this trip he encountered the severest weather ever experienced since the discovery of gold 
in the Nome country. Several prospectors were frozen stiff and stark on the trail during 
this winter, and Mr. Wilkins narrowly escaped the same fate. Several dogs in his 
team became exhausted, and had to be cut out of the harness and left to perish in the 
merciless storm; and only by the exercise of extraordinary will, that forced his weaiy 
limbs to trudge onward at a time when weariness made death desirable, was he 
saved from the mortality list of the unfortunates who have succumbed to the blizzards of 
this country. Sixty days were consumed in the round-trip from Nome to Inmachuk River 
and Candle City, and while this distance can be covered in a 300-mile journey, Mr. 
Wilkins estimates that he traveled not less than 600 miles. One that has not traveled 
over the wilderness in a blinding snow storm when the thermometer is away below zero 
can not realize the difficulty of holding a course. A person that becomes bewildered 
in a blizzard frequently travels in a circle. The cold^ cutting wind forces the traveler 
to make many detours in an effort to pursue his journey so that he may obtain the pro- 
tecting shelter of the hills and mountains. These conditions make a winter trip in the 
Arctic region longer and more arduous than it otherwise would be. 

Mr. Wilkins was the first man that ever went from Haines Mission across to the 
Yukon with a pack train. His first trip in Alaska was made by this route. He took 
ten horses with him, and before reaching his destination was compelled to kill several 
of the animals for food for himself and companions. He was accompanied by three 
men and an Indian who had adopted Lieut. Schwatka*s name. The men who 
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have braved the dangen of an unknown trail in Alaika deserve (ucccm. Dot merely 
the succeu o( a competence, but the lucceu of a fortune. 

W. C. Wilkint waa bom at Mt. PleaMnl. Pa., and educated at the Ml Plcaunt 
Clastic and Scientific Inttitute. He wai equipped for the profetnon of civil engineering, 
and h>r a period of twelve yean wai an architect and builder in the city of Philadelphia, 
at one time handling contracti aggregating $1,000,000 annually. Notwilhttanding 
hit experiences on the trail, he ttill bean the evidence of youth. He has a iplendid 
physique and a prepossessing personality. With native intelligence he hai the polish 
of education, and carries with him the atmosphere of an eaHy environment of refinement 
and culture. 



BENJAMIN A. CHILBERG. 

IN 1898 B. A. Chilberg went to Dawson. He 
came down the Yukon the following year on his 
way to the states. He paused in his journey 
when he reached St. Michael, and made a brief trip to 
Nome, and was lo favorably impressed that he returned 
to this camp in 1900. and has been identified with the 
country ever since. Mr. Chilberg is a native of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, and was 56 years old February 22, 
1904. He is a brother of the Seattle banker, and 
two of his nephews are prominently connected with 
the Pioneer Mining Company. He a of Scandinavian 
ancestry, his father being a pioneer of Iowa. 

When twenty-one years old B, A, Chilberg came to 
the State of Washington, and engaged in farming. In 
1 876 he started the first grocery store in New Tacoma. 
Three years later he moved to Walla Walla, and pur- 
sued the same line of business, subsequently returning 
to La Conner, where he Ant settled, and going back 
to the farm. In 1689 he engaged in the real estate 
business b Tacoma. Two yean later he moved to Seattle, and was in the grocoy 
business until 1897. During this year he went to Skagway. and from thb place to 
Fort Wrangell, where he conducted a grocery business. In '96 he sold out and went 
to Dawson vnth a stock of window glass, which sold for two dollan and three dollars a pane. 
He made some money out of the venture, and lost it mining with a steam thawer on 
Chechako Hill. During the winter of '98 he made a trip to Eagle, and in the summer 
of 1899 he started to return to Seattle, but slopped for a short time in Nome, as here- 
lofore narrated. 

In the spring of 1900 he returned to Nome, and he and his brother, N. Chilberg, 
rained with a rocker on Cooper Gulch. At the close of the season N. Chilberg returned 
to Seattle, but the subject of this sketch remained on Cooper Cukh for the purpose ot 
taking out a winter dump. January 1 9 of this winter is the date of the severest blizzard 
in the history of Nome. Mr. Chilberg was working alone m a drift of hn mine 600 
feet from his cabin. He shoveled his gravel on a sled and hoisted it through an incline 
by means of a pulley. At the surface the sled was automatically dumped, and then 
dragged back into the mine to E>e reloaded. For several houn Mr. Chiberg noticed 
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that the sled came back covered with snow, but he was not prepared for the cooditioiis 
which surrounded him when he came to the surface at 5 o'clock to go to hk cabin. 
The night was dark as Egypt, and the wind was blowing with such force that he 
found it difficult to stand. The air was filled with flying snow, and he debated 
whether he should go back into the mine and resume work, or try to go to the cabin. 
In the mine he knew there was safety, and although the cabin was only a short distance 
away, and he knew the direction perfectly well, he might miss it and perish in the 
furious storm. The thought that his cabin mates, who were two men that were working 
another claim, might attempt to hunt for him and lose their lives, impelled him to go 
forward. When he had covered half the distance he observed a comer stake which 
he passed daily, and saw that he was a few points off his course* The ^^d was 
blowing at a right angle to his course, and in endeavoring to make allowance for the 
force of the gale he had worked too far up into the wind. Taking his bearings again, 
he went on, and reached the spot where the cabm ought to be, but found no cabin. He 
called at the top of his voice, but there was too much noise made by the elements for his 
companions to hear him. Bewildered, he stood still for a few miuntes. but the pene- 
trating cold warned him that he could not stand still and expect to be alive when daylight 
returned. He went on, and a short distance ahead found another landmark that enabled 
him to retrace his steps and find the cabin door. Next day when the storm had abated he 
found the spot where he had stopped and stood and called for hel^, and it \ras on top 
of the cabin. This cabin was a sort of a dug-out in the hill-side, only die face of it 
being visible in the winter time. 

Tliis experience caused him to make provision for another such contingency. He 
constructed a windmill with a tick-tack, and when the wind blew hard it made a 
noise that could be heard a couple of miles away. One bad night during this winter, 
when the wind was howling and snarling from the north, whipping the snow from 
mountains to tundra, from tundra to the sea, there was a knock at die door of the cabin. 
Hastily getting out of his bunk and opening the door, a man, nearly exhausted and half 
frozen, stumbled inside. He had been lost, and was about to give up in despair when he 
heard the noise of the windmill. He took a course in the direction of the sound and found 
the cabin. The windmill saved his life. 

In 1901 Mr. Chilberg was foreman for the Pioneer Mining G>mpany on Mountain 
Creek. In 1 902-'03 he was connected with the Nome Elxploration Company. In 1 879 he 
married Miss Lina Woodward. They have two daughters, one of whom is the wife of 
Frank Victor, manager of the Moore Jewelry Company of Seattle. Mr. Chilberg is a 
good citizen, whose honesty, genial nature and courtesy are best known to those who know 
him intimately. 



ENDRE MARTIN CEDERBERGH. 

CAPTAIN E. M. CEDERBERGH has been identified with Northwestern Alaska 
ever since the great rush in the spring of 1900. The favorable reports that 
reached the states from this region in the fall of 1899 caused Captain Cederber^ 
to go to Alaska. In addition to these encouraging rei>orts, he was induced by Eastern 
capitalists to take charge and manage some investments in this part of the country, of 
which they thought favorably. He acquired the properly of the Arctic Trading & 
Mining Co. for the people he represented, and subsequently reorganized this company. 
naming it the New York Metal and Reduction Co. The capital stock was subscribed 
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by citizeni of New York. The holdings of ihit company are on (jlacicT, Oregon and 
Butler Creckt and on Crippfe River. All of thi> property is situated in a desirable 
part of the country, and on streams where profitable mining operations have been, and 
are, conducted. In 1902 Captain Cederberch was solicited by friends in Chicago to 
obtain some property in the Nome country for them. As a result of the overtures of 
these friends, he made purchases of mining claims on Dick and Reindeer Creeks, in 
^at was then known as the Good I-Iope Mmint; District In January, 1904. he 
was asked to go to Ctiicago and assist in the organization of the Good Hope Bay 
Mining Co., and was elected president of this corporation. Adequate funds were 
subscribed for the preliminary work of prospecting, and Captain Cederbergh came to 
Nome in the summer of 1904 with a large outfit and equipment to begin work on the 
Dick Creek mining claims. I-Ie was seriously handicapped in his endeavors this season 
1^ a severe ilbiess, and suffered an operation for appendicitis, which brought him near 
to the door of death. As soon as he was convalescent he sent to the base of his proposed 
work twenty tons of supplies, steam thawer* and several men to conduct the work of 
prospecting during the following winter. 

During the winter of 1904 and 1905 Captain Cederbergh was appointed to the 
position of Vice-Consul of Sweden and Norway for the State of Oregon. Hit ofEce 
it in Portland. This position came to hit at a testimonial of his worth ai a citizen and 
his high standing in the community, and as a result of the strong support and endorsement 
that be received from the business men of Portland, Seattle and New York who had 
known him for many yean. 

E. M. Cederbergh was bora in Stavangar, Norway. November II, 1853. His 
early education was received in the schools of his native land. When twelve yean old 
he was sent to Germany and received three yean' schooling in that country. In 1670 
the spirit of the old Norse Vikings awoke within him, and he went to sea, shipping 
as a sailor before the matt He followed the sea for a period of twelve yean. In seven 
yeara he had attained to the position of captain, and during the latt five yean of his 
life on the sea he was master of the vessels in which he sailed. 

The history of hit family is a part of the annals of Norway. His grandfathei 
was a member of the Norwegian Parliament His father wat a manufacturer, and the 
lubject of this sketch received his early business training in a mercantile house and wat 
associated with the mercantile business at the time of the death of hit father, just prior 
to the time when he became a sailor. He immigrated to America in 1863, and after 
a brief stay in Chicago went to Portland, Mihat he has rended ever since. During his 
residence in Portland he hai engaged in the mercantile and real estate business, and at one 
time was employed in the tax department of the sheriff's office. 

April 25, 1880, Captain Cederbergh and Miss Marie Nyman were married in 
Stavangar, Norway. Mn. Cederbergh has accompanied her husband on all of hit 
ocean voyages. She has shared with him hit experiences in the Northland and hat been 
helpful to him in all hit work. She is a woman of culture, rare intelligence 
and genial qualities. Captain Cederbergh is a good citizen; he is a man of uncompro- 
mising btegrity, loyal to hb friends and juit to everybody. He it brim full of energy 
and carries with him the sunihine of a happy nature, which brings lighl and hope into 
the lives of all who have the good fortune to know bim. It wat in recognition of hit 
estimable traita of character that he received the dittingui^ed honor from hit native 
country of the appointment to a position in rtt contular tervice. 
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JOHN RUBTQARD. 

JOHN RUSTGARD is a Uwyer 
and miner of Seward Peninuila 

who hai the ditdoction of having 
■erved (Hie term at mayor of the Qty of 
Nome. He is a Norwegian by birth 
and an American by dunce. In hb 
youth he worked in law milU, lumber 
yardi and as a carpenter, and with hii 
own earnings paid his way through 
high school and college. f-Ie was grad- 
uated from the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1890. For 
two yean prior to his graduation and 
admission to the bar fie was a teacher 
in one of the high schools of Mmeapo- 
lis, Minnesota. 

In 1 899 he went west, and came 
to Nome in the early summer of 1 900. 
Since his residence in Nome he has 
been stampeding, prospecting, mining 
and practicing law and speculating in 
mines and merchandise. At the Nome 
municipal election in ^ril, 1902, he 
wa* elected to the common council by 
the largest vote cast for any of the 
candidates, and was elected by that 
body as president and ex-olficio mayor. 

Mr. Rutlgard is a man of unquestioned ability. He has tlte faculty of force- 
ful ej^restion both as a writer and as a speaker. He believes that "hoDesty is ibe 
best policy," and that one who consistently abides by principle can well afford la 
calmly awail the result Being an aggressive man he has made some enemiea but be 
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ha* a host of friends, and he nays that he "has reason lo be proud of all them." 



MICHAEL J. SULLIVAN. 

THERE are few men in this part of the northern country who have a* many friends 
and acquaintances as M. J, Sullivan. He is a miner from Dawaoa wlto has 
been identified with Northwestern Alaska since the spring of 1 900, and is now 
a prominent mine operator of the Gold Run and Solomon River regions (rf Seward 
Peninsula. Good natured, even tempered and always genial, with a heart in pnq>ortioa 
to his large physique, he is the possessor of the kind of character that takes an optimislic 
view of Hfe, and draws to him many friends. 

He was bom on a farm in Iowa, February 9, 1667, and received lus education 
in the public schools of Ids native state. From the time he was nineteen yean old. and 
for a period of ten years, he was connected with the train service of railroads in tlie United 
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States and Mexico. He began his railroad career on the Union Pacific and concluded 
this line of work in Mexico. 

In 1897 his was one of the first outfits to go over White Past. His trip acroM 
the lakes and down the Yukon was a memorable experience. While he y^mM in Daw* 
son he mined on Hunker Creek, and he came down die river to Nome in the spring 
of 1900. This camp has been the seat of his mining operations ever since that date. 
Mr. Sullivan is connected with several important mining enterprises, and is the owner 
of some vahiable and promising properties. 



ARTHUR H. MOORE. 

AH. MCX)RE has been a resident of Nome since the spring of 1900. and has 
• been conspicuously identified ¥ath the freighting, transfer and contracting businesi 
of Seward Peninsula. He was die owner of die Gold Beach Transfer Com- 
pany, doing a general freighting and transfer business, and conducting a line of stages 
between Nome and G>uncil City in the winter seasons. He has also buih a number 
of ditches in this country, among them the Cripple River Hydraulic Mining Company's 
Ditch, the Corson Ditch, and the Golden Dawn Ditch. During the past winter he 
organized the Gold Beach Development Company, of which S. G. Anderson is president; 
Robert Hall, vice-president; Frank Omeara, treasurer; W. L. Barclay, secretary, and A. 
H. Moore superintendent. This is a St. Paul, Minn., corporation, having for its object 
the business of freighting, contracting and mining. The company owns 630 acres 
of mineral land on Iron Creek, and has planned to construct a ten-mile ditch this season 
to convey water for mining this property. 

A. H. Moore is a native of Brooklyn, Me. He was bom September 20, I867» 
and was educated in the public schools of his native state. He belongs to a family 
of sailors, his father having been master of vessels. One of his brothers was captain, 
during several seasons, of one of the steamers of the Nome fleet. When twenty years 
of age the subject of this sketch shipped as a sailor before the mast In 1888 he left 
home and traveled by way of Cape Horn to the Western Coast of America. He k>cated 
in Port Townsend, and established a country store in the Olympic Mountains. He 
bought a pack train and engaged in this form of transportation business between Port 
Townsend and his store and the countrv thereabouts. 

In 1897 he went up the Yukon and was employed as a mate on one of the river 
steamers. In those days the river boats burned wood which was obtained from wood 
choppers along the banks of the stream. A myriad of mosquitoes infested this country, 
making the work of loading fuel into the vessel both burdensome and unpleasant, and 
how the wood choppers managed to cut this wood, beset as they were by these pestiferous 
insects, is something that can be more pleasantly imagined than experienced. Mr. Moore 
spent a winter on Dal! River, a tributary of the Yukon, and during the winter of '98-'99 
he ascended the Koyukuk to the head-waters. He came down the river in the spring of 
'99. This was a 1 , 600-mile trip. 

February 2, 1893, A. H. Moore married EfBe D. Hunter, of Port Townsend. 
Fhey have three children, Willie, aged ten: Marion, eight; and Lucy, an infant. Mr. 
Moore is an energetic man and a tireless worker. He possesses more than a modicum of 
Yankee wit, and has the faculty of aptly illivtrating a i>oint in his conversation with a 
droll story. Mr. Moore is noted for his courtesy and disposition to accommodate people. 
He has made many friends in Seward Peninsula. This fact was best attested in the 
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spring of 1 904 vnhoi he wu (elected u « candidate for ichool trustee of Nome. He did 
not favor the idea of being mixed up in polibct, but the oominabon coming to him 
unsought he felt that it was hit duty to pennit hu name to go before the people, and without 
effort upon hit part he was elected by the largest majority of any of the candidate* for thij 
office. A citizen of Council City, who visited Nome a few days before the municipal 
election, made this remark: "If Mr. Moore** election was dq>endent entirely upon the 
vote of Council City, he would be elected unanimously." The many act* of kindness 
which he had shown the resident* of Council City while conducting the stage line fro:n 
Nome to Council had inspired the sentiment just expressed. 



MATTHIAS SCHULER. 

MATT. SCHULER i* one of the 
successful miners of the Nome 
country. He is a pioneer Alas- 
kan, having spent ten years in the 
northern country. He was bom in Sis- 
kiyou County. California, November 
19. 1870. He was educated m the 
public schools of California and in 
Atkinson's Busine*s College in Sacra- 
mento. After working at farming a 
short time he went to Alaska in 1890 
via Chilkoot Pass and down the Yu- 
kon. He camped and ate dirmer on 
the banks of the Yukon where Daw- 
aon now stands, before the diicovery of 
gold in the Klondike coimtiy. Hi* ob- 
jective point in Alaska was Circle City. 
Mr. Schuler engaged b the business of 
teaming in Circle, and was the ovraer 
of the first wagon on the Yukon. After 
the strike at Dawson he made big 
money out of the teaming and freight- 
ing business. In those day* the price 
received for a day's work with a team 
was $100. He went from Circle to 
Dawson in June and remained there 
until the ^ring of 1900, when he came to Nome. 

He is associated in mining enterprises with W. J. Black. Owning an interest in 
No. 7 Dexter Creek, he opened that claim. He and Mr. Black sunk two shafts on what 
is known as Summit Bench between Dexter Creek and Specimen Gulch. The fittt shaft 
was 1 06 feet deep and did not strike the pay-streak. At a depth of eighty-six feet splendid 
pay was found in the second shafL Mr. Schuler is an owner in two 160-acre tracts on 
Arctic CreeL This property has from four feet to seven feet of pay gravel which yields 
a proBt operated by aluice-boxes and the *hovehng-in method. 

Mr. Schuler it an industrious, a highly esteemed and an honorable man. who has 
aasiited to sink hit share of prospect holes in the country. It is the men of this character 
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who find the pay-ttrealu. The •uccetsful pttMpector mint fttbun to wjcoew hy the wane 
method l^ which Hiccest ii achieved in any other line of bunoeti. Thia method may be 
d up in one bttle word which potKnci ■ great deal of Hgnificanee, work. 



WILLIAM J. BLACK. 



W|. BLACfC it one of the ■< 
* ful miner* of thii country. He 
ii a native of Maiuchiiietti. 
and went to AlaiLa from San Francitco 
in 1 895. He hat heen in 4e Forty- 
Mile country and in Circle, and has 
mined in both of these rcgiont. He 
came to Nome over the ice in the 
winter of 1899-1900. and lioce hit 
anival hat been actively engaged in 
mining, moit of hit vmik. having been 
done on Dexter Creek and Arctic 
Creek. Mr. Black hat tunk a k>t of 
bolet to bedrock and hai done a lot of 
work hunting fm pay-ttreaki in Se- 
ward Penintula. He hu fairly earned 
all the tucceu he hat achieved. 

He it a public'«piriled citizen, 
•elf-reliant, induttrioui and honoraUe; 
A man who attend* to hit own bu*ine*t, 
and never manifeit* a diq>oNtion to 
meddle with the affain of hit neighbor*. 
Hi* experience a* a miner in Alatka hat 
fumithed him with a knowledge of 
condition* in the Northland, which it a 
valuable aitet to every man that follow* 
thit vocation. 
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ALBERT J. LOWE, 

A J. LOWE wat one of the fint men to arrive m Nome in the qning of 189% 
• He followed the ice down the Yukon, arriving m Nome in Juoe. Hit fat 
mining operation* were on the beach which wa* ditcovered toon after Im 
arrival. He wat appointed special Deputy Marshal by United Stale* CoamuMOMT 
Rawson. and took an active part in the Content Government, being a counahnan ■ 
Nome's first council, and when the federal ofhccn in July, 1900, anived, he was t^ 
pointed to a deputyship in the marshal's office under Mr. Vawter. He wu reap- 
pointed a* deputy manhal by Mr. Richards who succeeded Mr. Vawter, and bcU 
the position of jailer during the latter'* incumbency. 

Mr. Lowe i* a native of New York and is forty-three yean old. In hit yoimtcr 
days he was agent of the Adams Espresi Company in Boston. He went to DawMl 
over the White Pass in '97, and never has been out of the country since. Hit fat 
winter was spent at Dawson and Forty-Mile. He had many intei 
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on the Yukon, and ha* seen Nome in nearly eveiy pha*e of iti exittence and growth. 

When he arrived in Nome, June 27, 1900, the uiiq> connited of oofy a few 
tentt. Later when the beach digging* were diacovered he paid twenty dollan for s 
rocker made out of loap boxe* and starch boxet. At that time there were not 
more than half a dozen rocker* in the camp. Some that were in use were whipiawed 
out of drift-wood, and put together with naili drawn out of boxes. Mr. Lowe'i 
fint day's work on the beach with hi* rocker netted him $140. He says he ha* seen 
spot* on bedrock in the beach literally covered with gold. 

As a member of the Consent Goverament Council Mr. Lowe was on the ttreei 
committee, and m the spring of 1900 die sanitary work and the work of draining the 
street*, for which an appropriation of $15,000 was made by the Cbamb« of Com- 
merce, wa* under his supervision. Mr. Lowe has made an efficient federal officer. 
He is a brave man who never shrunk from difficult or dangerous work. As an officer 
under Comnitsioner Ravnon in the eariy and trying days of Nome he did his share 
I peace, mainlaining order and enforcing the law. 



WILLIAM A. VINAL. 
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ILLIAM A. VINAL is the Nome representa- 
tive <^ the Akska-Boston Construction and 
; Onnpany, a Matsachuaett* corporation 



operating in Seward Peninsula. Last season, 1904. 
Mr. Vbal acquired vahiable and extensive jnteresii 
for Am conqMny in the Solomon River region. These 
intereits comprise a group of claims on Solomon I^ver 
at the mouth of Penny, and the Matlock & Beagle 
proper^, which includes a valuable water right and 
two mites of ditch already constructed. 

Mr. Vinal was bom in Orono. Maine, March 1 4. 
I860, and was educated in the University of Maine, 
and folbwed the profession of surveyor and engineer 
for nine yeare. During a period of eleven yeara of 
hn life he was engaged in the lumber business in hia 
native stale. He came to Nome in 1 900 and engaged 
in mining on Hungry Creek. He was successful in 
this venture, and subsequently mined on Kasson Creek 
in the Solomon country. He has also operated on 

Anvil Creek. During the season of 1904 he co.-operated with Mr. 01d>aum in c. 
and developing No. 9 Solomon, which proved to be a very valuable property. Mr. 
Vinal has spent two winters in Nome and all the summers smce 1900. 

The property acquired last season for his company comprise* thirty-four claimi 
situated south of the mouth of Penny River and extending a distance up Smvd Credc. 
This property mcludes the Halla Bar. 

Mr. Vinal is a member of an old and prominent family of Massachusetts who 
trace their lineage back to English and Scotch anceston. He is married. Mrs. 
Vinal was formerly Miss Hattie Sutherland, a relative of Miss Sutherland, one of 
the efficient teachers in the Nome public school. Mr. Vinal is i 
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QEORQE DOW BUNKER. 

SEORGE D. BUNKER ii a young man of 
Sao FrandKO. He it aModated willi die 
eadr hirioiy of Nortfawcrtern Alaaka, and liai 
been idoitificd w^ mining inlererti of tbe Cootdl 
Dirtrict lince 1897. He it the ton of a pioneer buH- 
nett man of San FranciKo. and wat bora in that dly 
June 6, 1870. He attendea the San Fnncbco 
public tcbodf and tubaeqtieatty Brewer't Acadony, 
San Mateo. Mr. Bunker's grandfaAer wa* Crom- 
well Bunker, one of the 6rtl wbalen lo tail in 
Alatkan waten. The date of hit whaling cruitet wat 
near teventy year* ago. The family at that time 
resided in Nantucket R. F. Bunker, fadier of the 
•object of thit tketch. came to San Fraociico in the 
early days of the Wettera metropolit, and engaged in 
the butcher butineit. In 1697 «4icn Captain Libby 
wat outfitting lo go lo Alatka George D. Bunker 
grub-itaked Louit F. MeUng to accompany him. 
Captain Libby and Louit Melting are both brotfaen-in- 
law of Mr. Bunker. The other memben of thit ex- 
pedition were Hairy L. Blake and A. P. Mordaunt They woe the orisiBal d»- 
coverert of gold in the Fith River country, and were protpecting in thia nma t 
the time the ttrike wat made on Anvil Creek. 

Mr. Bunker hat been iaierested in mining in the Council Oidnct ever atnce tbc 
hiitorical trip of hit brotheia-in-law. At one time he owned 106 mining flmiiM g 
Seward Pcniniula, but realizing the unwitdom of tuch exlentive holdings in tbe oea 
coimtry, he concentrated hit interett* on OphJr Creek. E)uting the past few yean k 
hat diq>oted of hit intereitt in ten claims on this (tream. He is now operatina Na 3, 
above Discovery. 

He wat one of the bnt arrivals in the Nome country in the spring of 1899, 
being a pattenger on the tteamthip Garonne. Mrs. Bunker accompanied him oo iIm 
tr^>. and the wat one of the lint white women in Council City. Mr. Buiker baa had i 
varied and interesting experience in the Northland. He hat been with the comtrr 
■ince the earliett days. In 1699 he set up and operated the fint gasoline engine m 
Ophir Creek, which wat probably the fint engine of thit character brou^i ^)to the 
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Mr. Bunker was married December 18, 1890. Mrs. Bunker was fmnoir 
Mitt Dora Melting. The ittue of thit union it one girl, Alfarretla. twelve years eU- 
Mr. Bunker it an energetic businest man, genial companioa, and a loyal friemL 
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J. C. BROWN. 

ONE of the most remarkable strikes in the Nome District in 1 904 was made on Little 
CreeL FoUowing in the wake of the Midas scandal and when a considerable 
exodus of miners to the Tanana District was occurring, it meant much to the 
reputation of Alaska and the prosperity of Nome as a mining camp. This discovery 
was the reward and result of patient effort and skillful prospecting on the part of Mr. 
J. C. Brown. It placed him among the successful and prosperous miners of Alaska. 

Mr. Brown was bom at Fort Worth, Texas, in I860, but his youth was spent on 
a farm near Argentine, Kansas. In early manhood he removed to the city and conducted 
a feed, fuel and builders' supply business and was associated with the city bank. His 
townsmen elected him a member of the city council, of which body he was president until 
he left the city. In 1 898 Mr. Brown decided to go to Dawson. He arrived at Chilkoot 
Pass on the momentous day of the snow-slide which caused such loss of life at Sheep 
Camp. After this catastrophe he was one of the first to cross the pass. He underwent 
the awful hardshq> incident to overland travel to Dawson at that time, but not hnding 
the place to his liking traveled farther down the Yukon. During the summer he 
prospected in the vicinity of Eagle Gty, and in 1899 was chosen mayor of the town 
he had he^>ed lay out and plat Here he met his first mining difficulties. 

He had k>cated some property and was industriously prospecting, when a party 
of English capitalists came down the river and in utter disregard of the rights of the 
resident miners, k>cal customs and United States law, began to locate tracts of land 
hundreds of square miles in area. Mr. Brown called a miners meeting, one of the first 
and largest ever hdd in Alaska, and demanded justice and protection against the in- 
truders. The result of the meeting was an order issued to the men to vacate the country 
on three days* notice. It was obeyed and the interests of the bonafide miner in the Elagle 
country were not again disturbed in a similar manner. In the fall of 1899 Mr. Brown 
returned to the states, but the rush of 1900 carried him to Nome* where he has since 
been a permanent resident His first operations were unfortunate. He bought a lay 
of property on Nikkilai Gulch, and afterwards found that he had paid the v^rong man, 
but was unable to regain the money. He spent the remainder of the season prospecting, 
and went as far north as the Good Hope District 

The summer of 1902 found him working on Dorothy Creek, and the following 
season he was associated with a company that put in a ditch on Cripple River. But 
not until the summer of 1 904 was his ambition realized. At that time Mr. Brown owned 
Claim No. 1, sometimes known as Railroad Claim* on Litde Creek. Commencing at 
one end of the claim, he put down a series of six holes through soEd frost, finding bedrock 
at a depth of forty feet In all fair prospects were found, but not until the last was the 
rich gravel found. In this main shaft pans of pay gravel chosen at random yielded from 
$150 to $180. The bedrock was very uneven. Parts of the gold-bearing stratum 
rested on beds of solid transparent ice varying in thickness from one to three inches. 
Both fine and coarse gold was found, the largest nugget being worth fifty dollars. Five 
different lays were worked during the winter of 1904-*05. The cluster of camps with 
those of men who worked adjoining property was called Brownville. 

Though not a miner of bng eiq>erience, Mr. Brown*s sound ideas, based on in- 
telligent observation and practical work, have won for him the attention and respect 
of more experienced men. He has been the adviser instrumental in the execution of a 
number of important business deals. Several newspaper articles written by Mr. BiowB 
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express unbounded faith in the future of Seward Peninsula as a gold-bearing country. 
In one of them he names the territory included between Cape Nome and Point 
Rodney, "The Basin of Gold/' and he believes the adjoining foothills will surprise the 
world. 

Mr. Brown's etforts to secure law and order in a mining camp are well illustrated 
by an incident which also exempliiies the spirit of perseverance that every successful 
miner must possess. In the winter of 1900 he was robbed of nearly all he owned. 
Believing the thief would return, he lay in wait and caught the man and forced him lo 
divulge the names of the persons aiding in the robbery. Through his determined pros- 
ecution a desperate gang of robbers was broken up and six men were sent to McNeil's 
Island. 

Mr. Brown has always been the friend and advocate of the prospector and trail 
blazer, for only through the efforts of such men can the country be properly developed, 
and he has always opposed unjust representation of the country. He has endured the 
hardships that every Alaskan pioneer must endure, and has earned the respect of the 
community by upright dealings and the bold determined spirit of his work. No man has 
earned a more well-deserved success. 



NEL8 PETERSON. 

NELS PETERSON is one of the fortunate miners of the Nome country. He is 
an intelligent miner. His wide experience in the northern gold fields has equipped 
him with a knowledge of the conditions surrounding placer gold deposits. If 
he has been fortunate it is not altogether the result of luck, as he has used his brains and 
the knowledge of his eiq>erience in his search for the pay-streaks. 

Neb Peterson was bom on the Island of Szaland, Denmark, October 23, 1850* 
His father tilled a small farm on the island, and the boy obtained his education in the 
public schools of his native land. Mr. Peterson has been a bread-winner ever since he wa^ 
eleven years old. In 1872 he left the old country and went to the United States. He 
spent two years in the iron mines of Lake Superior, and another two years in the city of 
Chicago. From Chicago he went to the northern parts of Michigan and Minnesota, and 
durmg a period of nine years was a railroad contractor engaged in construction work. 
His last railroad work, in 1885, was on the Canadian Pacific. 

Quitting raiboad work he engaged in mining in British Columbia, and two years 
later went to Seattle. He resided in Seattle from 1887 to 1894, and during this time 
he was engaged in the grocery and transfer business, and the work of contracting to clear 
land for city improvements. In June, 1894, he went to Southern Oregon and for three 
years prospected and mined in this state. Returning to Seattle in 1897, he outfitted (or 
Alaska, and on March 25 sailed on the City of Mexico for Dyea. 

He arrived in Dawson, May 20. His entire assets upon his arrival in the Yukon 
mining camp were ninety-five cents. Working a month for wages at $15.00 the day* 
he obtained a "grub-stake" and started prospecting, believing that his experience as a miner 
was worth more to him than the splendid wages he was receiving. He bcated 5 Bebw 
on the left limit of Bonanza Creek, and was the first man to find pay in the benches of 
this stream. He borrowed three sluice-boxes from **Tex" Ricard, and without any as- 
sistance in three weeks cleaned up $1,100. The famous Gold Hill of the KJondike 
gold fields lay between his claim and Skookum CreeL Careful observation by Mr. Peter- 
son of the character of gold in Bonanza and Eldorado Creeks and in Skookum Creek 
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and the spots where it was most plentifully found, convinced him that an ancient chaimei 
or deposit of concentrated placers existed in Gold Hill. So ^^faen Nathan Kieige, fail 
partner on the trail to Dawson, came to his camp, Mr. Peterson induced him to locilea 
bench claim on the right limit of Big Skookum where he thought the old channel migb 
be discovered. Previous prospecting by Mr. Peterson on Gold Hill convinced him thit 
the pay was deep. On the claim located by Mr. Kreige, in which Mr. Pelenon was to 
have a half interest, the first stroke of the pick removed the moss-covering of a gnici 
deposit and turned over a stone that had a yellow glitter on its bottom side. The ydlov 
glitter was a $ 1 0.40 nugget. Taking a pan of the gravel to ivater he washed it and »- 
cured $8.00. With rockers made of tomato boxes, he and his partner in eight daji 
working five hours a day. and carrying the gravel to the water, cleaned up $6,373. 
Two days after they made the strike there were a thousand people oo Gold Hifl toot- 
ing claims. 

This discovery was made late in the season and during the winter he and his pirt- 
ner sold the Skookum claim for $40,000 and Mr. Peterson sold his Bonanza claim far 
$ 1 0,000. Mr. Peterson went to work for the company that purchased his property, ai 
manager at a salary of $5,000 a year. In the spring of 1899 he cleaned up all of iui 
mining interests and bought the river steamers Bonanza King and Eldorado, paying far 
them $50,000. But he found the transportation business different from mining. He 
came into active competition with the Canadian Development Company, and in the fail 
of 1 900 he landed in Seattle broke. 

In the spring of 1901 he sailed on the Centennial for Nome and arrived in da 
camp in worse financial condition than he was in when he arrived in Dawson. He 
didn't have a cent. But his wife who had remained in Dawson the previous winlo 
reached Nome a few days after his arrival, and she had $800, which she had managed to 
save out of the wreck of his Klondike accumulations. Mr. Peterion v^ent to Teller aad 
prospected in the Agiapuk region, but meeting with no success he returned to Nome, 
and in the middle of September bought in on bedrock from A. M. Britt on No. 2 Hoi- 
yoke. He and Mr. Britt operated this property for two seasons and took out over $37.- 
000. In 1 904 they sold the claim for $3,000. Mr. Peterson did a great deal of wiolff 
prospecting during his residence in the Nome country, and one winter took $4,000 oiit 
of the Portland Bench on Oregon Creek, but the expense was $4,500. In 1904 he ob- 
tained a lease of eighty acres on the left limit of Snake River three miles from Nome, and 
constructed a ditch three miles long from 5 below on Anvil Creek to this property. He 
operated the ground late in the season and extracted $4,000. He bonded the ditch and 
lease to W. C. Wilkins, who purchased this property for $10,000 in the spring of 1903. 

In the middle of November, 1904, John Johnson who had a lease from the Pio- 
neer Mining Company on a piece of tundra ground known as the Portland Bench, netr 
the famous Little Creek strike, requested him to go in partnership with him and aMt 
him in making the effort to find the pay-streak. Securing the co-operation of Carl Ander- 
son as another partner, the three miners built a cabin, and using Mr. Peterson's boiler and 
thawer began the slow and laborious work of sinking holes in the frozen ground. They 
sunk six holes to bedrock. The depth of these shafts was from thirty-t\^o feet to fifty- 
three feet. They drifted on bedrock a total distance of 160 feet, and finally on Warii- 
ington*s birthday they struck the pay. It proved to be the richest gravel deposit ever found 
in any of the northern gold fields, possibly the richest ever found in the Mrorld. A pan 
of gravel taken from bedrock yielded $1,200, and Mr. Peterson says that a pan couM 
have been picked that would have yielded $3,000, possibly $5,000. The terms of the 
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lease allowed them to work only eight men, including the cooL In sixty days they took 
out a dump which they cleaned up in twelve days sluicing, and which yielded goM 
valued at $4 1 3,000. Every cubic yard of gravel taken from this wonderful mine averaged 
$2. 1 the pan. There never was less than 1 ,000 ounces in the clean-up, and the largest 
clean-up four men shoveling in four hours resulted in securing $4 1 ,000. 

Mr. Peterson was married in Dawson, July 4, 1899. They have one child, Ncis 
Joseph Peterson, bom April 12, 1900. Nels Peterson is a successful miner because he 
knows how. He is an industrious man, a good citizen and deserves all the good fortune 
that has come to him. 



JOHN JOHNSON. 

THERE may be a **destiny which shapes our ends,** but when an honest and a 
faithful man, after years of toil and hardship, strikes the trail that leads on to 
fortune, we prefer to view his achievement as the result of persistent effort, the 
reward of earnest endeavor. John Johnson is a pioneer of the Nome country. He has 
prospected, worked in the mines, filling the position at various times of a trusted em- 
ploye of the Pioneer Mining Company; he has traveled in winter, sometimes through 
perik>us blizzards, over a large area of Northwestern Alaska, and has experienced 
all the vicissitudes of frontier life in the Northland. Finally, after near seven years 
of prospecting, he discovered the richest pay-streak ever found, and mined a fortune 
out of it in sixty days. 

John Johnson was bom in Vermland, Sweden, August 17, 1 874. He is a 
farmer's son, and was educated in the public schools of his native land. He leamed 
the carpenter *s trade, and immigrating to the United States in 1892, worked at his 
trade six years in Chicago. 

In 1898 he went to Alaska, and became a miner. He stayed in Rampart a 
year, and worked a lay on No. 5 Little Minook. Tlie result of his first mining venture 
was not sucessful. News of the Nom.e Strike reached Rampart during the winter, and 
m the spring of *99 he left these diggings for the new camp, arriving at Nome in July. 
Securing employment from the Pioneer Mining Company, he filled the position of watch- 
man on that company's Snow Gulch property during the balance of the season. 

In the latter part of November he went to the Norton Bay country on a prospect- 
mg trip. This was an unprofitable expedition, in which there were hardships and a 
narrow escape from death. On New Year's day, while crossing Norton Sound, his 
team went through the ice, but he got the dogs out without serious mishap. Returning 
to the Nome region in March he prospected on Solomon River, where he had staked 
claims the previous year. In the summer of 1900 he worked for the Pioneer Mining 
Company, and had charge of their clean-ups on Snow Gulch, Mountain and Rock 
Creeks. 

In the fall of 1900 he and Axel Olson were outfitted by Jafet Lindeberg to go 
to the Fairhaven District. Tliey intended to cross the divide to the Arctic slope, but 
they joined the Bonanza Creek stampede, and ran short of food and were com|>elled 
to return to Nome for more supplies. Starting again in December, they were the 
second party to cross the "Noxapaga Divide." Tliey prospected tributaries of the 
Inmachuk and other streams of the Arctic sk>|>e. They named several streams of this 
region, among them Excelsior, Polar Bear, Mystery and Moonlight. 

Going into this country, they cached some of their provisions on the Noxapaga 
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River» and they did not leave the Arctic region until their tuppKet were pretty near 
"peluk," believing that a day's journey would take them to their cache. When diey 
started on the return trip one of the worst blizzards of this country swept over the 
snowy wastes of the trackless region. The first night out they could not make a fire, 
and cold and hungry, they crawled into their sleeping bags to escape freezing. The 
next day was worse, but they traveled, and at night found a landmark by wliich diey 
knew they were on Good Hope River, fifteen miles above its mouth. They had jour- 
neyed over a part of a circuit, and were farther away from the cache than i^en diey 
started. Taking a new course, they started next day. There was no abatement of 
the blizzard. Tor two days they lived on unsaltcd beans. On the fifth day, almost 
famished and nearly exhausted, they arrived at their cache, and found it empty. A 
pariah of the trail had robbed it, taking every ounce of food. The next day the weaiy 
and discouraged prospectors met some Elskimo, who supplied them with fish. 

Mr. Johnson and his partner were reported lost, and when they arrived in Nome 
Mr. Lindeberg had outfitted a search party. The sled was packed, and the party 
was ready to start. Mr. Johnson was ill for a week, and concluded that he never 
would start on another trip of this kind. But a week after his recovery he ^iras on the 
trail again, bound for the same region. He made three trips to the Tnm^r'li^^V dm 
winter, taking in 1,700 pounds of supplies on the last trip. Most of die following 
summer he was in this region. While prospecting on the Kugruk River and Chicago 
Creek he found float coal that came from the great coal vein on Chicago Creek, which 
was subsequently discovered and located. Returning to Nome late in the season, he 
learned of the Candle Creek strike. This discovery of gold was made when he was 
prospecting only five miles away. He returned to Candle Creek, and in the following 
winter went to Nome to obtain merchandise for Magnus Kjelsberg. which was hauled to 
Candle Creek over the snow. 

Mr. Johnson lived at Candle City imtil August, 1902, when he arranged for a 
trip to Kobuk River. Crossing Elscholtz Bay to get a boat, he encountered a severe 
storm and was bk>wn out to sea. He and a companion were out twenty-four hours. 
The mast of their boat was broken and swept away by the storm, but the wind 
subsiding, they succeeded in pulling to the shore and landed, wet and v^eary, at the 
mouth of Alder CreeL Mr. Johnson's trip to the Kobuk was made by boat. He 
built a cabin 400 miles above the mouth of the Kobuk. In November he heard 
of the strike on Shungnak. a tributary of the Kobuk. sixty miles bek>w his camp, and imme- 
diately went to the new diggings. Overtaken by illness, he was compelled to return 
to Nome in April. This trip of 500 miles was made in nine days, and seventy miles 
of the journey was traveled on snow shoes without resting. After undergoing an opera- 
tion for appendicitis, he went to California. 

Returning in the spring of 1904, he worked for the Pioneer Mining Company, 
and in the fall secured from the company a lease on the Portland Bench, near Little 
Creek. Taking Nels Peterson and Carl Anderson as partners, the work of sinking 
holes to bedrock on this claim was begun. Six shafts were sunk, varying in depth from 
thirty-two feet to fifty-three feet, and 160 feet of drifting was done before pay was 
found. February 22 the earnest workers struck an ancient beach, and the sands 
fairly glistened with gold. In sixty days a dump was taken out, with only five men 
working in the drift, from which $4 1 3,000 was cleaned up. Tlie laymen received sixty 
per cent. 

Mr. Johnson's industry and perseverance, his faithfulness to every trust assumed 
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by him, his ethical honesty, make a character to be admired, and a man deservmg die 
smile of fortune. 



CARL ANDERSON. 

CARL ANDERSON, one of die fortunate miners of the Nome gold fields, was 
bom on a farm near Kalmar, Sweden. When sixteen years old he went to 
Stockhobn, and learned the trade of painting and paper hanging. In 1891 he 
immigrated to the United States, and lived in Chicago until 1898. In the latter part 
of this period he learned the trade of a tailor's cutter. 

In Februaiy, 1898, he started for the Klondike. Arriving in Ballard, Washmg- 
ton, he began the construction of a steam schooner, into which he put all of his money. 
His associates in Chicago failing to 8iq>ply promised funds for the completion of the 
vessel, he was compeDed to abandon die work, and start for the Northland without 
funds. He sailed on die Argo to St. Michael, and the vessel contmued the journey 
up die Yukon to Rampart. Mr. Anderson spent two winters in Rampart. The bit 
winter he prospected and mined on Little MinooL In die summer of 1899 he worked 
in die woods cutting logs for Fort Gibbon. This work furnished him a **grub-stake** 
for die folk>wing winter. During the winter he mined on Little Minook, Jr., and he 
and his partner found the best pay ever discovered on this stream. 

In the q>ring of 1900 he came to Nome. He was empk>yed by die Pioneer Mining 
Company, and in the foUowing winter he and John Johnson went to the Kougarok 
District Mr. Anderson remained on die Kougarok prospecting, while Mr. Johnson 
went to the Arctic slope. Returning to Nome in February, he and his partner nearly 
perished. They were two weeks on the trail, and one night were compelled to sleep 
in a snowdrift The heat of dieir bodies melted snow, and next morning when diey 
started on their journey dieir clothes were wet As soon as they encountered die open 
air dieir clothes froze. When diey finally arrived at SUscovich's road-house Mr. Sepola, 
his partner, was badly frozen. The road-house wtis filled with people seeking shelter 
from the severely cold weather of this winter. 

In the spring of 1901 Mr. Anderson went to the Gold Run country to prospect 
a claim on Skookum CreeL Not finding pay, he sold his outfit "on bedlrock," and 
returned to Nome. The bedrock payment he never got. 

September 15, 1901, he and Jdm Johnson started for Candle Creek. They 
spent the foUowing winter in unsuccessful prospecting on Candle, Chicago and Willow 
Creeks. They lived in a tent, which is a cold and cheerless winter home in this coun- 
try. In the folk>wing summer he worked for Mr. Sundquist, and had charge of a shift 
on No. 1 8 Candle. In die latter part of die season he, John Johnson and John Roberg 
went to the Kobuk region. Mr. Anderson was near the Shungnak when die strike 
was made on that stream. He mined on the Shungnak in 1903, and near the close of 
the season returned to Candle. His attempt to return to the Shungnak diggings that 
fall was frustrated by the misfortune that befell die steamer Riley, which got caught by 
die ice at the delta near the mouth of the Kobuk. He, vridi die odier passengiers, 
took a part of their supplies to the first timber and built cabins, where diey spent die winter. 
Before the close of the year Mr. Anderson took a trip to the Shungnak and did some 
assessment work. In the summer of 1904 he worked on DaD CweL He and his asso- 
ciates, including E. O. Lindbk>m*8 representatives, extracted $2,000 in dust from 
Dall Creek. 
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Ib die fftU of 1904 Mr. Aixlenaa returned to Nome, ami CMme aoH fo^ to 
the lUlc*. He ina&y itaded to rcmui, ud accqited John Johmaam'a eSa to •» ■ 
pcitnenhip with hnn on a Icmc of the PaTtUnd Boidi. a chha near tbe gicM ibie 
00 Little Creek. Taking Neb Pctcnon ai another partna. tbeK tluve men befaa it 
yfoA of unking holei on tiiii claim in November. In the btter put at Fthmarj thcr 
had uink nx (hafti in frozen ground to bedrock and bad drifted 160 fe& Paj had 
not been (ound, and they were ducouraged. Thcjr had enough oaal to Kk anodiit 
(haft, which wai to be their &na) effoit. The)' had made prcpamtiofM to -^— "*ti the 
ihaft in which they were working, and had used the diawa bx Ae bM tHie m the 
drift Mr. Andenon was working under ground He loit i^ a pna erf cnvd taka 
from the end of the ilrifL Thii pan contained more than two ckJUn in solcL A aecand pia 
contained eight doUan. InvcttigatioD revealed the edge of an c^ beach d rp oM t m which the 
sand* gliitened with gold. In lixty dayt, with only &ve men workMig m tfae drift. ■ 
champ was taken out wfiich, when cleaned up. yielded $413,000. It wns the ricfaeri 
gold placer ever diKOvered. 

Mr. Anderton ii a num of quiet demeanor, honorable in hit l 
highly esteemed by the friends who know his moral vs-orth. 



P. H. WATTS. 

PH. WATTS was bom in ChiUicothe. Ohio, 
• m 1676, and wat graduated from Miami 
Univenity with ihe degree of B. A. in 1897. 
He went to Seattle that fall, and was a member of 
the expedition that went to Kotzebue Sound in 1898. 
He passed the winter of l898-'99 in a cabin on 
Kobuk River, and came to Nome the folk>wing spring, 
arriving Jul> 25. Until 1902 he was engaged most 
of ihe time in the business of mining. He relinquished 
this kind of work to accept a clerkship in the Bank 
of Cape Nome, and subsequently was appointed as- 
sistant postmaster of Nome, a position which he still 
hoUs. 

Mt. Watu is a charter member of Camp Nome No. 
9. Arctic Brotherhood, and in October. 1904. was 
elected to the office of Arctic Cliief. He has been 
prominently identified with the work of the Brother- 
hood since the organization of the Camp. ser%ing one 
term as Keeper of Nu.{gets, five terms as Recorder 

and one term as Vice-Arctic Chief. He was a delegate from the Nome. Council and 
St. Michael Camps lo ihe Third Annual Grand Campmeeting at Skagway August. 
1903. Mr. Walts is interested in a number of claims in Cape Nome Mining Db- 
irict. and it the local agent of the Cripple River Hydraulic Mining Company, of New 
York. Although a young man, he is an old "sour dough." Faithful in the discharge 
of any duty, diligent in his work, courteous and affable. Mr. Watts i* an < 
citizen of Nome. 
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HORACE P. KING. 

AT THE Nome municipal elec- 
tion in April, 1904. H. P. 
King received the highett num- 
ber of vote* CMt for any of the candi- 
date* (oT the office of councilman, and 
when the new council organized Mr. 
King wat unanimously elected mayor of 
Nome. He discharged the duties of 
hii office with ability and to the credit 
of the electors of Nome. Mr. King 
was not a stranger to politics when he 
was elected to the Nome council, as 
he had served two terms in the legis- 
lature of Nebraska, filled the office 
of county commissioner, wat president 
of the council in Friend. Nebraska, 
for several years, and was president of 
the school board of his district for a 
period of nine years. 

Mr. King was born in Brook- 
lyn. New York, May 26. 1847. His 
father was in the mercantile business. 
He moved to Warrensburg, New 
York, and engaged in butinesi at that 
place until the subject of this sketch 
was eleven years old, when the family 
went west and located on a farm near Monroe County, Wisconsin. This change of reM- 
dence and vocation wat made on account of die failing health of the father. Here H. P. 
King lived until he was nineteen. As the country was new and whboul educa- 
tional advantages, the young roan did not have the (q>ortunity to go to school. Up to 
the time of leaving Warrensburg he attended the public school of that place, and after 
hit father's death he returned to Warrensburg and attended the Warrensburg Academy 
for one year. Reluming from school he continued to reside in Witcontin until 1870, 
when he went to Nebraska, locating in Seward County where he followed farming, sub- 
sequently settling in Friend, Saline County, and engaging in the mercantile business. He 
hat represented both of these counties in the ttate legitlature. 

During hit Aral term, the legitlature elected a United States Senator. The con- 
testants were A. S. Paddock and Charles H. Van Wyck. Mr. King supported Paddock, 
who wat defeated by one vote. Six yeart later Mr. King wat nominated by the Repub- 
lican party as a candidate for the legitlature from Saline County. After the convention 
had adjourned the chairman of the county central committee demanded that all legislative 
Dominees pledge themselves to support Senator Van Wyck for reflection. Mr. ECing 
wat the only rtominee who refuted to make the pledge. He said he would agree to sup- 
port the caucus nominee, but this was not tatiifactory, and the party machinery and the 
Republi<»n press of the county, with the exception of one newspaper, opposed his dec- 
ti«Mi. When the ballots were counted it was found that Mr. King was the only Repub- 
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liun elected to the tegiil&ture frmn SaJine County. The old political battle I 
Paddock and Van WycL wu renewed in the legiilature, and thk time Paddock %vob 
by a majority o( one vote. 

Mr. King came to Nome in 1899, and returned to the itatet m the fall <rf 1900. 
He came back to Nome in the ipring of 1901, and has resided in this part of Alaaka 
ever since. In 1901 he went to Kewalik. Candle Creek had just been discovered, and 
Mr. King secured two lays from Blaokenshtp on property that appeared to be very proB- 
ising. One of these lays he traded for a grocery store on the Sandpit in Nome, and 
the other cost him some money trying to locate the pay-streak. Returning to Nome from 
diis unsuccessful mining venture he conducted a grocery business on the Sandspit nutfl 
after he was elected to the common council, when he moved his place of businen to Fraat 
Street. 

January 1 , 1 872, Mr. King and Mim Jennie Cunnm^iam were married in Nfr 
bnuka. Four ctuldrcn were bom to them, two of whom, a son and daughter surrirc^ 
H. Porter King, hii son, a bright young man of 26 yean, came to Nome in 1903. 
bringing his wife, and is associated with his hther in business. The dau^ter, Mandci 
is the wife of Herbert Mclntyie of Omaha, Nebraska. Her mother resides with her. 

Unpretentious and honest. poMCssing dignity and energy, Mr. King has won the 
respect, esteem and confidence of his fellow citizens of Nome, as indicated by the laige 
vote be received for couDcihnan and his unanimous election to the office of mayor. 



JOHN B. COPLY. 



JS. COPLY is prominently identi- 
* 6ed with the mercantile interests 

of Nome. At the municipal dec- 
tion in April, 1904, he was selected 
by the people to fill a position in the 
Nome Council, a trust which he dis- 
charged with such integrity and ability 
that he was elected as mayor of Nome 
in 1905. Mr. Coply was bom May 
3. 1663. in West Salem. Ohio. He 
is of English ancestry, and a descend- 
ant of John Singleton Coply, at one 
time Chief Baron of the Ejtchequer 
and Lord Chancellor of Great Brit- 
ain. Mr. Coply 's father was a mer- 
chant who went to Southern Michigan 
during the bo^ood days of the sub- 
ject of this sketch. In 1877 he re- 
moved to Eastern Wa^ington. 

John S. Ct^ly was educated in 
the public schools of Wa^ington, and 
the Portland Business College, and wu 
graduated from the latter institution. Hia 
work has been in the mercantile and 
shipping lines. In 1892 he went to 
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Sui Francifco ^ere he eng&ged in the ihipping biuincM. He came to Aluka in Sq>- 
lember. 1 699, and hat nude Nome hk headquartcri ever tince. He has Ken Nome in 
Dearly all of iti phaiet of growth and development. 

April 6, 1900. he and Mi» ^4innie H. Harrington of Oregon City, were mar- 
liedl They have one child a daughter, Lola H., four yean of age. Mr. Coply po»- 
Mue* all the qualificationi of a lucceuful buiineu man. He has many friendi in the 
Nome country by whom he ii highly esteemed. 



EDWARD GRAY WILL 

IN the early spring of 1904, when 
the orchards were blossoming in 

the states, and the farmers were 
beginning their spring work, a mimici- 
pal election was held in Nome. It 
was the annual election of city officers, 
which occurs on the &nt Tuesday in 
^iril. Some difficulty was experienc- 
ed in inducing r^retentative citizens 
to become candidates, as there is no 
salary in any of the elective municipal 
offices, excqil that of mun>cq>al magis- 
iratc. but there is a great deal of thank- 
lesa work to be done. At a mast meet- 
ing in the Seventh Ward, Mr. £. C 
Will was unanirooutly nominated as 
a candidate for the council. The 
nomination was unsoEcitecl, bat com- 
ing to him in thit way Mr. Will felt 
Ifaat it was hit duty to accept the nomi- 
nalion. In the campaign he made a 
number of public ipeechet which ihovr- 
ed ibe people that he had oratorical 
ainlity and was a student of political 
wo n omy, entertaining advanced ideas 
on Ibe ndbject of socialiim and believing 
in I govcmmenl "of die people, for die 
people and by the people." He wat elected by a splendid majority. 

The fact came to light during thit caiiq>aign that Mr. Will ahvayt had taken a 
deep interest, if not active part, in politics, being led thereto by industrial tendendct, and 
the brmly rooted idea which be hat often expressed that "the wealth producers ahould 
ceue to be the tlavet of the wealth abaoiben." When a resident tA South Dakota in 
1S90 be helped to organize the Independent Party, which was afterward merged into 
the Populist Patty, and m 1 896 be took the stump in behalf of Wm. J. Bfyan. 

Mr. Win was bom in Iowa May 24, 1861. Hit parents were James Will and 
Margaret Gray Will, of Dundee, Scotland. When he wat twenty-one he owned a tteck 
ranch in Jerauld County, South Dakota, and thit vrai hit home for thirteen yean. In 
1 895 he moved to Le Mars. Iowa, where he resided until 1 896, when he weal to Daw- 
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ion and engaged in niining. He came to Nome in 1 900, and snce ihen bns been nining 
and conducting « tranifeT and freighting biutneM. 

EL G. Will and Miu Lizzie M. Prexott were manied in PrcahMi, Minn., Dec 
24, 1864. They have &ve children, two tout and three daughten, all bora in Soulh 
Dalcota. Their aamct are Cameron Gray, Julia Enid, Lizzie Marie, Edvvnrd Claikna 
and Benie Rowena. The family recently removed hrom Le Man to s new bome bull 
for them on Univertity Heighti, Seattle. 

Mr. Will it an aggrenive and induitrioui butineu man, who bdievca in tix tiata 
vtrhere Bobbie Bunu »ayi: 

"To win Dams Fortune's amlla 
Attlduoualy wait upon her. 
And Kollier ftenr by every wile 
That's Juatined by honor. 
Not to hide It In a heiiw 
Nor for a train attendant. 
But for the slorlons privllece 
Of belnc Independent. 

He i> a itudent and a thinker who hai the courage of hii convictioiii. He doa not 

heiitate to ezprex hit ideat on ethical subjecu, and he usually oqiretae* hinuelf wcD. Tbe 

man vfho interpreti the truth at he leea it it rendering his best service to hia fellow bmb. 



8VLVANU8 HARLOW STEVENS. 

SH. STEVENS, editor and 
• publisher of the Nome 
Gold Digger, it one of the 
most widely known citizens of Se- 
ward PenintuU, having held the 
position of cotmtdlman of Nome ever 
since the organization of the town. 
He wa« bom in Humbddt, Kansas, 
June I, 1673, but his boyhood days 
were spent in Chicago, where he re- 
ceived a public school education. 
His father was one of the oldest 
members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and at the time tA his death 
was flax inq>cctor for that institution. 
Mr. Stevens began hit newspaper ca- 
reer on the Chicago News, and dur- 
ing the World's Fair was reporter for 
the Graphic. At the close of the 
(air, he accepted a position with the 
Field Columbian Musetun m the Art 
Building of the World's Fair, which 
was set aside for it 

He 6rtt came to Alaska in 1 897. 
arriving in Skagway. In 1896 he 
started over the trail to Dawion. 
but stayed only a short time in the 

Kk>ndikc country, as hit destination was Eagle. He spent two years mining in Eagk 
He organized a longshoreman's union in Eagle, on account of an attempt to cut wages. 
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and thii wu probably the lint orguuzation (oi the protection of labor in Aluka. He 
eiTived in Nome in the fall of 1899, but returned to the itatet that winter, and in the 
qiring of 1900 he went back to E^gle. From Eagle he came down the 
Yulcra to Nome, intending to return to the statet. Airiving in Nome he alarted out 
with a pack on hit back to lind a yoh, and succeeded b securing work a* a miner on 
Halting* CreeL In September of thai season he returned to Nome and obtained em- 
ployment on the Gold Digger. The editor of this paper. Mr. Coe, was in ill-health 
and in the hoq>ital. Hit Gnl work on the Gold Digger was in both capacities of editor 
and printer. He worked at the case without copy. Mr. Coe's health compelled him 
to return to the states that fall, and Mr. Stevens remained with the paper with which 
he has been conneced ever since. He is now the owner of this journal. 

At the time of the incorporation of the city of Nome he was elected to the council, 
and was appointed to the position of chairman of the law and ordinance committee, 
and was also a member of the finance committee. Lively interest hat been taken in 
every subsequent municipal election on account of the attempt by Mr. Stevens' op* 
ponentt to defeat him, hut he has always been successful, and it the only one of the 
councilmen who hat been re-elected at every succeeding election. 

He and Miss Alma Day were married October 22. 1903. Mr. Stevens is an 
aggressive man. and on account of the policy of his paper commands the general tup- 
port of the laboring classes of the community. 
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*i|-|ONEST" JOHN BRAN- 
I I NEN it a well-known and 
highly esteemed citizen of 
Nome. He wat elected to the common 
council at the municipal election in 
1903, receiving next to the highest vote 
catt for any candidate. In 1902 he 
filled a short tenn as chief of police 
for the city, and subsequently, as 
councibnan, was appointed chairman 
of the police committee. 

John Brannen was bom in Penntyl- 
vania in 1652. He is of Celtic ances- 
try and the son of a fanner. His 
education was obtained in the public 
■chook and in a business college. Four- 
teen years of his life he spent in British 
Columbia at a coal miner. He went 
west with hit mother when he wat tix 
yeart old, and followed the buunest of 
fanning and mining until 1669, when 
he was appointed to a position on the 
police force of Seattle. He was sub- 
sequently promoted to lieutenant andi 
finally to captain of police, and wail 
beaten for the position of chief of police 
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of Seattle by on}y one vole. He came to Nome in 1900, and by m combinUioD of 
drcunulancei wai forced into the liquor biuinen. He b largely intererted in mining in 
the Nome country. Mr. Branncn wat married thirty yean ago to Sarah McCool, of 
British Columbia. They have a family of seven children. 



DAVID GILCHRIST. 

THE itory of the life of David Gil- 
chritt would make a book of in- 
teteriiiig fionber experiences, re- 
plete with tales of adventure, privations 
and hardships. He is a native of Can- 
ada, but the son of an American cit- 
izen, and wns born in County Grey. 
January 7, 1870. When thirteen years 
old he worked in a logging camp, and 
took his place among men in a thirty- 
hve-mile drive of logs on the river. 
He went to Winnipeg, and hauled 
wood with cattle: was there during the 
stirring days ol the Real RebelUon. He 
drove stage, and finally went west with 
a carload of horses, Vancouver being 
the destination. In this part of the 
country he worked in logging canq>s, 
cut shingle bolts and farmed. 

In the viing of 1 692 he started from 
Seattle to Alaska, and arrived in Juneau 
July 3. Since that date he has been 
an Alaskan. He worked at teaming 
for (he Nowell Gold Mining Company, 
and then bought a team and began a 
freighting business. May 7, 1896, he 
left Juneau with three white mm and seven Indians for Lake Tarkena. 375 miles distant 
over the Dalton Trail. The object of this trip was to build raft* and prepare for 
the shipment of a herd of cattle to St. MichaeL Returning from this trip, he was Mt 
by the Indian guides without food far out on the trail. There was war between the 
Juneau and Stickeen Indians, and the nabv-^s ^o were with him said they thou^t 
they heard their enemies one night, so they quietly decamped without awakening the 
white men. But Mr. Gilchrist got back to Juneau all right, and assisted in drrviog 
thirty-seven head of cattle to Lake Tarkena. The expedition continued its journey from 
Lake Tarkena on rafts. The rafts were wrecked in the rapids of Tarkena River, and Ac 
party lost all their personal effects, but continued with the stock overland to Fort 
Selkirk. Again rafts were coiutruOted, the cattle were killed and the meat wu put 
aboard, and the expedition started down the Yuktm. They arrived at Dmwioa Nov. 7, 
just at the beginning of the freeze-up, havioK been floating ei^t daya through ke. 
Dawson was then a new camp, and a ready market was found for die meat, wbtdi 
was sold at fifty cents a pound. He mined a little in Dawson that winter, and e«ly 
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(he next qiring nude the tr^ overland to Dyu without trot or itove. In Dyea he 
vranged to pilot a party of proipecton into the Klondike country. The hardihipi 
endured on this trip are meinond>le, and the expenencei of other trips prove that man 
can itand a lot of luJering from lack of food and wearineu and pull through all right. 
Mr. Gilchiiit came to Nome in the ipring of 1900, and landed on the beach 
with only $2.50, the sum total of hii worldly good*. He went to wwk, bought a 
team at toon at he had enough money, engaged in the freighting butineH, which proa- 
pered, and in the ipring of 1904 he wat elected to the office of city councihnan. Feb- 
ruary 22, 1902, he married Mitt Nettie Widnett. They have one child, a daughter. 
Mr. Gilchritt it a hiutler, the kind of a man that could land in any community 
without a cent, and immediately find meant of a livelihood. 



ANTHONY McOETTIQAN. 

WHEN the membera of the Common Council of 
Nome, telected at the election in April, 1 904, 
look their teat*, their fint official act wat to 
unanimouily elect Anthony McGettigan dty dei^, a 
position which he fill* satisfactorily to the council and 
acceptably to die community. Mr. McGettigan is a 
native of County Donegal, Ireland, and wat bom in 
dw mondi of December. 1865. He went to Amer- 
ica in 1689, and lived in Norrislown and Phillipt- 
burg. Pa., until 1 893, engaging in the bottling business 
widt die well known firm of J. & W. Shields, his 
undet. After brief residence in Philade^hia and Chi- 
cago he went to California in the latter part of 1 694 
oo a visit to his uncle. Col. £. McGettigan. From 
California he went to Butte, Montana, and worked in 
the Anaconda Mine, tubtequently conducting a real 
estate butinesi in Butte. 

In April. 1697. Mr. McGettigan sUrted for the 
Klondike gold fieldt, and has lived in the Yukon 
Territory and Alaska ever since then. He and his partner packed 1 ,500 pounds of tiq>- 
plies over Chilkoot Pats, and joining a party of six men, helped to whipiaw the lumber and 
make a tcow, upon which the entire party journeyed from Lake Lindeman to Dawion. 
They arrived m Dawson June 19. and as wages were $1.50 nn hour, Mr. McGettigan im- 
mediately went to work. He spent two winten in Dawson, prospected on the head-waters 
of Seventy-Mile River, and also made a trip to Forty-Mile River, Circle and E^te. After 
the return from this trip, in the fall of '96, he was stricken with typhoid fever, and came 
near to mushing over the great divide. This illness resuhed from the hardships and ex- 
posure ni the trip. He has seen many of the lights and shades of life in die early da3^ of 
the Klondike camp. In the winter of '97 when gold was more plentiful than food, he paid 
sixty-two dollars for a sack of flour, and packed it on hit back fourteen miles to camp. 
In the fall of '99 he joined the stampede to Nome, arriving at the new mining camp 
Sept. 21. In the spring of 1 900 he opened up an Anvil claim for one of the coii4>anies, 
and later in the teaion carried a pack on hit back to die Kougarok coimtry. Hit uncle 
came to Nome from San Francisco this season, and joined him in die search for gold. After 
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retunuDg from the Kougarok, pack bona were Kcured to take m nqq>lia to pcfmtt of 
proipccting the ground Mr. McGettigio had itjiked, and conudenble work wu done tfaii 
year and the foUowing teaion on Ir«i Creek, a tributaiy of tfte Knizgamcpa. In 1902 
a large force of ituaa wai employed for two montht to open up the Iroo CnA p nn* a ty . but 
the pay did not justify a continuation of operatioDt. A claim on Twin Mountain, a tribu- 
tary of Snake River, yielded better retuHa, and during the leason of 1 903 be and bk uncle 
worked the claim by hydraulic methodi, realizing a tatitfactory profit. During the patf 
two winter* he studied pharmacy under Arthur Dibert, the dniggitt Mr. McC«ttigan*t 
populari^ ii indicated by the reqionnble municipal poiition which he fiUt. He i> a quiet 
man, of ttudiout habiti, honeit methodt, and ii loyal to principtc and frioidt. 



FRANK 8. LANO. 

FS. LANG ii a Nome hard 
• ware nerchanL In the 
language of the Weft, "be 
k a hwtler." pouening both ca- 
pacity and wrillingneu to do the 
work of two men. He wai bom in 
Auftria, October 4, 1 855, and 
went to America when only thir- 
teen yean old. He it the iccond 
■on of a family of twelve children. 
On hit arrival in thit country he 
Started to learn the tin imith't trade 
in Mannetowock. Witconsin. Hit 
salary at the beginning was two 
-dollars a week, but by his aptitude 
and bdustry it was only a thorl 
time until he wat earning ioumey- 
man's wages, two dollars the day. 

He went to Chicago in 1870, 
arriving in that city one month before 
the devastating fire. After the fire 
the rebuilding of the city created 
a strong demand for the kind of 
labor he was able to furnish, and 
being an excellent and a rapid work- 
man he made money fast. He 
left Chicago in 1876, going to the 

Lake Superior country, and thence to the Black HiUs. arriving in Deadwood Mmy UK 
1877. His experiences in the West were many and varied. He buih the first road bon 
Grayville to Spearfith, and did many other kinds of work by which honest money could 
be earned. From the Black Hilh he drifted back to Iowa, and from Iowa he went to 
Nebraska, where he learned the farmer's art of husking com. In the spring of I860 he 
wat back again in Montana. After an induttrious career of several years and the sav- 
ing of his earnings he engaged in the hardware business in Helena, and in 1 893 had e^ 
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tablished a large and proBtable buiinoi. The temptation to make money quickly in 
mining enteipn*ea reaulted in the leriou* impainncnt of hii fortunes, and in the ipring of 
1900 he left hit butineu in Montana and came to Nome, bringing with him the tools of 
his trade and the materials foT the establishment of a tin shop In the new mining camp, 
f-le is one of Nome's successful business men, but in Nome as in Helena he was tempted 
to engage in mining ventures. The unexplained and unexplajnable something that we 
call luck which pursues some men like a blood-hound in certain lines of work attended 
his Nome mining experiences, and he got nq>ped again; but not so seriously this time aa 
on the previous occasion. Mr. Ljmg thinks that he has acquired wisdom by experience 
and thai in the future "the shoemaker will stick to tut last" 

Mr. Lang has an active brain as well as an active body. He has an inventive mind, 
and several of hit inventions are very useful comroodibes, possessing a conunercial value. 
The Nome country is treeless. A stunted growth of willows it the only available fuel for 
the proq>ector and miner of the interior. Mr. Lang hat invented a stove to bum this kind 
of fuel, and its popularity it attested by the tremendous demand for it He has a sharp 
eye for butinctt, and during hit career in Nome has bought thirteen different stocks of 
goods, most of them from stores going out of business. He has established a branch store 
in Fairbanlu, the new town in the promising mining region of the Tanana. Mr. Lang 
it the owner of the Federal Jail property in Nome. 

It hi> been a long time since Mr. Lang left hit native land, so long that he thowi 
no trace of foreign birth or mannerism, but he has never forgotten "the old folks at home." 
Every yean since he was fifteen yean old he has tent them money, and this is a testimony 
of hii filial devotion. June 4, 1884, Mr. Lang was married in Montana to Miss Julia 
Carter. Mn. Lang itill resides in Helena. 



MORTON E. ATKINSON. 

THIS gentleman it one of the aggrcttive, energetic 
young busincst men of Nome. He it manager 
of the Nome Trading Coo^Mny. a mercantile 
corporation that has been doing butiness in Nome 
lince 1900. He was bom December 27. 1875. at 
Port Discovery, Washington, and received hit edu- 
cation m the pubhc schools of the State of Washing- 
Ion. Hit hither, J. M. E. Atkinson, conducts an 
extensive insurance business in Seattle, and the son's 
business training was obtained in his father's office. 

M. E. Atkinson fint came to Nome b 1901, 
but did not attume the management of the business 
until the fall of 1903. In the early spring of 1903. 
before the snow disappeared, he made a trip with a 
dog team to the Tanana Region which is 850 milet 
from Nome. Returning that summer by steamer he, 
at the close of navigation, to<^ charge of the com- 
pany's business b Nome and has been ever since the 
manager. The Nome Trading Company is one of 
leading mercantile institutions of this coimtry, and hat acquired an excellent reputation 
for the hi^ class of goods it luppbes to the people of Seward Peninsula. 
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Mr. AlldnMB hu an nlennve uqiuunUnce on I 
hi g tit y eiteeaMd m he i* wdl known. He wu manied October 21, 
wu fonnerly Mjm Muy M. GullHon. <A PortUnd, Oregon. 



1896. Hi* wife 



LOUIS W. 8UTER. 



LW. SUTER. the ieweler. it 
• one of the proroinest and lep- 
utable binineu men of Nome. 
He came to thu country b the ipring 
of 1 900, and began btuineu m a mod- 
ect wajr, and notwithitanding the (act 
that he hat been compelled to move 
hk store four time* (and Poor Rich- 
ard Mid: "Three movet are at bad ai a 
fire,") hi* btuines* ha* thrived and he 
hu pioipered. He owni and conducu 
die leading jewelry ttore of Nome, and 
probably carrie* the largest and best 
wlecled itock of ieweby of any mer- 
chant in Ahuka. His ware* comprise 
everydiing to be found in a well 
equipped, first class jeweby establish- 
ment, including silverware, cut glau 
ware, diamonds, nugget jewelry, 
watches and Alaska souvenirs. The 
fixtures in Mr. Suler's store are modem 
and up to dale. During the past sum- 
mer three men have been in constant 
onployment in the manufacturing and 

repair department The chechako at- ^- "■ suter. 

presses surprise at finding such an estab- 
lishment in this isolated community. 

Mr. Suter was bom in Rouse'* Point. New York. Dec. 23. 1869. but the family 
moved to Swanton, Vl., when he was an infant. His trade came to him by inheritance, 
a* he is the ion of a jeweler. The early part of his bfe was spent in Swanton, where he 
wa* educated and began life in mercantile pursuits, being placed in charge of a store when 
he was sevenleen years old. He went to Seattle in 1891 and was employed by die 
McDougall & Southwick Company, and at a later period was on the road as a traveling 
salesman in jewelry Imes. He came to Nome in 1900, and by the use of good btninea* 
methods has builded wisely and well. 

Mr. Suter is a member of the Masonf. the Arctic Brotherhood and the Eagles. f-Ie 
was president of the Anvil Masonic Club one year. This is a strong organization of 
Masons in Nome which has received a dispensation to organize a lodge. This lodge 
'■/ill be the most northerly and westerly Masonic lodge in North America. Knee he re- 
sided in Nome Mr. Suter has taken one journey to the slates, in 1903, when he went 
home for the first lime in thirteen years. It was durmg this trip he ananged for canying 
the large stock which gives hit store the eminence among jewelry stores of Alaska. Be- 
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«d« bemg a careful and prudent buiinnt man, who aj^Kciatct the value of honesty and 
•quare dealing in the management of a butinen, he ii Kicially a genial man who leet the 
bright lide of life. He it married, and hai a cozy home in the atore buildbg. 




F E. DAGGETT. 



FRED E. DAOOETT. 

FE, DAGGETT it a pioneer hotel man of 
a Nome, and ahhoug^ hit hotel hat been twice 
deitToyed by fire he hat thrice built it, and 
with pluck and penittence that deservei a better fate it 
itill engaged in the buiinett. He cmducti the leading 
hotel of Nome, which in fumidung and equipment it 
equal to many fint clan hoteb in far more pretentioiii 

He wsi bom in Hammond, ^ncamin, Auguit 
23, 1 664. He left home what be wat fourteen yean 
old and worked hit way wett At Spokane. Wash- 
ington, he was employed for two years at the Windtor 
Hotel. He was tubtequently connected with hotels 
in Portland, Son Franciico and Northern CaHfomia. 
He was employed in the Southern Pacific CommissaTy 
Department for four yean, and was ako connected 
with the commistaiy department of the California 
Navigation and Improvement Company. In 1898. 
he went to St Michael, Alaska, with the Alaska Ejc- 
pkwation Company. C^itain Hibbard, manager. He 

resided in St. Michael until the spring of 1900, filling the position of pott deward 
besides having charge of the commissary department for the company. Going to Nome 
in 1699, he taw an opening for a hole). He purchased a lot and went "outtide" 
to obtain the necessary money for the construction of the building. He and A. J. 
J<^u)son built the first hotel in Nome. They chartered a vessel to talte to Nome the 
material and equipment for the hotel, the cost of which was $35,000. Arriving in 
Nome they discovered that the lot upon which the building was to be erected had 
been jumped and told many limes. Rather than seek to recover it by litigalioR 
another lot was purchased, whidi is the site where the hotel now ttandt. 

Johnson sold his interest to J. B. Harris, and the size of the house was increased 
during the foDowing winter so that it had sixty furnished rocHns. At 1 :30 P. M. May 
25, the day the last carpet was laid, a fire broke out, and by 3 o'clock the hotel pn>i>- 
erty was entirely destroyed, entailing a loss of $40,000. With a capital of $8,000 
they started to rebuild, and two weeks later the new building was open for the reception 
of guests. The bar receipts on the opening night were $2,000. The new house 
cost $40,000 and was plastered with a $16,000 mortgage, drawing a monthly inter- 
est of two percent. During this summer season a hall costing $10,000, making a total 
investment of $50,000, was added to the building. 

July 5, 1904. all the indebtedness had been paid except $2,000. At 5 o'clock 
in the morning of this day another fire destroyed the Golden Gate Hotel, and what 
was worse than the dettruction of the property, destroyed three Uvet. This fire Mt 
Mr. Daggett with but $70 in cath and without a change of clothing. 
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but not clowned, he planned to bui)d again, and bjr the aoiiUBCc of the public-^Hiited 
citizen* of Nome he has erected a third building which with iti fumiabings has coit 
$43,000. If he does not have another vititalion from <Ak fire Bend, and if Nooe 
protpcn a* it thould, and as everyone who is familiar with die resources of the cunp 
believes it will, Mr. Daggett will relieve himself of the burden of diis debt and wm 
out in an uneven fi^t against the wont luck that has befallen anybody in the Nome 
country. 

JAMES C. GAFFNEV. 

JC. GAFFTJEY U a merchant 
* of Nome, and a leading dealer 

b hi^ grade clothing and 
gentlemen's furnish mgs. He was 
bom at Storm Lake, Iowa, in June, 
1875. Twenty years of his life were 
Spent in North Dakota. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and in 
the University of North Dakota. 
He is the son of T. W. Caffney, a 
well-known lawyer of Seattle. 

His fint business experience 
was in the drug line which he learn- 
ed and followed for four years and 
a half. Subsequently he became 
associated with the general mer- 
chandise business of Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, and has followed 
mercantile pursuit* ever since. He 
came to Nome in the spring of 1 900 
as manager of a mercantile insti- 
tution. In September, 1903, he 
bought out the business, and is now 
one of the prominent merchants of 
the city. 

November 27. 1902, he and 
Miss Marguerite McHierren were 

married in Nome. Mr. Gaffney is pleasantly situated, has a thriving business and a 
host of friends; and he is deserving of every pleasant phase of his life. He is Vice- 
Arctic Chief of the Arctic Brotherhood. 
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ROBERT J. PARK. 

RJ. PARK is one of the pioneers of Nome. He is a conspicuous &gure in its 
• history, and a well known and successful citizen of the community. He it a 
native of Ontario, Canada, and will be forty-four years old June 22, 1906. 
He accompanied his folks to North Dakota in 1671. In 1865 he began a line of 
work, traveling as a salesman for safes, cash registers and bicycles, which he followed 
for fifteen yean. 
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The Klondike strike gave him the gold fever, and he went to Dawson in 1898. 
Since that time the northern country has been his home, and the place where are located 
his business interests. He has had many interesting experiences, some of them more 
interesting than agreeable, such experiences as come to every man who has spent years 
in Alaska. 

While descending the Yukon late in the season of 1898 he was **frozen in,** and 
compelled to go into winter quarters on Dall River. His wife was with him and a 
participant in this experience. Sending her to the states via Dawson after the severe 
part of the winter had passed, he left Rampart in March, 1899, with two dogs and a 
tied, without tent or stove, and started alone on a trip down the Yukon to Nome. An 
account of this trip is an interesting story of itself. He was thirty days on the trail, 
camping whenever it was possible with wood choppers or natives. There were three 
nights, however, when he was compelled to make a camp in the snow and sleep before 
a camp fire underneath the canopy of the sky. In recounting his experiences he does 
not look upon the incident of this trip as hardship of an extraordinary nature. He 
was without money, except a small quantity of gold dust in a poke, but he says that 
he was not discouraged until he arrived at Nome. At Unalakleet he met Edwin 
Englestad, the trader, whose uniform courtesy and kindness to all **mushers** were ex- 
tended to the weary traveler, making one bright spot in this memorable journey. 

Arriving in Nome early in April he saw what appeared to him to be the most 
desolate looking country he ever beheld. Near Nome he had fallen in with two men 
who had a tent, and the party had been augmented by another stampeder who had a 
stove. The Nome beach where the town now stands, was covered with seven feet of 
snow. There was no evidence of a town or camp at that time. The prospectors were 
compelled to dig a big hole in the snow to find ground upon which to pitch their tent. 
The tent was erected where the Eldorado Saloon now stands. Mr. Park was so dis- 
gusted with the surroundings that he intended to pull out for St. Michael as soon as 
he was rested. 

Soon after his arrival he met Charlie Hoxsie, who came over from St. Michael. 
He was acquainted with Mr. Hoxsie and learned from him that the tent was pitched 
on his ground. He purchased from Mr. Hoxsie a lot 50x300 feet, agreeing to pay 
$200 for it ninety days after date. He arranged with R. T. Lyng, manager of the 
Alaska Commercial Company, for the purchase of a large tent and a stock of liquors 
and cigars. The tent was a striped one, and is shown in an engraving in this book, 
which was the first photograph ever made of Nome. Seventy days after buying this 
lot he sold a one-quarter interest in it for $22,000. This not only furnished him with 
ample capital to engage in business, bu| enabled him to acquire other property. As 
the result of his business during this summer, and his speculations in mining and city 
property, he left Nome in the fall with $70,000 in cash, and he owned property valued 
at $100,000. 

The early part of this season was full of unique incidents. The arrival of the 
whaling fleet about May 24, and the procurement of fresh supplies from the whalers, 
is remembered as a conspicuous feature of this season by the few men who spent this 
winter in Nome. 

In the early summer of 1905 Mr. Park dbposed of his interests in Nome, and re- 
turned to the states. He married Miss Louisa Couteron, of San Francisco, December 
5, 1895. He is an enterprising, progressive citizen. 
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R. B. ZKHNCR. 

RB. ZEHNER wu bora at 
• Chfyeone, Wyommg, in 1670. 
which wu at that time a fron- 
tier town. During the gold (taiiq>e<k 
to Colorado b 1666 hit parenb jour- 
neyed overland by itage from New 
York to Denver, where they remained 
until the construction of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad caiued them, for bwineu 
reaiont, to move to Cheyerme. 

Mr. Zdmer'i father wai a gold' 
•mith by trade and the Mm. after fini>h- 
mg hii ichooling in dw town ichooli. 
took up the trade with hit father. After 
■pendmg two yeort at an apprentice, he 
entered a watch conitniction tchool in 
MinneM>ta, where he remained for one 
year. Socm after leaving tchool he be- 
came connected with a jewelry house in 
St Louis, which afforded him an op- 
portunity of acquiring a practical 
knowledge along his chosen line. 

As opportunities toon presented 
themtelvet in other localities, Mr. Zeh- 
ner left St. Louit to accept a position 
in Chicago. Later he went to Laramie 
City. Wyoming, where he was placed b charge of a large retail tewehry store. Upoa 
leaving Laramie City, Mr. Zehner traveled extentively in the Weslem states in the inten* 
of the jewebr business, finally locating with W. H. Fink, the Seattle jeweler, in 1 697. 

The Nome gold excitement that caused the historical stampede of 1900 drew 
Mr. Zehner from his business and stimulated him to uke passage on the steamer Ca- 
teimial for the Northland. On arriving at Nome he experienced the utual incoo- 
veniences that nearly all of the firtt arrivab were forced to experience. The store be 
was to occupy had not been built, and he had to camp on the beach without even a 
a tent for shelter until such time as accommodations could be obtained. Quarten 
bnally being secured, he opened up a jewelry store and continued in butineas until 
1901, v4ien he told hit slock of goods and left (or hit mines that he had purchased ■ 
the Kougarok country. 

The property was bcated on Windy Creek, a tributary of the Kougarok River. 
It wat in April, and Mr. Zehner concluded to make the journey, a distance of fOD 
miles, overland by dog team. He encountered great hardships, being compelled to 
lay out on Salmon Lake three days. He found, on reaching hit property that a 
difficult undertaking confronted him, as the ground was frozen to unknown depths, and 
that m order to do any prospecting it would be necetsary to devise tome meant for 
thawing. He tet to work, and by heating rocks in fires built from the small wiUowt 
to be had, succeeded in thawing several holes to bedrock, and wat rewarded by locativ 
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ft pty-ttreak, which, however, wai not thick enough to merit the ilow ud expeniive 
opcrationi. After tluicing for a thort time on die claim he returned to Nome: hk 
nqiplies were becoming ezhauited and die lateneu of the (euoa would not iiutify 
(uidier development 

When Mr. Zehncr viived in Nome after hii lummer's mining experience he 
I h» iewehy itore, but toon moved to the location he now occupies, in the 

1 part of the city, appoate the Cape Nome Bank. Hit itorc ii modem, and 
wlule hit stock conttila of the latert and ncweit gold jewelry, iterHng silverware and 
cut giaM, he make* a specialty of manufacturing nugget jewelry. 

That Mr. Z^ner has faith in the future of the country is evident by the complete 
tUxk of goods he is importing. He still retains hu Kougarok mining interests, and has 
acquired several cUiins of prospective value in the vicinity of Nome, f-le believe* that 
widi cheaper and more rapid transportation to the Kougarok, that part of Seward Peninsula 
win produce untold millions. 



ROBERT NIEL SIMPSON. 

r^ N. SIMPSON ii connected 
ft^o widi the commercial inter- 
ests of Nome, bebg as- 
associated with one of the largest 
mercantile and transportation com- 
ponies of Seward Peninsula. He 
bad the foresight to see the benebts 
to be derived from a street railway 
in Nome and secured from the Nome 
Council a franchise for a street rail- 
way. This is the Erst franchise of 
this character ever granted in Alaska. 

R. N. Simpson was bom in 
Oakland, California, March 17. 
1867. His father, Thomas B. 
Simpson, was a well known minint; 
man of that slate, being largely in- 
terested in the Blue Gravel Mine at 
Smartsville and the Excelsior Ditch 
at the same place. During ten 
years of R. N. Simpson's business 
career he was in the canning busi' 
ness and interested in several Alaska 
salmon canneries. Five yesirs prior 
to his coming to Nome he was in 
the insurance business. On his ar- 
rival in Nome the prevalence of liti- 
gation and the aspect of conditions as a result of this litigation caused him to change 
his plans, and instead of engaging in mining he took a position as cashier of the North- 
'westem Commercial Company, and has been connected with the company ever since. 

Mr. Simpson married Jessie B. Grayson, of Hilhboro, New Mexico, August 7, 
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1868. Mrs. ^nq>«>D b witK ho huiband in Nome, Mr, Simpaoo i 
biuincM man, and if indiutiy lead to iucccm, he will be tucccarfuL 



JULIUS C. CAR8TEN8. 

JULIUS C, CARSTENS it one of Nome*, buai- 
neu men who hai been here UDce 1 900. He i* 

a member of the &rm of Canteni Biotfaen & 
Dathley, wholeule and retail butcher*. Mr. Canteu 
was bom in Germany, July 2. 1872. and went to 
America when he wat lifteen yean old, locating fint 
in WiKontin. He arrived in Seattle in 1890 and for 
a period lubtequent to 1 903 conducted a butcher ihop 
in that city. 

In 1899 he look forty head of cattle to 
Dawton. In the ipring of 1900 he and hit auoci- 
ates establiihed a buimest in Nome. During the lea- 
lom prior to 1902 live stock was shipped to thii firm 
at Nome and killed in the fail of die year for the win- 
ter '■ meat supply. In 1902 the firm installed a cold 
storage plant of 200 ton* capacity, and now deals in 
both fresh and cold storage meat*. 

Mr. Cartten* was married November 4, 1896, 
in Fon du Lac. Wisconsin. I-lii family, contitting of 
his wife and two *ont, Clarence T. and Ernest J., 
aged six and two yean respectively, are in Nome with 
busine** man and a good citizen. 
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him. Mr. Caratens b a uJiHr 



FRED W. 0A8HLEY. 

FRED W. DASHLEY is a member of the 
Grm of Carsten* Bro*. & Dathley, wholesale 
and retail butchen. and it one of the suc- 
cessful business men of Nome. He was bom in 
Otwego, New York. Auguit 5, 1859. and edu- 
cated m the public schools of hit native city. He 
hat been identified with the butcher butinett ever 
tince early boyhood. This butinest wa* the one 
in which his father was engaged. In 1677 he 
started west, and Aopped first in Chicago where 
he was employed by Libby, McNeil & Co. He 
subsequently lived in Cok>rado and in Nebraska, 
and at a later date went to Montana, where the al- 
luring prospect of mining caused him to invest the 
little capital he had accumulated and in the language 
of the West "go broke." 

He arHved in Seattle in 1691 and started a 
butcher and grocery business in South Seattle on a 
capital of $4. With the exception of another unfortun- 
ate mining venture in the Atlin District of Alaska in I 
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699. when he kMt $1,000. ht 
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hat ihown comrofiidable thrift. He came to Nome in the qiring of 1900 and ha> 
been idmtiiied with the Nome countiy ever mux, Bendei being one of the lubitaDtial 
butineu men of Nome, he is the owner of valuable mining property on Seward Peniniula, 
notably in the Inmachuk renion. 

Mr. Daihley and Miu Christina Schlax were married in Seattle, November 24, 
1891. The i»ue of tliit union it two children, Leo, age thirteen, and Haul, age ten. 
Mr. Dathley it a genial, induttriout man who ha* the respect and esteem of his fellow 
citaau. and die confidence of the community. 



ALBERT Q. BROWNE. 

AG. BROWNE it a prominent 
• young burinett man of Nome. 
He b a native of Canada and 
wu bom in Seibrook, October I, 1 676. 
Hk paienli went to die United Stale* 
in 1677 and rctided on Staten Island, 
New York, until 1689. In 1869 the 
Aunily moved to Tacoma. Wathington. 
In 1 692 the young man obtained a po- 
sition with the Northern Pacific Steam* 
ihq) Company, and for ^ve yean wat 
the steerage passenger agent of this 
company in Tacoma. Subsequent to 
thit he wat aboard the City of SeatUe 
at freight clerk. He contracted the 
Alatka fever in 1697 and tUrled for 
Skagway. From Skagway he went 
over the trail to While Hortc, and be- 
came interested in the White Horte 
Tnun-ioad. He followed the business 
erf I pilot for near two years, making 
108 trips of 160 miles each tnp. Aug- 
m I. 1889, he left Bennett as pilot of 
Ore & Turkey's outfit which consisted 
of nine tcows and tliree steamers. He 
had previously made three trips to 
Dawson. 

Hearing of the Nome strike he 
conchided to go to the new camp. He 
arrived in Nome September 1 7. 1 699. 
He immediately went to work on the 
beach, and with two partnere cleaned 
up $5,400 in two weeks. He subse- 
quently mbed on the creeks. In 

the summer of 1903 he fitted up a shop for die manufacture of hydraulic pipe and 
fittings, and it now the owner of the biggest ettabHshment of this kind in Alaska. 

Mr. Browne is a member of an old English family. His inheritance has been 
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good blood and chantctei, ud with diae uccstnl belougingi utd the 
the NorthUnd oStn to luch young men, he ihoukl be able to Acquire the 
helps to brie^len « good nunc. 



HERMAN Q. MARTENS. 

NO one ttuds higher and it more imivcnalljr es- 
teemed uDODg Nome buancM men than H. G. 
Marteni, the Nome manager of the Alaika 
Mercantile Company, fonnerly the Amei Mercantile 
Company. 

Mr. Martens wiU be thirty-«ne yean old on 
S^tember 9 this year, 1903. He wai born in 
San Franciico, California and educated in the puUic 
tchoolt of San Frandico. He began mercantile life 
when he was seventeen years old with the well known 
San Franciico house, Tilman & Bendd. He was with 
this film for tot years, beginning at the bottom and 
working himself up to a leading poiitii» in the firm. 

In 1901 he was elected secretary of the Ames 
Mercantile Company, and in the (all of 1902 he came 
north and took charge of the company's extensive 
businest in Nome. He has been here ever since. 

Besides being a careful business man kwking 
after the minutest detail of the business in his charge. 
Mr. Martens b a most agreeable and companionable 
in social circle* of Nome. 




O. MARTENS. 



gentleman vtrho is highly rcipecMl 



SARANTI8 CARLLIS. 

SAftANTIS CARLLIS was bom at Tripoli. 
Greece, in 1660. His father was a farmer, 
who owned a small place in the outskirts of 
the city. Mr. Carilis' early schoolmg was acquired 
at TrqMU and Athens. Circumstances compelled him 
to give up school and begin worL He clerked in a 
dry goods store in Athens for a short time, and at 
the time of the British-Elgyptian difficulty he left 
Athens for Egypt, where he stayed for two years, 
leaving there in 1885 for San Francisco by way of 
Liverpool and New York. Soon after arriving in 
San Franciico he secured work in a commission house, 
and later went to Los Angeles, where he opened a 
comminion store of his own. 

During the Dswson excitement Mr. Carllis out- 
fitted his brother with merchandise and sent him to 
the gold fields, but the adventure was a failure. In 
1900, when the Nome excitement swept over the 
country Mr. Carllis brought a big stock of merchandise 
to Nome. The first summer he conducted his business 
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boutii for a floor and a tent roobng. The tame (all he erected a substantial buUdiDg 
that he hat added to yeady ever ibce. Hi* proBts the firat year were very utisfsctoty, 
and the buiineu was rapidly expanded until he had three ttorei in Nome and one in 
Solomon. 

Mr. Carllii outAlted prmpecton (or intereits in claims acquired by them until 
he hat many vslusble properties from which he is now reaping benefits. He has prop< 
atj on Seattle, Willow, Flambeau and other creeks, which are producing considerable 
(dU. Mr. Carilis has great faith in the Future of Nome and Northern Alaska. 



ANTON C. SCMOW. 

ANTON C. SCHOW is the own- 
er of Urge mining interests in 
Seward Peninsula. He is better 
known as Frank Schow. In his young- 
er days he went to sea at a sailor, and 
when the crew was dravn up in Ene 
and die mate asking each one his name, 
several slanting-browed natives of Por- 
tugal gave their names as Anton. When 
the mate asked Mr. Schow his name, 
he promptly replied, Frank, and by the 
name of Frank he hat since been known. 
Mr. Schow is a native of New York, 
and was bom August 25, 1 660. He 
was educated m the public schools, and 
went to sea when he was fourteen years 
old. He followed the sea for leven 
yean. After 1876 his home was in 
CaBfomia. He was assistant foreman 
f<H Goodall. Perkins & Company, of 
SaB Frandtco, at their Broadway 
wltarf, prior to the discovery of gold 
in the Klondike. Upon receqit of the 
newt <A the Dawson strike in 1897 he 
started for that region. He and thirty- ^- '' schow. 

nine other men paid $500 each (or 

die schooner South Coast, in which they embarked (or St. Michael At St. Michael 
he reahzed that the plans o( the company would not enable him to get to Dawson 
diat season, to he shipped as a mate on one o( the river tteamen. On the way up 
be purchased five tons of outfits for $300, and when he arrived in Dawson with them 
he was otfered $8,500 for the supplies they contained. These siqtplies included 2.200 
pounds of flour, and he refuted an offer of $4,400 (or this flour. Mr. Schow is an 
EVk. and he held the flour (or the accommodation of his brothert in the order. 

He engaged in mining in the Klondike country, and during his residence there 
owned tweKe mining claims, hut they were alt "dead ones." He came down the 
river during the turtuner of 1899, arriving in Nome June I. Shortly a(ter hit arrival 
the beach diggings were struck, and Mr. Schow claims the distinction of having wd^ied 
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the &nt product ^ the beach, which consiited oi duit valued at 6ffy-two < 

la 1699 he got a bench claim oS Dbcovciy Claim on Anvil Creek. Tim dain 
adioini the pnq>eity where the big nugget wu found. Mr. Schow toM tlw clakn in 
1903 for $32,000 cath. He it now intererted in 6,000 acret erf mining land in vu- 
ioui parti of Seward Penimula, and ii an owner in (ome vahiaUe w»tcr rights. In 
the fall of 1 699 Mr. Sdtow went to the ttates and took a trip to Buiepc He waa the 
fait man to go to Europe on money made in Nome. 

Frank Schow t* a whole-iouled, generous man. He it a plunger M hia eztennve 
holding! in mining property in thii country would indicate. If ihii property prove to 
be at good at the pro^>ecti bdicatc he will make a lug ttake. 



GEORGE FITZGERALD. 

"Give ua thlB day our dally bread." 

ONE of the beat known men in a 
■mall town it the baker. Thit 
it a distinction that bebmgt to 
George Fitzgerald, at for the patt sev- 
eral yean he has supplied most of the 
Nome community with their daily 
bread. That he has done his work 
faithfully and well and built s butineu 
that give* bim prettige in hit line of 
work u a statement of fact and a com- 
pliment to w4uch he it entitled. He it 
a native of Swansea, South Wales, G. 
B., and was bom November 1 7, 1873. 
He learned the grocery and baking 
business in his native town. Immigrat- 
ing to the United States when he was 
twenty years old, he located in San 
Francisco and found empbyroenl in 
the grocery business in that city, being 
employed by one Hrm during the entire 
time that he was in San Francisco. In 
1696 he went to the Kkindike. He 
was in Dawson a year, and came 
down the Yukon in the summer of 
1899, arriving in Nome July 19. This 

was about the date the beach diggings were first discovered. He mined on the beach 
that season and worked on Snow Gulch during the winter. The year following be 
estabhshed the Anvil Bakery in Nome Wiich is now the oldest and die leading bakor 
in the town. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was married in Nome, November 27, 1902, to Min Freda 
Poblgr. A son, George Gerald, was bom to them in 1904. Mr. Fitzgerald n an 
energetic and industrious young man. By a thorough knowledge of hit vocation and 
close attention to it, and by strictly honest methods, he has builded bis busineti unl3 
it is firmly established in the community. 
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M08E R08ENCRANZ. 

MOSE ROSENCRANZ came to Nome June 
27, 1699. He wu a puienger on the 
schooner Enna and wai among the fint ar- 
rivak fnmi the ttatei to die new mining camp. Hi* 
entire capital coniiiled of the munificent lum of one 
dollar and thiity-tve centt. He Kcured some of the 
first lumber shipped to Nome and began the con- 
stntction of the first frame building of the town. Pos- 
sessing a money-making instinct he accumulated near 
$12,000 during the summer season of 1699. He 
was engaged in real estate, the handling of mining 
popertiei and a general brokerage and commission 
business. He also acquired during this season some 
valuable mining interests. 

As illustrative of die conditions in Nome during 
this season, he tells of an incident when he was offered 
fif^ doUan to cany a letter from town to Anvil Creek, 
a distance of not more than four milei, and he de- 
cBtted the offer as an o[q>ortunity presented itself for 
a more profitable employment of his time. 

He was bom in San Francisco, June 3, 1665. He has a business record m 
San Francisco yniien he accumulated considerable money while engaged in the busi- 
ness of loaning money on real estate. Meeting with business reverses he was induced 
to go to Alaska. A brother of Mr. Rosencranz is a prominent and popular physician 
of San Francisco, and he has a sister who is also a physician. At present Mr. Rosen- 
cranz is associated with Simson Brothers, one of the largest mercantile institutions of 
Seward Peninsula. In the list of his mining properties is a one-half irrierest in Poor 
Man's BcBch adjoining the Maudeline and "Caribou Bill's" claim, a very valuable bench 
belwecD Anvil and Dexter Creeks. He is also the owner of considerable town property. 
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ABRAHAM SIMSON. 

THE SIMSON BROTHERS own one of the largest mercantile businesses on 
Seward Peninsula, conducting stores in Nome and Council. Abe Simson is one 
of the pioneer merchants of Nome and was the first member of the firm to arrive 
in this camp. He came down the river from Dawson and landed in Nome September 
6. 1699. He did not bring a stock of goods with him, as the object of the trip was to 
investigate the new camp and see vt^at c^iportunities it might offer for die establishment 
of a business. But after arriving he thought it best to stay, and began business in a 
■mall way by buying and selling goods and handling merchandise on commission. 

Abe Simson is a native of Haverstraw, New York, and was bom November 
IS, 1869. He is the second son of a family of dght, six boys and two girls. 
His father was a merchant. When he was four years old the family moved t» 
Germany and the subject of this sketch did not return to die United States until he was 
(ixleen yean old. His education was obtained in Germany. He started in business at 
the age of seventeen and began by uking retail orders. When he was mneteen yean old 
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he opcDed a itore in Croton. New York. And lubcequeiitly widi hit eldest brodier, S. Sint- 
toa, edabluhed another ttait b SuSem, New York. It wu the brgeM macaiitile iiuli- 
tution in dii> town. In 1 S9S he wld out hit interat in New York and with im brotber 
Ben itvtecl (or Daw«on, via Chilkoot Pan. They pulled their freight over the trail and 
built the boat in which diey detcended the Yukon. After leveral moolba devoted to 
protpecting in the Kloiulike region, they got weary digging for ^M aad detomined to 
engage in buincu with which they were familiar. They began by buying and aeHing oot- 
fitt. They retunxd to the itatei that winter and in the ipring of 1899 came back to 
Daw«on with a Mock of goodi and opened a unall ttore. The reporti hoan Nome in- 
duced Abe to make a Uip to the itew camp. In the ipring of 1900 Bern ■ 
rived in Nome with a itock of goodi. Thii wai the Bnt slock of gcM 
Nome thii leaaon. The firm did an extentive buuoeii. but on acanrnt of the fire riA 
they retired from the fidd at the end of the teaton of 1903. But Ben got the fever to go 
to Nome again, and in the firing of 1 904 he returned and bought out the N. A. T. & 
T. Co. Abe Simaon i» a broad-minded, public-4>irited citizen. 



ANTONIO POLET 

THIS young man ii a merchant of Nome, and 
while hii buiinew may not be to exteniivc as 
tome of the larger concemt, it it conducted on 
iinet that tome day will place him in the potition of 
a merchant of prominence. He it a native of Cal- 
abria, Italy, and wat bom April 29, 1681, and went 
to America widi hit parentt in 1892, locating in 
Seattle. When he wat fifteen yean old he began hit 
buiinen career, hit fint venture being die purchate of 
a cigar ttore widi money that be had earned and laved 
following die trade of a boot-black. By dote a^li- 
calioa to butinett and economy he added to hit little 
ttore of wealdi. Realizing the need of a better com- 
mercial education he diqwted of hit butinett and 
took a courte in Wilton 't Modem Butinett College. 
After graduating he came to Nome in 1900 widi a 
•tock of groceriet, and in partnerthip with 
Frank Aquino ettablitbed the Snake River Grocery. 

In die fall of 1900 Mr. Polet bought hit partner*! a. pot.£t. 

interett and it now the tole proprietor of the burinett. 

I know diii young man and I admire the pluck and courage by which he hu 
attained his pretent petition. He it honest, and hit busineti method* are of die knd 
that will lead him on to greater succett. 




CONSTANTINe MELETU8 

CMELETU5 it one of the pioneer minen of Good Hope Oittrict. He WM 
• one of the fint protpecton on Dick Creek, a tributary of Bryan Creek flowkf 
into die Serpentine River. He itaked property on this credc in 1901, and 
hat worked on the creek every teaton unce then. He hat believed from the finl 
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tlut Dick Creek cooUined a vatt depoiit of the precioui mineTal. but lack of wvUf 
has prevented him from operating on a icale that would yield large revenues. By unng 
ifae water available ^^ch would pennit of iluicing fw only an hour or two each 
day during a part of the seaaon, Mr. Meletut ha* been able to obtain a grub-ilake 
every teaaon from theic digging*. 

Mr. Meletut wa> bom in VaMar, near Sparta, Greece, in 1669. When he wu 
ICQ yean dd he left home and went to Runia and Turkey. He ipent &ve yean in 
RuMia and obtained a fair knowledge of (he Ruuian and Rumanian languagei. He 
hai attended both EngUi and Creek tchoob. and at one time could tpeak Italian 
fairly well In 1887 be immigrated to the United States and located in Chicago, 
f-le bai followed the restaurant business in Giicago, San Francisco and Seattle, and 
was successful in a restaurant venture at the Chicago World's Fair m 1693. 

Hit first mining experience was in Cripple CrecL He came to Nome in the 
^>ring of 1900, and in the following seawn acquired the Dick Creek property, and has 
staid by it firm in the faith that its devdopment would make a fortune for him. Mc 
Meletus is a man of native intelligence, wide experience and cosmopolitan learning. 
May 3, 1905. be maitied Miss Lyde C. Rudierford, of Revere. Mo. She accom- 
panied him this tcaton to Dick Creek, where Mr. Meletui is engaged in conttructing a 
ditch for the economical working of hit mining property. 



WILLIAM H. HESSE 



"T* HIS gentleman, whose pc^ularity it 



proverbial, and whose name in his 
city and vicinity is "fauniliar as 
boutdiold words" como of that steriing 
^ogrettive class of Germans, vrho, ¥rher- 
ever they make a settlement, form an im- 
press for good, leaving on their onward 
march indeb'ble "foot-prints on die sands 
of time." 

Some ei^t yean ago Mr. Hesse be- 
came interested financially in mining mat- 
ten in Alaska and continues in the busi- 
ness today. He ts accounted one of the 
pioneer* of die Seward Peninsula in 
Alaska, where he has large bterests in 
the gold placer grounds, and tin and 
quicksilver deposits, with an oficc in 
Nome. 

William Hesse, father of our subject, 
was bora in 1834. in Crivitz, Prussia, 
where he was reared and educated. At 
the age of eighteen, in 1 652, in company 
with his father and the famUy, he went william h. hf.sse. 

to the United States, and for a short time made his home in Rochester. New York. 
From Rochester the family removed to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and there he met hit 
future wife. Mist Clara Vrfiring, a lady of German nativity, and who, when sixteen 
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yean old, went to America with an uncle, ibe being an orphan. Mr. Hesie died in 
Neenah, Wisconsin, in 1685, and his wife followed him to the grave in 1893. 

William H. Hesse was bom in Menasha, Wisconsin, November 2, I860, and 
received his elementary education in the public schoob in Neenah, supplemented with 
a course at the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. At the age of twenty-one he 
entered into partnenhip with his father in the hotel business, as managers of the Neenah 
Hotel. On the death of the senior Hesse, in 1885, the son continued the business 
until 1893, when he disposed of his interest. 

In the meantime Mr. Hesse discovered the existence of white quartz quarries near 
Wausau, Marathon G>unty, Wisconsin, and conceived the idea that this might be 
made a valuable adjunct to the resources of the Badger State. He had given consider- 
able attention to geology and mining. With q;>ecimens of the Marathon County quartz 
in his possession, he returned to Neenah from a visit and began experimenting. He soon 
discovered the quartz, pulverized, could not only be utilized in the manufacture of a 
fine quality of sandpaper, and for other purposes, but that it made one of the best water 
filter beds possible. Armed with this information, he established a factory in a small 
way in Neenah, and soon won a reputation with his product that induced the people 
of Wausau to of er him sufficient inducements to remove his plant to that city, where he 
engaged in the business on a large scale. The correctness of his judgment is testified 
to by the fact that the Badger Quartz Mill is among the more important industries of 
the Wisconsin Valley today, its ou^t being shipped in carload lots to all parts of 
the country. 

Mr. Hesse has always taken a deep interest in public matters, whether they con- 
cerned the prosperity of his home city, the state, or the nation. In his politcal affiliations 
he is a Democrat He has served his party as a member of both county and congres- 
sional committees, and as a delegate to state, county and city conventions. He served 
die city of Neenah for three jrears as a member of the common council, and as mayor 
for one term, 1891 to 1892. His admmistration as chief magistrate, was peculiarly 
fefidtioas, from die fact that it gave to the people the present excellent water worb and 
inaugurated the street paving system. 

At the present time (1905), Mr. Hesse is serving the people as the president of 
the Board of Libraries of Winnebago County. He has been a member of the school 
board (or several years, and takes a deep interest in educational matters. 

In 1887 Mr. Hesse married Miss Flora May Dunham, a native of Ohio. They 
have one child, Monica A. Hesse. 

Descended from sturdy ancestors, some of them in the honorable professions, 
others in the no less honorable field of commerce, he is, by inheritance, possessed of 
advantages and surrounded by circumstances combining in a remarkable manner to ac- 
celerate the devek>pments of his character and the furtherance of his future prosperity; 
and that they have been accomplished in no limited degree, his life itself is indisputable 
evidence. 



NEVILLE H. CASTLE. 



NH. CASTLE was bom in San Francisco, February 15, 1863, and was 
• graduated from Yale G>llege with the degree of B. A. in the class of *84. 
He read law in the office ol Doyle, Galpm & Scr^ture, of San Francisco, 
and was admitted to the bar m 1886. He practiced law in San Francisco and San 
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JoM, CaL, and came to AUika in the firing i^ 1900. He became M»CMto(l wlli 
Launer McKee, another Yale man and a clever young lawyer who Iws wiittoi an 
JBterettiDB book entitled "The Laxtd of Nome," They went to Council City and 
crtabfahed an office, and Mr. Cattle hai remained faithfully at thii post of duty enr 
ancck In addition to building a lucrative practice he hat acquired iatcreatB in vahubk 
mining property. Mr. Cattle'i father b a pTominent merchant of Sttn Fimndaca, a 
member of the firmt of Caitle Brothen and Macoadray & Co. 

I knew Mr. Cattle yeara ago, when neitfaer of ui ever thought of going to Alaib. 
[ know that he it an educated gentleman, pottcMing a deep apf»eci»tioB (rf ctfaio, a 
broad knowledge of motive, charity (or human fraiky and a cooceptioa of juitice wfaieh, 
if poMCMcd by every one, would elevate inuneaturably the character of tmnifcmj) 



CHARLES SUMNER JOHNSON. 



fVDCE C. S. JOHNSON ha. been 
a reudent of Alatka for lixtecn 
year*. He came fnm Ndiratka to 
Sitka in 1689 ai United Sutet Attor- 
ney for the dittrict. In 1897 Preiident 
McKinley appointed him to the office 
of Judge of the Dittrict Court of Ahu- 
ka, a potition which he tilled until the 
fpring of 1900. when he reitgned to 
engage in the practice of law at Nome. 
Judge Johnton't earlietl recollectioiu are 
aModated with a b>g cabin on an Iowa 
prairie where he wai bora AugutI 3 1 , 
1854. He it of Scotch ancettry, and 
hit father wai cHie of die pioneera of 
Ohio. C S. Johnaon'i boyhood day* 
were ipent in Iowa. He attended the 
public ichooli of Clarinda, a town in 
Page County. When he wat fifteen 
yean old he wat thrown upon hit own 
roourcet to obtain the education which 
he to much detired. He learned the 
printer's trade, and earned enough 
money at the cote to attend the Iowa 
State College, b 1677 he wat gradu- 




JUE>GE C. S. JOHNSON. 



ated from the law dq>artment of the Univenity of Iowa, and the tame year he moved to 
Wahoo, Nebraika, and began the practice of law with N. H. Bell, under the firm name 
of Bell & Johnton. He wot married September 1 8, 1 679. Mrs. Jdmton it the daugh- 
ter of Major J. B. Davit, of "Wohoo. Neb. In 1 882 judge Johnton wat elected to the Ne- 
braaka Legitiature from Saunders County. Three years later he moved to Nelson. Neb.. 
and served two terms at Protecuting Attorney of Nuckolt County. In 1 889, and befbic 
the expiration of his tecond term of office, he received the appointment of U. S. Altamtey hr 
Alaska. He went to Sitka, where he lived until the expiration of hit term of oAce; and it 
it a noteworthy fact thai he it the only Dittrict Attorney for Alatka who ever Mtved a fnH 
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tenn. After the expiration of his term of office he practiced law in Juneau until 1897. 
when he received the appointment of Judge of the Federal G>urt for the District of Alaska. 
His resignation in 1900 was because of the inadequate salary attached to the office, 
$3,000 a year. The Attorney General urgently requested him to reconsider his resignation 
upon the assurance that his salary would be doubled, a bill containing a provision to in- 
crease the salaries of judges of district courts to $7,500 being before Congress at that time. 

This is the outline sketch of a busy and eventful life. Some of the details of this out- 
line furnish an interesting part of the history of Alaska and an important feature of juris- 
prudence in the United States. In 1899 the growth of the mining camps in the Yukon 
Valley and the discovery of gold at Nome created the necessity for a session of the District 
Court in a number of places in this part of the district. Accordingly, Judge Johnson started 
on a circuit that required him to make a trip of 7,000 miles. The itinerary was as folbws: 
To Dawson via White Pass, down the Yukon to Elagle. Circle, Rampart and St Michael, 
terms of court being held in each place; thence to Nome, where the first session of the District 
Court was held; thence to Unalaska, Unga and Kadiak, a revenue cutter being provided by 
the Government for this part of the trip; and thence to Sitka, or, as the miners say in their 
location notices on placer claims, "to the point of beginning.** This journey occupied a 
period of three months, and is undoubtedly one of the longest circuits ever made by a court. 
At that time Judge Johnson's jurisdiction extended over a territory near 600,000 square 
miles in extent, and the only means of expeditious travel were vessels on navigable streams. 
The vast interior was a wilderness, (it is but little more today) only partially expbred by the 
pioneer prospectors. 

When Judge Johnson arrived in Nome in August he found a spacious tent for the 
accommodation of the court The rainy season was making a record, and the tent was not 
impervious to the constant downpour, but leaked bountifully. Mud in the streets of Nome 
was from a foot to two feet in depth, and a part of the vestment of the Judge when he con* 
vened court were a slicker and a pair of gum boots. At this session some important ques- 
tions were submitted to Judge Johnson for adjudication. There were requests for injunc- 
tions and receivers. These requests, after hearing, were denied. He was called upon to 
decide the right of an alien to hold mining ground acquired by k>cation. The question waa 
very important as it invoWed title to some of the most valuable property in the country, and 
the court was without a precedent The issue had never been brought to bar before, al- 
diough there were decisions that indicated the drift of the Supreme Court's opinion. He de- 
cided that the United States was the only party that had the right to question citizenship. 
This opinion has since been affirmed by the Supreme Court. 

The question of the Constitution foUowing the flag, of the right of Congress to past 
special impost laws for Alaska, was brought before him in a case of refusal to pay the Gov- 
ernment special license tax on business conducted in Alaska. While his law library furnished 
him with but meager information on the subject, the discussions of the government of our 
insular possessions in the law journals at that time were helpful. In deciding in favor of the 
validity of the special license tax he assumed that the Constitution was passed by the states 
for the government of the states, and not for the government of citizens of territories. This 
decision, which was the first rendered upon this question, has been affirmed and is now the 
supreme law of the land. 

During Judge Johnson's incumbency there was a sharp conflict between the United 
States and the Canadian Governments over the question of pelagic sealing. Many seizures of 
vesseb were made by our Government, and prosecutions in the District Court of Alaska fol- 
kwed. Some of the questions involved were very delicate. The matter was finally sub- 
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mitted to an international arbitration committee, which annulled our laws and fined Unck 
Sam $425,000 for the vessels he had captured and the damage be bad thereby done. 

Judge Johnson's interpretation of the law has been comparatively free of mistakes, as 
only two of his decisions have been reversed by the Supreme Court. By the exercise of the 
court's prerogative and refusing to grant injunctions and appoint receiven at the first term of 
the District G>urt in Nome, the rightful owners of the properties were permitted to work the 
ground and extract enough gold to fight their cases to a successful tennination when the hal- 
cyon days of the injunction and receiver came in the judicial regime of the following year. 
Law is best administered when it best subserves justice. 

Judge Johnson is an affable gentleman, a man of refinement and culture. He has a 
depth and breadth of mind which enable him to grasp principles, possesses a true perception 
of ethics and a broad understanding of human character. As a lawyer he occupies a lead- 
ing position among the members of the Nome bar, and as a citizen commands the respect and 
esteem of the community. 

JUDGE ALFRED 8. MOORE. 

THE selection of a judge for the Second Judicial Division of Alaska to succeed 
Arthur H. Noyes, was a matter that received more than ordinary attention from 
the Government at Washington, on account of *he condition of affairs in this 
judicial district. The tangle of litigation had been pretty well unraveled by Judge 
Wickersham of the Third District, who had been directed by the Attorney General, 
upon the retirement of Judge Noyes, to proceed to Nome and hold a term of couit. 
The condition in which Judge Noyes left the legal affairs of this community, however, 
made it necessary for the Government to exercise care in the selection of a suctessor. 
There was a demand for a judge of ability and absolute honesty, and Alfred S. Moore, 
of Beaver, Pennsylvania, was selected to hll this position. He had been a lawyer in 
Pennsylvania since 1871, he had served three years as District Attorney of Beaver 
County, was president of the Law Association of the county for a period of three yean; 
was a member of the examining board for four years; had been a trustee in Beaver Col- 
lege for twenty years, and was a director of the First National Bank of Beaver. His . 
record and reputation met all the requirements, and he received the appointment of 
Judge of the Second Judicial Division of Alaska, in May, 1902, and entered upon his 
duties July 14, succeeding. 

Judge Moore was bom September 13, 1846; was educated in the public schools 
of Pensylvania, in the old Beaver Academy and in Washington and Jefferson Colleges, 
and was graduated from Jefferson College with the degree of A. B., subsequently 
receiving the degree of A. M. 

He began work as a raiboad man, and during a period of twenty-five nK>nths arose 
from the position of baggage man to the position of conductor of a passenger train. 
He was only twenty-two years old when he held the position of conductor. 

His railroad experience was begun on account of ill health, and on a road from 
St. Louis into Illinois, of which his uncle. Col. Henry S. Moore, was superintendent 
Having regained his health, he returned home and studied law under Sam. B. Wilson, 
the leader of the bar of Beaver County, and was admitted to practice law September 
II, 1871. He first opened an office in Butler. After three years of practice he 
returned to Beaver, and in 1880 was elected district attorney of the county. 

Judge Moore was one of the most successful lawyers of the Beaver bar. He never 
lost a single case in the Supreme Court. While practicing at Butler, oil was struck 
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in that put of Penn^hruuB, uid a great deal of Htigatioi] rewlleci from the new induitiy. 
Judge Moore lat u arbitntei in many important cues, and it wai here that he dis- 
played the judicial trait of character which made him aipire to a teat on tlie bench. 

Ai noted in the (q>entng paragraph. Judge Moore hai Elled a number of im- 
portant potitiont of trust in hit rutive town. Upon hit appointment ai judge of the 
Second Judicial Diviiion of Alaika, he hastened to Nome and formally entered up<xi 
the discharge of hi* dude* July 14, 1902. [Having Uved all of his l^e in the East. 
Judge Moore at the inception of his work as Federal Judge of Alaska, was confronted 
with the difficulty resulting from a dinimilarity in both people and practice. Northern 
and western mining canqx represent die extreme of difference existing between the 
people of the oldest community in the Eart and (he people of the newest in the West 
The laws of Alaika were new, and the iuues involved in litigation were radically dif- 
ferent from those that would come before a judge on the bench in a manufacturing or 
agricultural district of an old and well settled community. Judge Moore is an indus- 
trious man, and he sppbed himself diligently to acquiring a proper knowledge of his 
new environment so as to discharge hii duties in a manner that would subserve the best 
interests of the people of Northwestern Alaska. 

Judge Mowe is of Scotch'lrish descent in ^ich there is a strain of Spanish, 
Englidi and German Uood. His anceston came to America in Colonial days. Ht is 
a member of a family of lawyers, bong a nq>hew to Chief Justice Daniel Agnew. 
Robert Moore, a celebrated lawyer, was hit grandfather. A man <rf unquestioned 
probi^ and strong convictiotu, Judge Moore has endeavored to discharge the duties 
of hit office fairly and faithfully, and hat worked diligently for the consummation of 
this purpose. 

ALFRED J. OALV. 

IT Eas been said that no one goes to Alaska to make 
a home and permanent residence, but when a man 
has q>ent a decade of the most active period of his 
life in this country, he feels like it is hi* home, and cer- 
tainly it entitled to the appellation of an Alaskan. A. J. 
Daly came to Ahuka when twen^-one years old and 
has bved in the district ever unce. He hat filled the 
position of deputy clerk of the District Court when the 
jurisdiction of this court extended over the 591.000 
square miles of Alaska territory; he was for a period 
of four years atsislant United States Attorney, for this 
vast territory, and was the representative of the At- 
torney General's office who assisted in holding the first 
term of the District Court in Nome in 1 S99. 

Mr. DaV •• " native of Troy, New York, and was 
bom Mareh 18. 1873. After attending die Troy 
High School he entered Willianis College, and was 
graduated from this rotdtution with the class of '93, 
receiving the degree of A. B. The following year he 
went to Alaska at deputy clerk of the District Court at Sitka. 
New York, he studied law in a lai 
August, 1696. he was appointed 




While a resident of Troy, 
iffice, and wat subsequendy admitted to die bar. In 
position of assistant United Statet Attorney for 
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Aluka, uid itatimied at Junuu. In 1 699, repreKottng At Anomey Genenl** ofice, he 
iccompuaed Judge C. S. Johnton on a circuit through the dirtiicL Thii protwbl:^ w«a tbc 
longest circuit ever made by a court in the hittoiy of the United Statet, the tT%> fntm^ul,^ 
three monthi' time, during which the distance traveled wai more than 7.000 milea. 

The court reached Nome in August, having come down dte Yukon. holdiDC lesdooi 
at the principal stabcms. At this time Nome was in dw bud of its boom. Tbeie wai 
great activity in the mine* near town and on the beach, and no one could forecast die 
hiture of the camp, but die poMttnlities were immeanuably great and cnconrasing. Mr. 
Daly determined to cast hk lot with the gold leeken in the new canq>. In Ifae qinig 
o( 1900 he resigned hit federal position, having held the ofice mdcr both Clevdand aod 
McKinley's administratioDs, and came to Nmne to engage in die practice of U«v. Aftir 
hii arrival in Nome, his resignation not having been accepted by the depaitmcBt. he acted 
as distiicl attorney, at the loUcitalion of General Randall, until die arrival of Judge NoycL 

Mr. Daly is associated with Judge Johnson in the practice o[ law. He is a promi- 
nent member of the Nome bar and a lawyer of ability. 



IRA D. ORTON. 

IRA D. ORTON is a prominent 
member of the Nome bar. He 

it a successful lawyer, a man 
of aluli^ and recogniud force of 
character, a hard wmker and a 
scrupuloutly honest man. Possess- 
ing these qualities <^ character it is 
not surprising that he it one of the 
very successful lawyers of Nome. 

He wat bom in Piuiceton, 
Missouri, March 11. 1871. He 
wat graduated by the Prince- 
ton High School and the Sute Uni- 
versity of Iowa. From the Stale 
Univertity he received the degrees 
of A. B. and LL D. Mr. Orton's 
father it H. G. Orton. a well Imown 
attorney of Northern Mittouri. and 
a descendant of an English colon- 
itl ytho came to America in 
1640. Mr. H. G. Orton was a 
Union soldier in the Civil War, and 
was to severely wounded at the 
battle of Cross Lanes that he has 
been crippled ever tincj. 

After Ira D. 'Mon received 
hit hw degree in 1692, he went to 

San Francisco, and was associated with the law Erm of Reddy, Campbell & Metson. 
He came to Nome in 1900 at an associate of Mr. William H. Metion. EaUbbhinf 
an oflice in Nome he hat hy diligence, faithfulness to clients and inherent abSity placed 
himself among the leaders of the Nome bar. He it attorney for tome of die iargcit 
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1 the Nome country, notably the Mncene Ditch Conpugr, the Pioneer 
Mining Coiiq>uiy, Council City & Solomon River Rsihroad Company, Tc^kuk Ditch 
Company, Nortfaan Mining and Trading Company, Nome-Arctic Railway Company, 
Ala^ Marcantile Conqwiy, Alaaka Telephone and Telegraph Company, and i* abo 
a director of and attorney for die Minen and MeichonU Bank, the Electric Light and 
Power Company and the Moonb^t Spring! Water Company. 

Mr. O^ton WB* married in 1897; hii wife wa« Claudia M. Ewing. daughter of 
a prominent lawyer of Iowa, and a member of an old family of the United State*. The 
imie of dm marriage it one child, a dau^ter, Helen, aged seven yean. Mrs. Orton 
<fied in 1699. June 14, 1903, Mi. Ortoo contracted a >econd marriage with Min 
^ola M. Codding, of Nome. 

Mr. Orton, firmly believing in the permanency and future of Nome, has built a 
pretty home for hinuelf and family. 



WILLIAM ADDISON QILMORE. 

WILUAM A. GILMORE it a bright Uw- 
yer and a prtHuinent member of the Nome 
bar. He came to Nome from Seattle in die 
ipring of 1900, but did not relinquiih hit Seattle 
office, vdiere he vrat aaiociated with P. V, Davii, 
under the firm name of Davit & Gihnore. He re- 
tained hk interett in thii partnenhip, returning to Se- 
attle in die fall of the year for the firtt two teaioiu 
after hit venture in Alaska, but in 1902 he diipoted 
of hit Seattle interetti and came to Nome to retide 
, at leait for yean, if net forever. A lu- 
e and tteadily growing practice attettt the esteem 
m which be it held both at a man and at a lawyer. 

Mr. GibMre it a native of Oakland, Cal., and wai 
tUi^-five yeart eld January 19 of thii year, 1905. 
When he wai one year old hit parent* moved to Port- 
land, Ore., and dtence to Vancouver, Wath., where he 
lived mdl twenty yean of age. After graduating 
ban Monmouth Cdlege in 1 S9I , he began the reading 
of kw. and three yean later went to Chicago and entered die law dqiartment of the 
NmAweatem Univeni^, and wai a ttudent in thii mttitutifHi for two yean. In 18971 
he wat graduated from the law department of Lake Forat Univenity, receiving the degree 
of LL. B. He returned to the Northwett, and in 1S97 opened an office and began 
the practice of hit profettion in Seattle. In 1696 he wa« appointed lecretary of the 
Republican State Central Committee of Waihington. 

The following year he formed a partnership with P. V. Davit, ai befue noted, 
but die proqiecti of the Northern gold GeMi, the potability of acquiring valuable 
mining interetti and the certainty of litigation b die new country, earned him to join 
the great ttampede which maket the yur 1900 ceiupicuoiu in the hittoiy of Nome. 
During the fint leaton in Nome he wat retained by the Good Hope Mining Company, 
of Chicago, and the Swedish Million in luiti over Anvil Creek claims, in w^ch he wat 
tuccettful and for which he recoved large feet. He hat since been attorney in a num- 
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ber of prominoit uiiu iir dtc Federal Court of thu divinua oi Afaufc*. uotabfy m tbe 
repietentativc of thr. advene cUimanU in tbe matter of applicatioa for ■ patent to 
CUim No. 1 1 Dexter Creek, in vria^ a comprombe wai ejected aitire^ satn&ctoiT 
to hii client!, and by which tkey tort none of their prt^Msty; ako in the caw of Nertor 
n. N. C Co.. in which he lecured a verdict. ThW caie wat appealed and it now 
pending before the appellate court Mr. Gifaaore it the attorney tor tbe CanqMMi 
Mining and Trading Company, and it conducting iti litigation with the great rival 
ditch company, the Miocene Ditch Co., over the poneition of the water of tbe Nome 
River Divide. Mr. Gifaaore wai leading counsel for the defenie in the pnMtaaAim of 
J. L. Batet, for bribery, in tkt Diitrict Court. He k a prominent member of the Arctic 
Brothediood. and at thii writing ii Arctic Chief of Camp Nome, No. 9. He « alw 
an Eagle, being a member of Aerie No. I. of Seatde, the mother aerie of tbe Fra- 
ternal Order of Elates. He belongs to the Woodmen of the Wodd. and Modem 
Woodmen of America, and retaioi hii membenhip in die Seattle Athletic CJub. 

November 6. 1891, he married Mits Carrie I. Thompton, of Tacoma. Tbe 
fruit of the union it a daughter, Dorothy Belle, bom in 1903, and tbe apple of ber 
hlher't eye. 



CONRAD M. THULAND. 



AFTER following the profes 
for m yean. C. M. Thuland began the 



of journalism 
study 
of law. and two yean later, in 1S95. wat 
1 to the bar. Since this dale he has aban- 
doned the treadmill of a newqiaper man's life, and 
devoted hit time and applied his energies to the work 
of a lawyer. Ergo, writing briefs is a more congenial 
and profitable pursuit than writing editorials. 

Mr. Thuland ii the ton of a Norwegian school 
teacher, and was bom b Bergen, Norway, May 7, 
1666. During his boyhood he resided in Christiana 
for a period of ei^^l yean, and attended the Latin 
school in that city. In 1684 he emigrated with the 
family to Dccorah. Iowa, where he attended Ludier 
College. He was graduated from this institution 
1865, with the degree of A. B. He took a post- 
graduate course the following year at the University 
of Minnesota, and in 1887 began his career as a 
ioumalist by establishing a Norwegian newspaper in 
La Crosse, Wit. He was subsequently connected 
with the publication of several papen, both Engli^ and Norwegian. He moved to S^ 
attic in 1889 (before the fire) and established the Washington Tidende, «4uch was 
afterward merged into the Washington Post. His knowledge of the law requisite for 
admission to the bar was obtabed in the office of Wiley & Bostwick, of Seattle. 

He opened an office in Seattle in 1895, and was enjoying a lucrative practice when 
the Nome strike was made. In the spring of 1900 he came to Nome to defend d>e 
interests of some of his clients, acquired some valuable mining property vdiile here, and 
after returning to Seattle in 1903, has come back to Nome to stay indefinitely. This 
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leaion he b building a comfortable cottage in Fint Avenue, yi/iteit he and Mn. Thuland 
will retide. Thm are the plant of life turaed awry and the cunent of action cuts a new 
channel. 

Mr. Thuland hai been nicceMful in a numbei of luit* invoking valuaUe 
mining property in the Nome country, notably in the suit againtt Miuionary 
Andenon over No. 9 Anvil, which wai ttaked for Constantine Uperazulc and Gabriel 
Adamt, nativet, who belonged to the miwion over which Anderson pruided. In thii 
ca*e a tatisfactory compromi*e wat ejected, and Anderson — but that i» another ttory. 
During the winten of 190l-'02 and l902-'03 Mr. Thuland was acting vice-coiuul in 
Nome fw Norway and Sweden. He was married in Seattle Dec. 28. 1897, Mr. 
Thuland is a succeuful and clever lawyer, and an educated gentleman, who it met 
with more pleasure in locial life than as an adversary at the bar. 



PORTER J. C08T0N. 

PORTER J. COSTON, bom in Ashtabula 
County, Ohio, August 29. 1849; when Aree 
yean of age hit parents moved to McDonou^ 
County, Illinois. In the hi! nf 1859 hit father moved, 
overland, to Kantat, settling first in Linn County, but 
the following year the great drouth that prevailed in 
that state, drove him to Fort Scott, vrludi has been 
the residence of the family ever since. In those days 
there were no tchook in Kantat, and the father of 
youns Cotton put him in a printing ofiice to leant 
the trade, thinking that the betl tubstitute for a tchool. 
He served his aF^renticrship of four years, and uxb- 
lequently became identified with newspapers in South- 
eattoB Kantat and Western Mittouri at printer, pub- 
HAa and editor. At die lime of the Gunn City mas- 
sacre, as it it known in the history of that region, in 
Can Comty, MisMuH, in 1872, he wat publishing 
dM HairinnviUe Democrat, a Republican paper in that 
town, and had many thrilling experiences during the 
excitement connected with and following the murder 
of the County Court by a mob. He refert to his experience now as his effort to publish 
a Republican newspaper in that hotbed of Democracy, at a period in hfe when he had 
more enlhutiaam than judgment. His newtpaper plant was burned by the same mob in 
the fall of 1872. He then went to Colorado, ^ere he remained a couple of years, 
w^ien the "bw fever" developed in him, and he returned to Fort Scott, where he read law 
in the office of W. J, Bawden, and wat admitted to the bar. He has been actively 
engaged in the practice ever since in the ^ates of Kansas, Colorado and Mittouri, 
except teven years, during which time he held the office of assiitant attorney in the 
Interior Department m Washington City. He came to Nome in July. 1900. and 
iitmiediately ttarted in the practice. 

In 1903 the City of Nome concluded to make an effort to get a patent for the 
loiwnitte. die titlet to lots at that time being held only under the settlement laws of 
the United States, and Mr. Cotton was employed by the city for that purpose. The 
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dificuhie* MirTouiKling Ae procurement of pfttcnti in that rcgioo are coUohU. owing to 
our TcototeneM fnm the upital of the dutrict and the Und ofice. But hk thorou^ 
knowledge of all procedure in that paiticutar hue of profcwioDal work cimblcd him to 
take in dte ntuation. and by characlehtbc pertntaKy he lucceeded in about (outtcm 
months in making an entry of the land. To do thit invited a vitit to \(/^uhiiigioa. 
where he spent (our months b perfecting the details. He was appointed trustee bj die 
Secretary of the Interior for the purpose of making this entry for the benefit dl die 
occ<4>ants. The expedition and thoroughness with which this work has been dmie, and 
the remarkably short time that it has been accomplidied in, is ihou^t to be witbeut 
a precedent in the history of die land ofice, especially when our iwlalion from tfie 
outside world ii couidcred. 

Mr. Coslon married Miss Kittie E. Gibson in Buena VisU, Colorado, in 1882. 
Their oldest son is now in the w^omon year in the Kansas University, and Mra. Costoo 
and two younger children are residing b Nome. 



QEOROE D. 8CH0FIELD 

GEORGE D. SCHOFIELD is a lawyer of 
Nome, a man of forensic ability and one of the 
best presiding oficen ever selected to conduct 
the busbess of a public assemblage. He was bom 
b Portland, Michigan. August 23. 1664. and re- 
ceived his education b the Northwest Univenity, and 
Normal School at Dixon, llHnois. Ex)uq>ped with a 
law and hterary course he was admitted to the bar 
at the age of twenty-one m the State of Washmgton. 

Mr. Schofield comes from a family of lawyers. 
His grandhkther was a lawyer b die state of New 
York, and his father was district attorney of one of 
the four districts of Nebraska from 1 676 to 1660. 
In 1679 the subject of this sketch went to Bune, 
Montana, to spend his vacation, and forgot to return 
home. He remabed b Butte until 1863, whoi he 
went to the State tA Washbgton, his father b the 
meantime having removed to that state and opened a 
law oflice m Montesano on Grays Harbor. While in 
Montana he learned mechanical engineering, and r 
Mines. 

In 1683 a party of six, of which he was a member, started from Butte to Juitean. 
but the subject of this sketch stcqiped in Montesano and entered hb Other's law ofice. 
He subsequently attended the Chehalis Valley Academy, and after his admission to the 
bar he went back to school He began die practice of law with John C. Watson, of 
Nebraska City, Nebraska, and in the fall of 1890 returned to Montesano and resunted 
the practice of law with his father. He was associated with his father for tvra yean> 
Durbg this time and at one of die elections his fadier was a candidate for district 
judge and ihe son was a candidate for district attorney. They were the i 
of opposbg parties, and the father was defeated and the son dected. He i 
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ycara at E>utTH:t Attorney (or Chehalii County, and in 1698 wai elected senator from 
the ^teenlh Dktiict of the State of WaihingtM. 

He came to Alaska in the tpring of 1900 but returned to Wathinglon in the fall. 
He came back the following (ununcr and ha« resided in Nome ever since. In the q>ring 
of 1904 he vras appointed by the Nome City Council to the office of city attorney. 
When he anived in Nome in the spring of 1 900, hi* hrst introduction was to the pest 
house. He had the misfortune to contract the smallpox en route. Mr. Scho&eld is 
married. Hit wife was formerly Mitt Sarah E. Amidon, of San Francisco. They 
have two chiMren, George D. and Mary Gwendolin, aged eight and Eive years respect- 
ively- 



ORVILLE O. COCHRAN. 

A MAN deserves credit for the obstacles he has 
sunnounted, the difficulties he has overcome. 
O. D. Cochran is a successful lawyer and 
ft member of the Nome bar. Hie education which 
prepared him for the profettion was obtained under 
drciunttancet that would have deterred the ordinaiy 
man frnn attempting the task. Not many men have 
attended a law school and acquired the knowledge 
y to be admitted to die bar, and at the same 
rorked thirteen houn daily at manual labor: 
yet this it the way Mr. Cochran fitted himself for the 
Uw. 

He it a native of Virgil City, Southeastern Mis- 
souri, and was bom in 1871. His educaticm was ob- 
tained in the public sctioob of hit native state and in 
the hi^ tchool of Parsons, Kansas, his parents hav- 
ing removed to the ktter state when he was sixteen. 
At dw age (rf nineteen he began work for the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. In the qmng of 1890, hav- 
ing been continuously in the service of the company 
until thit dale, he started west, and settled in Huntington, Oregon, where he oI>- 
tained a position at car in^>ector of die Union Pacilic. At a later date he was trans- 
ferred to the O. R. & N. Railway Company at Portland, where he folbwed the same 
liite of work. In 1895 he began to take a course in the law department of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Hit work for the railway company was a night shift of thirteen hours. 
He attended the lectures at the college in the afternoon. At balf.f>asl 5 o'clock be 
would take his lunch pail and law boob, and go to h& work, readmg during the ni^t 
whenever leisure afforded an opportunity. For hb services the railroad company paid 
him die munificent salary of $2.10 a day. At the end of two years he had bnished 
the course and was graduated. He passed the suprente court examination before re- . 
signing the humble and poorly paid position which had fumished him with a livelihood 
while be vrat preparing for bis life work. 

In 1898 he opened a law office in Portland, and found a good clientage among 
railroad men. In 1900 he came to Nome. In the practice of law Mr. Cochran evinces 
the tame pertinacity of purpose that enabled him to obtain his education. 
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JAMES FRAWLY. 

JAMES FRAWLY is a Nome lawyer, but hat a busineit instinct, and is en- 
gaged in mercantile lines and mining enterprises as well as in the practice of law. 

He is a native of Madison, Wisconsin, and dates his birthday annivenaries from 
January 26, I860. He was graduated from the Univeisity of Wisconsiii in 1884. 
Governor La FoUette, who has risen to a position of political eminence as the repre- 
sentative of anti-machine politics, was a member of this class. Mr. Frawly took both 
a collegiate and law course in this institution. 

In 1877, and before he attended the University, he was in the Black Hills. 
After graduating, he returned to Deadwood. He was in the Cripple Creek country 
in 1896 where he practiced his profession and engaged in mining. He came to Nome 
in 1900, and has since been interested in law and mining. He has holdings in the 
Gold Run country and thought that he had struck it rich in 1900 when he rocked out 
$400 in four hours on that stream. 

WILLIAM HARRISON BARD 

WH. BARD is a pioneer lawyer of Nome, a prominent member of the bar of 
• Northwestern Alaska, and has the distinction of having been the fourth mayor, 
under municipal organization, of the city. He was 45 years old February 13, 
1905, and is a native of Genesee, Illinois. His parents moved to Iowa during his in- 
fancy, and his father enlisted in the Union army and was killed at the battle of Gettys- 
burg. In 1868 the family moved to Nebraska where Mr. Biu'd resided imtil he was 
sixteen years old. He then went to the Black Hills, and served two years as courier 
of the U. S. scouts under Captain Jack. In *78 he went to Denver, and worked at the 
freighting business, driving one of the first mule teams from Denver to Leadville. Later 
he mined near Georgetown, and was the discoverer of the Little Florence Silver Mine whidi 
he sold for $3,000. Six weeks after the sale, the property was resold for $60,000. 
With the money from the sale of the mine he went to Europe, and acquired $3,000 worth 
of knowledge and experience. 

Returning to Chicago he found employment in a music store, and applied himself 
by attending night school to the acquisition of a better education than the opportunities 
of a frontier life afforded. He studied law in Danville, III., in the office of Judge J. W. 
Lawrence, subsequently attending Ann Arbor, and was graduated from the law department 
of that institution. He practiced law in Chicago for a time, being the junior member 
of the law firm of Briggs, Martin, May & Bard. Through an operation for tonsiUtis he 
was unable to speak above a whisper for more than a year, and was forced to temporarily 
abandon his pracice. During this affliction he went to Cumberland, Maryland, and 
founded the Keimedy Manufacturing Co., wholesale grocers, but recovering the use of 
his voice he went back into the practice of law, opening offices in Pittsburg, Pa., and 
devoting his time entirely to the specially of insurance law. 

In 1897 the reports of the new Eldorado in the Yukon Territory revivified the germs 
of the gold fever, which had been dormant for near a quarter of a century; and as the 
first money of any importance that he made came from the sale of a mine he resolved 
to go to the Klondike. He accordingly started west again and went north over die 
White Pass, reaching Dawson that year. Being one of the first lawyers in Dawson 
he was permitted to practice by the Dominion Government, but devoted most of his time 
to mining. He was the first discoverer of gold in the benches of Lower Bonanza, and 
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owned an interest in eight claims opposite 46 below, left limit of this stream. The 
property was very valuable, but being undeveloped its value was unknown. The owners 
of the property got into a wrangle and Mr. Bard sold his interest for $8,000. Half a 
million dollars was afterward taken out of these claims. 

The favorable reports received from the Nome camp induced him to join the stam- 
peders to the new diggings. Arriving in Nome September 30, 1899, he opened a law 
office in the Muther building, in a room about as big as a dry goods box, furnished with a 
crude table and stools made out of boxes, and began the practice of law. His library 
consisted of the Criminal Code and the Code of Oregon. He filled the position of acting 
U. S. Attorney under District Attorney Frederichs, of Juneau, and discharged the duties 
of this office until the arrival of District Attorney Joe. Wood, July 15, 1900. During 
his incumbency he prosecuted I 1 criminal cases before U. S. Commissioner Rawson, 
the only court here at that time. 

Since his arrival in Nome Mr. Bard has been interested in mining. In the spring 
of 1902 he made a trip with Bob Warren over the snow from Nome to the Koyukuk 
River. In December, 1902, Mr. Bard, accompanied by Barney Rolands, went to Norton 
Bay by dog team to look after some quartz property of the Corson Mining Company. 
On the trail between Solomon and Cheruk Road-house he encountered the worst blizzard he 
ever experienced. Nothing was distinguishable a rod away. They were apparently in 
a cloud of snow, driven by a furious gale, and the weather biting cold, fifty degrees 
below zero. After three hours painstaking effort to follow the telephone poles of the 
Long Distance Telephone line they came to a road-house and found shelter. During 
this trip and while endeavoring to avoid the rough ice near shore in the vicinity of Bluff, 
they got onto new ice recently formed over ^veral fathoms of water. An ominous 
cracking and bending of the ice warned them to get near the shore and be satisfied with 
a rough trail. These incidents give one a glimpse at some of the conditions encountered 
in winter travel in this part of Alaska. 

Mr. Bard was elected to the common council at the municipal election in 1 903, and 
in September of that year was unanimously selected by his associates to preside over 
the deliberations of that body, and discharge the duties of mayor of Nome. During 
his incumbency the council took the first steps toward securing a patent for a townsite, 
constructed a city hall and added to the equipment of the fire department. The first two 
of these measures were objects of special efforts by the mayor, being regarded by him 
of paramount importance and value to the citizens of Nome. Mr. Bard, bdth as a 
lawyer and as the leading official of the municipality, took an active part in getting the 
measure before Congress permitting municipalities to handle misdemeanors. As the 
Alaska Code provided penalties for misdemeanors, it was not unusual in the earlier history 
of Nome for a person to be arrested and fined under die city ordinance and re-arrested 
and fined for the same offence by the federal authorities. The object of those who pro- 
posed the measure which was adopted as an amendment to the code in 1904, was to 
prevent the Federal Government from interfering in misdemeanor cases over which 
the municipality had jurisdiction. 

W. H. Bard and Miss Gussie Saunders were married in Dawson in 1898. Mrs. 
Bard is a native of Tampico, Illinois, which is only twenty miles from the town where Mr. 
Bard was bom, but they never knew each other until they met in Dawson. They have 
one child, Edgar Burton Bard, now in his third year. 

In 1888 Mr. Bard joined in Cumberland, Maryland, die following orders: Masons, 
Knights of Pythias, I. O. O. F., and Chosen Friends. As a Mason he has taken the 
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degreet of Kni^t Tonpbur ant) the Mystic Shrine. He it > member of Nome Cunp. 
Arctic Brotherhood, and hu served two temw u Worthy Prendent of Nome Aerie, Noi 
75, F. O. E., being at this writing Dtiliict Deputy Grand Presidciit of the orcW at 
Nome. Hi* membership in numerous aodeties gives one a ^impie at a leading trait of 
Mr. Bard's character. A phreoologiit would say that his bump of FiiaicUiq} is mi- 
uiuaUy Urge. Having fouijit since boyhood the battle of life unaided, and having tpat 
the greater part of hit yean in the West and North, regions where the stream, of chaii^ 
broadens and deepens, he has acquired or developed the indqiendence and self-feiiaDce 
characteristic of a western environment, and has cultivated the belief that diere is infinitely 
more good than evil in the human race. 



M. J. COCHRAN. 

MJ. COCHflAN. lawyer and joumahst. is a 
■ member of the Nome bar and has filled the 
office of United States Commissioner for the 
Kougarok District. He was bom April I, 1854, at 
Evansville, Indiana. His grandfather was a pioneer 
who came from East Tennesee to this region before 
Indiana was a state. Mr. Cochran belongs to an old 
Scotch family that was forced to leave the old country 
on account of the persecution of the Covenanters in the 
days of King Charles. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools. He studied law at Rockville, Indiana, 
under David H. Maxwell, late Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Cour. of Indiana, and was admitted to the 
bar in May, 1875. He went to Kansas in 1677. lo- 
cating in Woodson County; thence he went to Medi- 
cine Lodge. Kansas, where he edited a newspaper for 
the period oi a year, and was auistant prosecuting at- 
torney. In 1879 he was in New Mexico, and subse- 
quently was deputy clerk of the District Court of the 
Fifth Judicial Division at Buena Vista, Colorado. 

After the election of 1 882, he practiced law in Buena Vista for six yean, and was also 
associated with A R. Kennedy in the publication of the Buena Vista Herald. 

In 1 660 he went to Washington Territory, and was nominated as one of the caodi- 
didates for the brst legislature, but was defeated. In the spring of 1690 he locMed 
in Aberdeen, and practiced law there for six years. In 1696, when the PopiAntt 
elected a superior judge, he moved to %»okane, preferring to seek new fields rath* 
than practice in a court presided over by a Populist He was subsequently »tt"fiatiKl 
with C. S. Warren of Butte, in mining. He came to Alaska In January. 1898. lo- 
cating first at Fort Wrangell, where he practiced law. In 1899 he wuit over the tral 
to Atlin, and the following seasm he came to Nome. He was appointed United 
States Commiuioner for the Kougarok District m the spring of 1901, and hdd tbe 
office one season. The balance of his time in Nome has been devoted to die iwactice 
of law. 

During the fint legislative session of the State of Washington Mr. Cochran was 
clerk of the Senate Committee on Education and the Jobt Committee on Tide Lands. 
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He rqwrted thn lenkm of the legulaturc for the Tacomt Globe. He hu aifojtd 
the dntiDCtion of an acquunluice with tomt noted men in die literur world, amoni 
them Eugene Field. Bill Nye, Opie Rad and Col. Viicher. Mr. Cochnm hu been 
a veiy Hiccenful lawyer, and hat made an exceptional record in criminal practice. In 
eighteen murder catea which he defended, there wai only one ccmviction, but there 
wen three revenab by the Siqnreme Court 



GORDON HALL. 

QORDON HALL, who ii now coumel 
(or and a director of the Wild Gooie 
Mining and Trading Con^Muiy, ha* 
been identified widi the mining interests and 
litigation of Aluka lince the fall of 1898. 

Mr. Hall wa> bom at Piqua. CMiio. Oecem- 
ba 18, 1870, but he hai inherited from hia 
paienls. who were of Colonial New Elngland 
itock, the brain, energy and staying quaUtiet 
of the Yankee, and lu> vreftem training haa 
added to theae quahtiei an adaptability to cir- 
ctmitances that ha* enabled him to cope succes*- 
fuOy with the varying condilioni and problems 
of a new country like Ala*ka. 

Mr. Hall'* early education wai obtained in 
d>e pid>lic ichoob at Ann Arbor and Marquette, 
Michigan. He went to cdlcge at Trinity, Hart- 
tord. Conn., and wa* graduated from there in the 
year 1892, with the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence. Frmn Trinity he went to Harvard, and 
after a three yean coune at the Harvard Uni- 
venity Law School, wa* graduated with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Law*. Shortly after rfceiving 
hi* *heep*kin he became junior member of the well-known law firm of Oti*, Gregg 8t 
Hall, of San Bernardino, CaHfoniia. 

In the spring of 1697 he went to San Francisco and opened a law office in die 
Milk Building, and rapidly buih tq> a lucrative \tivr practice. In the *ummer of 1899 
he was enqiloyed by the interests that were afterward known as the Gokmn Bay 
and Norton Sound Mining Compame* to go to Alaska to perfect and dear up tfaa 
title* to propertie* owned by them in the Nome and Council City region*. This 
introductioD to Alaska gave Mr. Hall an opportunity to acquire a practical knowledge 
of Alarm's many interests. When Charles D. Lane, ading for the Wild Goose 
Mming and Trading Con^Muiy. began operation* on an extensive scale in 
Alaska be feh die need of an attorney of Mr. HalTs qualifications, and he caused 
Mr. HaH to associate himself with the Wild Goose Mining and Trading Company. 

Mr. Hall's abtUty as a lawyer and hi* integrity as a man have pushed him to 
tbe front in legal and financial roatten, and he is now die holder ^ valuable properties 
in Alaska, in addition to enjoying an extensive law practice at San Francisco. 

On February 23, 1904, at San Fnndsco. CaUfomia, he married MiN Aliee 
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Conway Bekon. dau^tcr of Co\oad Edwin B. Bolloii, Tenth Inlsotiy. U S. A 
Mr. Hall k a member of levfral fratenu) and locial organizAtioiw. indudiiig 
the Bdiemian and Univenity Clubt of Son Francnco. 



FREDERIC E. FULLER, 

FEL FULLER, whote fini midence in Alaska 
• wai at Juneau in 1897, ii a member of the 
Nome bar. He ipenl a year at Juneau. 
Dyea and SIcagway, and a couple of monthi in the 
Atlin Mining DiitrkL He relumed to the ttatet from 
Alaska, practiced law a year in New York, and came 
to Nome in 1900. 

Mr. FuUer wai bwn in Wot Auburn, Penmyl- 
vania. March 27. 1868. He wai graduated from 
the Wetkyan Umvenity of Middletown. Connecticut, 
in 1890, receiving the degree of A B. He attended 
the law department of the National Univenity, D. C, 
and b 1902 received fnnn thii inalitution the degree 
of LL. B. The degree of LL. M. wai conferred upon 
him the following year. He wat admitted to practice 
in the Diclrict of Columbia Siq>reme Court, and in 
1900 wai admitted to the Supreme Court of the 
United Sutei. 

Mr. Fuller hai been connected with important 
Ktigaticm in the Nome country and hat acquired a reputation for abaohite bonaly and 
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CORNELIUS D. MURANE. 

CD. MURANE was bom in Freeborn County, 
• Minneaola, Fel^uaiy 6, 1667. He i* a 
farmer'i ion and received bit education in 
the high school of Austin. Minnesota, tubtequenily 
taking a course in a buibess college. He was gradu- 
ated from the law department of the Northern Indiana 
Normal School in 1 690, and opened a law office and 
began the practice of his profenion in Valparaiso. 
He practiced ako in Austin. Mmncsota, and moved 
in 1892 to North Yakima, Washington. He prac- 
ticed his profession in the State of Washington and 
during a part of this time wai the attorney for a large 
minmg corporation operating near White Sulphur 
Springs. 

In February, 1698, he started for Dawson over 
the Stikeen route via Teslin Lake. He staid one year 
in Dawson and came to Nome in 1699, arriving in 
the month of October. He operated a rocker in the 
famous Nome beach diggings, and subsequently tried 
mining in ihe Nome country for a year, after which he 
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resumed the practice of law. At the municipal election in April, 1904. he wai elected 
to the office of municipal iudge. 

Mr. Murane wat married b 1892. Mrs. Murane was (orroedy Mi» Lydia E. 
Millard. He is the devoted father of three boys: Millard C, Edward Elmer and 
Ralph. He it a Mason, an Odd Fellow and an E^gle, and hi* popularity it attested 
by the success of his candidacy for municipal judge. Mr. Murane is an honorable 
man and a good citizen. He a an interesting and an effective public speaker. 



JOHN L. McQINN. 

JOHN L. McGlNN is one of the 
clever and agremve lawyers of 
Alaska. He came to Nome in the 
i|»iBg of 1900, and after his mining 

I Saturday Creek during 

was appointed Auistant 
United Sutet AttonMy. October 13, 
1900. July 12. 1901. he was pUced 
in full charge of die United States 
Attora^'i oAce, and during the term 
of coutt held by Judge Wickeraham 
in die Second Judicial Divitioo, he 
went lo Dutch Harbor and prosecuted 
aod secured the convictiiHi of Hardy 
the murderer, the only man ever hanged 
at Nome. Mr. McGinn also prose- 
cuted the celebrated riot cases. After 
ibe afjpointment of Cokniel Crigsby at 
United States Attorn^, he was con- 
tinued in the office as a deputy, but 
resigned January 22, 1903. In April 
of that year Judge Moore appointed 
him at acting United Stales Attorney 
for the district. Colonel Crigsby be- 
ing absent in the state*. Upon Col- 
onel Grigsby's arrival in the spring of 
1903 he relinquished the position and 
opened an office lor the practice of law. He hat smce been connected with some of Uie 
tnosl important catet of the Ditlrict Court at Nome, and has acquired an extensive and 
a lucrative practice. 

Mr. McGinn was bom in Portland, Oregon, February 26, 1871. Hit father came 
to Oregon in 1854. After receiving a public school education, Mr. McGinn took a law 
courte in the Univenity of Oregon, and was graduated from that inttitution in 1893. He 
wa* associated with hit brother in the practice of law until 1896. when he went to the 
Philtppinet with the Second Oregon Regiment. He saw thirteen mootht of service, and 
wai in twenty-two engagements and tkirmithes. After he was mustered out he practiced 
law in the Philippines from June until November, returning to Portland in January, 1900. 
Since 1900 he hat been identified with the legal profetcion in Nome and has made an 
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eovutble record m « lawyer. Mr. McGinn i> codcim mnd logicsL He m Mb 
forceful in vgument, ludiiiig in induitry and zealoiu in dw punuit of m csmm^ 
MiM EIm Sealing were mairied in Nome April 20, 1904. 



WILLrAM V. RINEHART, JR. 

WV. RINEHART, Jr. it a prominwit and 
• pc^ular lawyer of Nome. He ii the log of 
W. V. Rinehart. &.. one of Seattle'* mort 
higlity etteeroed cidzeu. The Mibject of ttui dwtch 
wa: bom July 31, 1667, in Jeffcrtoo, OregoD. He 
wa* educated in Waitiington Univenity and at Ann 
Aibor College, receiving the law degree from the lat- 
ter inititutioa in 1689. He took a poit graduate 
course the following year and the Matter'* Degree 
wa* CMiferred upon him. When a *tudent in the Uni- 
veni^ of Waihington he itood at the head of hi* 
rhetoric cla*i, and at the graduation of hi* clan wa* 
awarded a gold medal for oratoiy. 

During hi* retidencc in Waihington, Mr. Rine- 
hart wa* prominently identified widt the National 
Guard, and wa* adjutant of d>e Fmt Regiment. He 
nceived a medal for being the be*I drilled man in the 
regiment He wa* Lieutenant of Co. G in the Span- 
iih'American war. 

After hi* graduation from Ann Arbor. Mr. Rine- 
hart altered the law office* of Lewii, Gibnore tc Strat- 
ton. of Seattle, and *ub*equentiy worked a year in the 
ofice of Judge Thoa. Buike. Mayor Phelpt ^pointed 
him to fill an unexpired tenn at municipal judge 
At the tucceeding election he wa* the candidate of the 
Rqjubbcan par^ for the office, and wa* defeated by only thirty-one vole*, altttough the 
balance of the ticket wa* mowed under by more than a thou*and majority. 

Mr. Rinehart came to Nome in 1900, and hai been identified with the country 
ever lince. He it a Ma*on. and *erved a term at president of the Anvil Masonic Chb. 
While in Seattle thii year he received the Temple degree. He it abo a proniinent mem- 
ber of the Arctic Brotherhood. In 1890 he married Miu Martha A. Waltz, of Am 
Arbor. Mr. Rinehart hat been raccessful in Nome, and hat a high standing m tbe 
community, both at a lawyer and at a citizen. 
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JUDGE JAMES WICKER8HAM. 

JAMES WICKEf^HAM is judge of the E)Utrict Court ol the Third Jucfidil 
Division of Alatka. When Judge Noyes was called before the appellate court 
of San Francisco to answer the charge of contempt. Judge Wickersham wu ia- 
structed by the Attorney General to hold a term of court in Nome. Ahhou^ he w*s 
in a strange bailiwick and confronted with extraordinaiy conditions. Judge WickenfaaB 
toon earned the commendation of the public and commanded the respect of btiganU. 
Judge ^X^ertham was bom in Marion County, Illinois. AuguM 24. 1857. 
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He recened hii educatioii m die common schoolt of hit native state, and was a Uw 
ittident under Governor Pahner of Spiingfield, IlUnok, from 1878 until 1880. He 
tubwquentjy filled the podlion of htw clerk in the Ceniiu Bureau of the United State* 
until 1883, whoi he moved to Tacoma, Washington. In 1684 he wai elected 
probate judge of Pierce County. Washington. He &lled this positioD for two tennt. 
He was city attorney of Tacoma in 1694 during the famous million-dollar law suit 
between Tacoma and the water company. He was successful in this litigation. In 
1696 he was elected to the legislature, and had the distinction of nominating Senator 
Forter for the United States Senate. 

June 6, 1900, he received his appointment as District Judge of the Third Judicial 
Division of Alaska, and in the following summer came to Nome by direction of the 
Uliled States Attorney Goieral and filled the position on the Nome bench until the 
appomtmoit of Judge Alfred S. Moore to succeed Atthur H. Noyes. During Judge 
^X^ckoiham's connection with the judicial affairs of the Nome District it was necessary 
for him to hok} a term of court at Dutch Harbor. He left Nome August 1 0, taking 
with him besides the officen of the court, a grand and petit jury, at there were not 
atoagh citizens of the United States at Dutch Harbor from whom to impanel a jury. 
The esse to be tried was one of great importance. The defendant was Fred Hardy, 
cbuged with murder. The result of the trial was the conviction of Hardy for murder 
in tbe first degree and he was sentenced to be hanged. 

Judge Wickersham poneues great executive ability. He has a keen intellect 
and an active mind. Possesiing a temperament indicative of nerve energy he thinks 
and work) wiA great rapidity. He is prompt In decision, aggressive in action and 
impute and determined in a course which he believes to be right. His work in Alaska 
hat obtaned for him the approval and confidence of the Department of Justice in Wash- 



JAME6 W. BGLL. 

JW. BELL is one of the bright young law- 
• yers of Nome. He is a native of New- 
bum, Tenn., and was bom August 2, 
1870. When he was thirteen yean old he 
moved to Cahfomia. He attended Stanford 
Universi^, and was graduated in 1897. He 
resided, while in Califomia, in Freuo and Vis- 
aha. During Geveland*s administration his 
father was receiver in the land a£ce at Visalia. 
After his graduation he took an elementary 
course in Uw, and subsequently read law in 
Visalia. He was admitted to the bar March 
13. 1900. and on i^rU 21 succeeding, left 
Califomia for Nome. When he arrived in the 
new mining camp he took a flyer at mining, but 
did not strike anythmg rich. October 2, 1900. 
he entered the District Clerk's office as assistant, 
and was appointed deputy district clerk Feb- 
ruary 19, 1901. to succeed John T. Reed, who 
went outside that winter. He resigned in July 
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of that yuT and went to San FTUunco with Judge Noyea, attcndinB the fanioiu trial 
in the contempt c«*ei in the United States Circuit Court at San Fiancbco. He r^ 
turned to Nome on one of the latt (teamen of the icaion, and hu lince engaged in 
the practice of hit profesiion. He wai city attorney in 1 903. 

Mr. Bell m an orator of recognized abilitjr, poaKning an eiceUent voice, an ez- 
teniive and well stocked vocabulary, and a command of words which makes him a 
conspicuous Bgure in public assemblages or before a juiy. 



QUDBRAND J. LOMEN 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT believe, in the 
Biblical injtmction to man: "Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and rtplenish the earth.*' He ad- 
mires genius, capacity to wodc, ability to do, inde- 
pendence oi character, courafc, frankness and honesty ; 
and if recent ncwqiaper and magazine articles be true, 
this category is not complete without adding, large 
families. This foreword has been suggested by the 
fact that the last census of Nome shows that G. J. 
Lomen has the largest family in this communis, five 
•ons and one daughter, and he is prouder of his 
hmily than of any success or achievement of his life. 
Mr. Lomen was bom of Norwegian parents on a 
farm near Decorah, Iowa, January 28, 1854. He 
attended the common schools of the state, Luther 
College, and in 1875 was graduated by the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa with the degree of LL. B. Two 
years later he was elected to the office of Clerk of the 
District Court of Houston County, Minn., and held 
this office for a period of eight years. Removing to 

St. Paul, he established an office and began the practice of law. In 1889 he was the 
Republican candidate for Municipal Judge of St. Paul, but was defeated with the rest 
of his ticket. He represented the trst ward in the House of Represenlatives during the 
session of 1891, and took an active part in Minnesota politics, servmg on county and 
congressional committees. 

He came to Nome with the rush in 1900, and was engaged in the practice of 
his profession until Sept I. 1903, when he accepted the office of deputy clerk of the 
U. S. District Court, at Nome. While practicing law in Nome Mr. Lomen 
acquired a number of valuable mining interests. He has been an attorney in a number 
of important cases before the District Court in Nome, notably as the representative of 
the plaintiffs in the celebrated No. 14 Ophir suit in 1901. Among other important 
cases witii which he has been connected, are the suits over No. 3 bench claim. Daniels 
Creek, the Sequoia claim on Ophir Creek, and the suit against the Wild Goose Minmg 
Company, involving the question of water rights on Ophir Creek. The importance 
of the last case mentioned was emphasized by the fact that it was the first one of the 
kind to determine the question of water rights to come before the court During his 
practice before the courts in Minnesota he was attorney for a client who received the 
largest alimony. $45,000, ever awarded in any court of the state. 
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G. J. Lomen and Julie E. M. Joys were married in Manistee, Mich., May 27, 
1878. The issue of this marriage is six children, as heretofore noted, George, Carl. 
Harry, Ralph, Alfred and Henry. Mr. Lomen is a patriotic citizen, with a hereditary 
love of the land of his ancestors, and has taken a prominent part in the celebrations at 
Nome by Norwegians of Norway's Independence day. May 17; and in the absence of 
Vice-Consul R. T. Lyng, he fills the position of acting vice-consul in Nome for Nor- 
way and Sweden. He is an unpretentious man, whose quiet demeanor conceals 
an erudite mind. His unvarying urbanity and probity are distinguishing qualities of his 
character, and make him a highly esteemed citizen. 

Mr. Lomen was one of the participants in the amusing incident of a run-away 
boat, which is one of the stories told in this volume. 



GEORGE V. BORCHSENIUS. 

THE official acts and the character of the first federal officials in Nome, who were ap- 
pointed after the enactment of the Alaska Code, have been discussed and criticised by 
newspapers, investigated by special agents of the Government; have been a bone of 
contention between poUticians in Washington, and the subject of inquiry by the Federal 
Court of Appeals in San Francisco, where the final record is written, until what is gen- 
erally known as the Nome scandals have become a part of the history of the United 
States. It is a noteworthy fact that George V. Borchsenius was the first clerk of the 
court of this judicial division of Alaska, and although he was retired by Judge Noyes 
after one year of service he was reappointed by Judge Noyes* successor to the position 
he formerly held, and in 1 904 was the only one of the first federal appointees in Nome who 
filled the office to which he was first appointed. This is due to the fact that while he 
was one of the officials of the old regime he was not a part of that regime or a party 
to it. His official acts have borne the closest scrutiny without revealing aught that was 
wrong or discreditable. In short he has done well and faithfully the work the Gov- 
ernment required of him, and has not sought to gain prestige or profit by dishonest or 
questionable methods. 

Mr. Borchsenius, who is of Scandinavian ancestry, was bom in Madison, Wis., 
July 13, 1863. When he was twelve years old he moved with his parents to Baldwin. 
He attended the public schools of Wisconsin and subsequently was graduated from the law 
department of the State University. While a resident of Baldwin he learned the printers 
trade. At a later period he engaged in the hardware and general mercantile business, 
and subsequently, with his father and brother, conducted a real estate and loan agency 
under the firm name of H. Borchsenius 6c Sons. In 1883 he returned to Madison 
and assisted in the compilation of the state census. Following the completion of this 
work he was employed in the executive office by Governor Rusk, and at a later date 
was connected with the land office. 

In 1891 he returned to Baldwin, and for a period of four years was in the real 
estate and loan business. In 1893 he went back to the capital as assistant to the state 
treasurer. He was here in 1899 when the reports of the wonderful Eldorado at Nome 
reached the states, and he determined to try his fortune in the newly discovered gold 
fields. In the spring of 1 900 he received the appointment of Clerk of the U. S. District 
Court, and arrived in Nome and entered upon the discharge of his duties July 19. 
July 13, 1901 he was retired by Judge Noyes, and it is a singular and notable 
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coincklaice that jut one yeu fnMn that date. July 15. 1902. he wat re^jpointed to 
the <^icc by Judge Moore; thcM data beiiig the annivcnaiy of hii birthday. 

Mr. Bcrchieniin hai acquired by pmcbate contidenble mining property in the 
vicinity of Nome, and hai eiqpended near $25,000 in it> devclopmenL He i> the 
owner of No. 12 Anvil Cnfk and tfaiee benchei adi<Mning and near the famou* and 
vety rich Matde claim. He ownt or hat a controlUng intemt in Speciniai Gukfa 
property from Anvil Credc to Summit Bench. Hit peniitence and ttick-to-it'tveneM 
if ihown by the fact that with all the work be fiat cained to be done pay wai not struck 
until 1904. Both the character and location of the Specimen Gulch property indi- 
cate that it ii valuable, and recent pioipecti confirm diese indication*. It requires 
courage, hope and application in thi* country to thorough prospect a mining claim. 
Twenty holes to bedrock in a claim may not uncover gold, and the next (haft may 
■trike an old channel of rich gravel Bcmdes thcK propertiet Mr. Borduoiiut owm 
•ome quartz claims between Rock and Undblom Creeks. Only a little devek>pment bat 
been done, but the proq>ectB arc favorable that exploration of the ledge will dev^p a 
quartz mine. 

September 14, 1887, Mr. Borchsenius and Miss Lula M. Bockus were married 
in Baldwin, Wis. Harold, their only child, wat boro December 4, 1S9). The 
fadier, mother and sitter oF Mr. Borchsenius reside at Madison, Wis. Hit father hat 
retired from active business. Hit brother retides in Baldwin and it engaged in the 
real ettate and loan busmest. 

A man of strong diaracter, resourceful and tactful, Mr. Borchteniut it well and 
favorably known in the political fidd of bis native sUte. He it a tUunch Republican, 
a man who b loyal to hit friends, and ^>ove all other thingt a roan who tiiet to do hit 
duty and discharge the obligations devolving upon him conscientiously, and without kmr 
of the adverse and frequently unjust criticism that comes to men in pubBc life. 



AN0U8 McSRIDE. 

ANGUS McBRlDE was bom and reared on a 
farm six miles north of Baden, St. Louis 
County, Mo.; got his early education at pri- 
vate school, at the neighborhood public school, and 
later at Blackburn University, Illinoit. die later being a 
sectarian institution of the FVsbyterian denomination. 
Hit attendance at this school shows the Scotch parent's 
bclination to have the boy tutored in the father's fa- 
vorite religion. He returned home from the university 
and worked on the farm for a few years. Tiring of the 
itow method of making a fortune, he moved to the 
West, and engaged in the real estate, abstract and loan 
business in Eureka, Kansas. He examined land and 
made real estate loans for one of the large loan com- 
panies then doing business in that part of the country, 
and vrith very good success until the panic struck that 
section and everything "went up in smoke." 

In 1890 he moved to Calilomia "to begin life over." 
Not having any capital, trade or profession, he studied 
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•tenogr^Ay and got a ponbon in the law oAce of Mi. Arthur Rodgen in San Francitco. 
He remained in that city until 1 895 when he secured a position in the office of the Southeni 
Pacific Company at Tucson, Arizona, and was with that company four ycus. He was 
also employed as cleHc of the Agricultural Elzperiment Station at the University of Arizona 
for a thott doK, ^tending all his vacations in the hilb with a burro train, and found nothing 
more enjoyable than camping out widi a good companion or two in the rugged mountains, 
at the tame time examining the many kinds of miners I'bearing rocks which are found in that 
wonderful coimtry. 

In 1900 he came to Nome, and qient the first summer traveling over the hilU to see 
what might be in store (or the chechako, and the following winter was given a position l^ 
Mr. Borchsenius as clerk in the office of the Clerk of the United Sutet District Court, which 
position he has held through the various judicial administrations. 

If all the men of the world were as honest, ai reliable and as puncliUious in the dis- 
charge of duty as Mr. McBride. this would be a dear old world. 



JOHN H. DUNN. 

THERE may be a Karmic law 
that constantly controltus. but 
the man who works, and di- 
rects his energiet with inteUigcnce, 
will overcome and dominate that 
mysterious, occult something we call 
destiny. An old adage says that 
"Every man is the architect of his 
own fortune," but the old saying 
is not complete. It should read: 
"Evoy man who applies himself 
with diligeace and persistence to the 
attainment of a purpoae in life it the 
architect of his own future." The 
man who hat accomplithed tome- 
dtiag solely by hit own endeavors 
has done more than he who has 
reached the same goal with assist- 
ancc 

A farmer's son, a school teacher 
It the age of sixteen, and by teach- 
ing acquiring money to obtain a col- 
legiate education, a law student, 
a lawyer, and finally a federal offi- 
eial in Alaska. — this is an epitome 
of tke life of the subject of this 
Ailch. John H. Dunn was bom 
in Mercer County. Pennsylvania, 

June 18, 1866. His father was a member of an old EngUsh family that came to 

America in the early part of the last century, and his mother was of German lineage. 

J<^ H. Dunn was the eldest of the children, and the death of his father 'whoi 
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the subject of diis sketch was only ei^i yean old invested him at an early age with 
the cares and responsibilities of the head of the family. When sixteen yean old he taught 
school, and die following year was a student in the Pine Grove Academy, now known 
as the Grove City College. After teaching school for another period* he attended 
the Edinboro State Normal School and was graduated from this institution in 1888. 
In 1892 he was graduated from the Alleghany College at Meadsville, with the degree 
of A. B., having received the classical course. Three yean later the degree of A. M. 
was conferred upon him. 

From 1893 to 1895 he was principal of the schools at Monaco, and from 
1896 to 1898 he was principal of the schools in Beaver, Penn. In 1894 he began 
the study of law in the office of John A. Buchanan, in Beaver, and in 1897, while 
teaching school, was admitted to the bar. The folk>wing year he opened a law 
office in Beaver, and practiced law until 1902, when Judge Moore, who had been 
appointed from Beaver, Penn., to succeed Arthur H. Noyes as Judge of the Second 
Judicial Division of Alaska, requested him to accept a deputyship in the office of 
the district clerk. He ck>sed his office in Beaver and came to Nome, and has since 
filled, satisfactorily and creditably, the position of deputy clerk in the court room, with 
the exception of two months, when he filled the office of U. S. Commissioner in 
Council, owing to a temporary vacancy. During the summer of 1904, and while 
Mr. Borchsenius was absent from Nome, he was acting clerk. 

In the fall of 1904 Mr. Dunn was appointed U. S. Marshal pending the arrival of 
Mr. Powell, who succeeded Frank H. Richards. In the summer of 1905 he was select- 
ed by Judge Moore as District Clerk, vice Geo. V. Borchsenius, resigned. 

Mr. Dunn is a student, a worker, a genial companion and a good friend. He 
is a member of the Knights of Pythias and Woodmen of the World. He was pres- 
ident of the K. of P. club in Nome during the winter of i903'*04. During the same 
period he was president of the Nome Literary Society, one of the better class of insti- 
tutions that has helped to make the long winters an occasion for instruction and self- 
improvement. 

JAMES EDWARD FENTON 

JE. FENTON is an able member of the Nome bar and a lawyer who has acquired 
* preeminent distinction in the practice of criminal law. He was bom in Clark 
County, Missouri, April 6, 1837, and crossed the plains in a prairie schooner 
with his parents in 1863. The family settled in Yamhill County, Oregon, in the 
wonderfully fertile valley of the Willamette, where his father engaged in farming. The 
subject of this sketch received a public school education and took a classical course in 
Christian College, Monmouth, Oregon. He began his career in educational work« and 
taught in an academy for two years. He subsequently studied law under Judge William 
Ramsay, of Salem, Ore., and was admitted to the bar in 1882. He practiced law at 
Eugene, Ore., until 1900, when he moved to S]x>kane, Washington, and engaged in 
practice with his brother under the name of Fenton & Fenton. In 1892 he was elected 
prosecuting attorney for the county, a majority of 1,237 votes attesting his popularity. 
In 1896 he was elected as a delegate from Washington to the Democratic National 
Convention at Chicago, and was subsequently chosen as the messenger to carry the 
vote of his state to the electoral college and cast it for Bryan. He practiced law in 
Spokane until September, 1899, when he went to Nome. He returned to Washing- 
ton that winter and went back to Nome the following spring, residing there continuously 
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until the fall of 1902. Since then he has spent his winters in the states returning to 
Nome each spring where he has a large clientage and a lucrative law practice. 
He has been retained as the leading attorney in the roost noted criminal suits that have 
been tried by the Nome court. Some of these cases have been hard fights in which 
appeals were carried to the Supreme Court, but Mr. Fenton has skillfully secured a 
verdict 

Mr. Fenton*s judgment of character makes him tactful in the selection of a jury, and 
he is fluent and k>gical in argument; but his greatest strength lies in his knowledge of the 
law, and the ingeniousness of a resourceful mind. In behalf of a client he is like an opti- 
mistic doctor who believes that **while there is life there is hope.'* He is a highly esteemed 
member of the bar, and he has many friends in Nome who appreciate his worth as a man 
as well as a lawyer. 



ALVIN J. BRUNER. 

A J. BRUNER is one of Nome's prominent citizens. He is a lawyer of marked 
• ability and a man of intellectual and moral worth. He is a son of Joseph A. 
Bruner, a Methodist minister who for thirty years followed his ministerial call- 
ing in the state of CaUfomia. No man was better known nor more universally bek>ved 
in California than Reverend Joseph A. Bruner. His mother was Margaret Morris, who 
was a member of the McArthur family of Ohio. She was a talented, self-sacrificing 
woman, whose life work was devoted to the rearing and education of her children. 

The subject of this sketch was bom in Circlesville, Ohio, August 7, 1852. He 
is one of a family of seven children, five boys and two girls. When he was four yean 
old his father moved to CaKfomia, locating first in Marysville. After obtaining; a 
grammar school education Alvin J. Bruner attended the preparatory department of the 
University of the Pacific at Santa Clara, California. He was graduated from this 
University in the class of 1872 with the degree of B. A., and received the honor of 
valedictorian of his class. He was the youngest member of the class. In 1875 he 
was selected to deliver the Master's Oration on the occasion of confernng the degree of 
Master of Arts. He studied law with the law firm of Moore, Lane, Dehnas & Leib, of 
San Jose, California. This firm was composed of some of the most prominent lawjreHi 
of the state. Mr. Bruner was admitted to the bar April 11, 1877. In 1876 he and 
Miss Martha H. Hayden, of Gilroy, California, were married and after his admission 
to the bar he moved to Arizona on account of his wife's bad health. He* resided in 
Arizona three years and while there organized the Oro Bonita Mining Company to 
operate mines in the Bradshaw Mountains near Prescott. Returning to CaKfomia in 
1879 he located in Sacramento. The death of his wife in 1880 caused him to go to 
Idaho. He established an office in Hailey, and in a short time had the leading practice 
of that community. 

While a resident of Idaho he opened the Big Copper group of mines on Lost 
River and erected a smelter. The memorable fight between the Calumet and Heckia 
Mines, and the fall in the price of copper, was the the cause of Mr. Bruner losing his interest 
in this valuable group of mines, by which a fortune was swept away from him. In 
1889 he returned to Sacramento and resumed the practice of law in that city, being as- 
sociated with his brother, Elwood Bruner, and later with J. W. Armstrong. This as- 
sociation was terminated in 1900 when Mr. Bruner came to Nome. 

During his last residence in Sacramento he promoted and organized the Dutch Flat 
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Blue Lead Mining Company, having for it* object the devdopment of the famous Bhie 
Lead of Tuolumne County. California. Mr. Brunei hai a rtputation ai a nuner and 
mining expert as well af a lawyer. He hat received lome vciy large kea fat txpatiag 
mining property, and in the practice of hit profeuion he hai made mining law a 4>eciBlly. 
He ii the owner of lome promiimg property in the Nome country, and like all other men 
who have been initiated into the work of the pro4>ector and miner, he will make a for- 
tune from the diKovery of the precious mineral or follow the alluring avocation tmtil 
the end of hit dayi. hiit law practice in Nome it extensive, and among hit clienti are the 
leading people of the country. But he finds frequent opportunities to visit claimt v^iich 
he ownt or it mtcrested in, iusi to tec bow the work it progressing and to investigate 
the pro^iecls. 

Mr. Bnmer was married a second time in Sacramento in 1900. Mn. Bruner wat 
formerly Miss Mary Putnam, a lineal descendant of Imel Putnam. Mr. Bruner it a 
prominent Mason, and in 1894 wat president of the Anvil Masonic Club, and was 
selected as the first matter of the Masonic Lodge to be instituted in Nome. 



FRANK H. RICHARDS. 

FRANK H. RICHARDS was 
appointed United States Mar- 
shal of die Sec<md Judicial 
Divimn of Alaska June 4, 1901, 
and he held the position until the 
faUof1904. He was bom in Mc- 
Henry County. Illinois, March 21, 
1656. He lived on a farm until 
he wat twenty-four years old. He 
immigrated to die Puget Sound 
country in 1 663, and was with Eu- 
gene Canfield when he made the first 
survey of Ae railroad between Brit- 
ish Columbia and Seattle. Later he 
studied law at the Columbia Law 
School and was admitted to the bar. 
but never engaged m the practice of 
the profession. He was appointed 
Harbor Commissioner of the State 
of Washington July I. 1690. and 
resigned the office in January, 1693. 
He was elected state senator bom 
Whatcom County, and served m the 
biennial session of '91 and '93. He 
was chairman of the Fisheries Com- 
mittee and the first legislator in the 
interest of the lish bdustry in Wash- 
ington. Legislation which has built up the great Bsh-caiming business on the Sound 
was introduced by him. 

The panic in 1693 swept away his accumulations and a few yean later he went 
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to Alaska. After pnMpectiDg in Soutbcuton Alaska he went to the Forty-Mile coun- 
try in 1899. and anivcd m Nome in 1900. October 8. 1903, he manied MIm Be«ue 
WUke, of Chicago. When he wu a ichool boy her father was his teacher. 



OEORQE B. GRIQ8BV 

GEORGE B. GRIGSBY came to Nome m July. 
1902, as Aisittani United States Attorney un- 
der hit father. Colonel Grigiby. He had charge 
of the United States Attorney 'i office m Nome two 
winters during hit father's absence in the itates. and 
was connected with the office until his father's resig- 
nation, and subsequently under E)ittnct Attorney HoyL 
He was bom in Sioux Falli, South Dakota, Decem- 
ber 2, 1874. He received hit education in the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota and read law in the office of 
Bailey & Vorfaees. He wat admitted to the bar in 
1 696. and <q>ened a law office in his native state. He 
practiced law for a while in Chicago, and when hit 
father organized a regiment of Rough Ridert during the 
war vrith ^»in, he received a commission as first lieu- 
tenant in his father's command. In 1900 and 1901 
he practiced law in Victor, Cok>rado. 

Mr. Grigsby ii now engaged in the practice of law 
in Nome. 
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RICHARD 8. RYAN. 

PROMINENTLY identified with civic endeavor in the earliest history of Nmm 
aitd widi early mining operationt in thii part of the peninsula, R. S. Ryan it 
one of the best known of the pioneen of this country. He wat bom in the 
Ci^ of Waterfbrd, Ireland, in 1861 . and was educated at the famous Clinquowet Wood 
College, at >^ich he attained the highest hooon. He adopted the profession of en- 
gineering and entered his father's office. Hit father was at that time the head of the 
great contracting firm of John Ryan & Sons. 

R. S. Ryan went to the United States in 1881, and immediately engaged in 
the railway contracting business, building in part the Elkhom and Missouri VaBcy 
Railroad, the Cheyenne and Northern Railway, the Colorado and Western, the Union 
Pacific, Denver and Gulf, and many branch lines. 

In 1 889 Mr. Ryan obtained options on a great tract of land of 3.500 acres, lying 
between Jersey City and Newark, and known as the "Jersey Meadows." He plaimed 
with the assistance of his associates a great manufacturing city. The work undertaken 
invoKed an expenditure of more than $50,000,000. This money wat partly raaed 
in London, but the failure of the famous banking bouse of Baring Brothen at this time, 
and the great panic of 1893 forced the syndicate to allow the project to lapse with a 
large monetary loss to themsehres. 

Mr. Ryan returned to the West, and in 1897 organized the Blue Star Navigation 
Company for die transaction of business in Alaska. In 1699 he landed in Nome, the 
fint citizen fr<»n die "outside" to step on the golden ^rct wbkh have since pnved to 
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prolific in their wealth. Since that day Mr. Rjran has been cloteiy identified with 
the growth and progren of the coundy. He was elected chainnan of the Anvil Town- 
site Committee, the first organization efected for the government or regulation of Nome. 
He has always evinced a public spirit in all matters pertaining to the future of the country. 
In the fall of 1900 an attempt was made to incorporate the city. The measure failed 
to receive the necessary two-third vote and was consequently defeated. Mr. Ryan was 
a candidate for councilman at this election, and received the highest vote cast for any of 
the nominees, and would have been Nome's first mayor if incorporation had carried. 
He was urged to permit hb name to go before the people at the municipal election five 
months later, when incorporation was carried. He declined to become a candidate, and 
has continued m the walk of a private citizen until selected in 1904 as a delegate from 
Nome to Washington. He was a member of the health committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce in the early days of Nome, and was secretary of the relief committee thai was 
organized during the winter of l90l-*02. 

Mr. Rjran's work in Washington has been helpful to the Nome country and cred- 
itable to himself. His knowledge of Alaskan afiairs is accurate and the material that 
he furnished to congressmen who have shown an interest in our part of the world has 
been of great aid in securing needed legislation. 



JAMES B. BREWSTER. 

JB. BREWSTER is the auditor of the Wild Goose Mining and Trading Com- 
* pany, and is well and favorably known in commercial and business circles in 

the Northland. He was bom in Dayton, Ohio, April 10, 1859, coming from 
old Puritan stock. While Mr. Brewster may entertain Puritanical ideas of right and 
wrong and honesty, there is nothing in his demeanor and the social phase of his char- 
acter to indicate his Puritan origin. He is a man who sees the humorous side of life, 
and would rather laugh over a good story than lecture a small boy for fishing on Sunday. 

He came to Nome on the Charles D. Lane in the spring of 1900. The con- 
ditions of the camp were all strange to him. The incidents of those early days were 
out of the usual routine of happenings that come to men in walks of life in old com- 
munities. After the arrival of the steamer, and while freight was being discharged 
and piled from a dozen steamers in a heterogeneous mass on the beach, one of the 
passengers on the Lane k>st a trunL Failing to get any trace of it or satisfaction from 
the men in charge on shore, he went out to the steamer and interviewed Mr. Brewster, 
who urbanely and suavely said to him: ** Judge Kennedy, I Mrill guarantee to get 
your trunk before dark.** The Judge thanked him and left perfectly satisfied, not 
realizing that it wouldn*t get dark for six weeks. Mr. Brewster kept his word. He 
found the trunk before darkness spread its sable wings over the land. 

After the half million dollars worth of freight was discharged from the Lane, he 
went ashore, and was directed by an official of the company to call upon John Griffin 
who had been in charge of one of the company's camps, and from whom he could 
obtain information relative to the company and its affairs which would be valuable to 
him. He found Mr. Griffin, and after introducing himself, in answer to an inquiry 
Mr. Griffin told him that he had just been in charge of a camp of small-pox patienAs. 
The interview terminated immediately. 

Mr. Brewster is both laconic and witty. During the great fight with Alexander 
McKenzie who was appointed by the court as receiver for some of the clainu of the 
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Wild Cioote Mining Company, McKenzie ihqtped 2,000 feet o[ lumber over the 
Wild Cook Company's railroad to the Wild Gooae Company't mine which he wat 
operating. The freight rate for thii hauling wai at this time six cents the foot, and 
^en Receiver McKenzie called at the office of the railroad company to pay the 
freight he was wrathful and virtuously (?) indignant over the bill. While he wat 
storming around in the office Mr. Brevnler entered, and the clerk directed him to Mr. 
Brewster as the auditor of the company and the man to apply to if he wanted a rebate. 
Turning to Mr. Brewster McKenzie said: 

"Why do you albw your men to charge such outrageous prices?" 
Mr. Brewster calmly replied, "If you don't like those prices I suggest that you 
shq> by the other road." The irony of this is apparent when it is known that there 
was not another railroad within 3.000 miles of this little line. 

Mr. Brewster is married. Mrs. Brewbter formerly was Miss Lleanor Lacy, 
dau^ter of Congressman Lacy. They have one child, Doris, a bright, sweet little 
girl thirteen years old. 



REX E. BEACH. 

REX E. BEACH is engaged in 
the manufacturing business in 
Chicago. Although a young 
man. he has "muihed" on the Yukon, 
mined in the Nome country, and writ- 
ten some very clever stories about the 
Northland. When he was in Nome 
hii friends knew his genius for story- 
lelling, but the magazines did not dis- 
cover him until he had broken away 
from Alaska, and had engaged in the 
prosaic and practical business of a man- 
ufacturer. His Northland stories, which 
have been published in some of the lead- 
ing magazines of the United States, bear 
the impress of striking originality and are 
a vivid word-painting of fact. They are 
told in strong terse English, which im- 
mediately chains the reader's attention. 
and holds him captive to the end of the 
narrative. I remember Rex Beach in 
Nome, but did not know him well. 
1 remember h (tending a minstrel show 
in >^ch he was the chief bumt^cork 
artist, furnishing the audience with more 
roerriment than ordinarily falls to the lot of the Nome citizen during his period of winter 
hibernation. 1 menbon this incident as an evidence of the versatility of a man who 
has the capacity to entertain his friends, in addition to the ability of a successful man of 
business and the genius which has given him in New York the soubriquet of "The 
Bret Harte of Alaska." 

Believing that Mr. Beach diouk) have a place in this album of Nordiwestem Ala>- 
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kans, I wrote him for a photograph and the material from ^lich a sketch couM be 
prepared, and this is his reply: 

'*I went North in '97 with the first rush, and spent two yean on the Yukon, 
mining with varying success. I say Varying' because most of the time I was broke and 
during the rest I owed o^oney. Then I went home and sparred for wind. 

**The summer of 1900 I spent in Nome, and acquired some good properties; came 
out in the fall, and went in again that winter via Katmai. Eln route I slept much of 
the time in Indian huts, acquiring as complete a knowledge of the local flora and fiauna 
as any man living — particularly intimate was my study of the latter. 

**For two years I mined in the Nome and Council City Districts; then entered the 
manufacturing business in Chicago, where I now am. With pride I point to the fact 
that I am the only college man in the first stampede who did not work his way out 
from the Yukon on a steamboat — the one I left on had all the roustabouts it needed. 
My only further claim to distinction is that I have never worn nugget jewelry nor 
sold any rich claims for a song." 

Rex Beach has a strong individuality. He belongs to the class of men that do 
things. He is esteemed among his friends because of the sunshine of his character, and 
because of his unfailing fund of wit and anecdote. The work of writing his stories is 
the pastime of a busy man engaged in another line of endeavor. 



J. F. A. STRONG. 

JF. A. STRONG published the first newspaper ever issued in Nome and the firrt 
* paper published as a commercial venture in Northwestern Alaska. This paper 
was the Nome News, and the first issue was October 9, 1899. The paper was 
a four-column quarto and soM for fifty cents the copy. The plant was brought to 
Nome from Dawson where Mr. Strong had previously been engaged in journalism. 

J. F. A. Strong is a native of Franklin County, Kentucky. After a varied news- 
paper career in many towns of the United States he went to Dawson in 1897 and came 
to Nome in the summer of 1899. He is now the editor and proprietor of the Nome 
Nugget, a semi-weekly newspaper that would be a credit to any town in the United 
States with ten times the population of Nome. J. F. A. Strong is a versatile vmter 
of marked ability, and his journalistic career in Nome has met with deserved recog- 
nition and compensation. He is a man of pleasing and magnetic personality, and 
unvarying urbanity. He has taken an active part in all civic endeavor for the welfare 
of the Northland, and his pen has been an important factor in shaping the destiny of 
this new country. 



DR. E. R. LINTON. 

ER. LINTON was bom in Toledo, Iowa, September 22, 1871. He received a 
• public school education and when sixteen years old left for Colorado. He has been 
dependent upon his own resources ever since his ear|y boyhood. He studied dentistry in 
the University of Denver, and practiced his profession six years in that city. He left Den- 
ver in 1900 for Nome, and established a dental office in the northern mining camp. He 
went out in the fall of that year and did not return until 1902. During the interim he 
W£is in Oregon. Upon his return he fitted up the finest dental offices in Nome. Like 
most of the business and professional men of Nome he has dabbled in mines, but a large 
clientele keeps him busy in his profession. 
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REV. CHARLES ELLIOTT RYBERG. 

THE REV. C. E. RYBERG 
it the putOT o( die Congre- 
gadoiuj Church at Nome. 
He k a oattve <^ Giicago, lUinou, 
and wu educated at Carleton Col- 
lege, Nortbfield. Mbn., and wa* 
gnduated widi the degree of AB. in 
1 896. He began preaching when 
be vra* a tludent at college, and 
iDodestly claimt to be nothing more 
than a "lay preacher" now. Before 
commg to Alatka he wu pactor of 
one of the oldest churchet in Min- 
newla, at Cannon Falli, and was 
engaged in pioneer religioiu work. 

A chum of hit boyhood dayt, 
who had struck it rich at Nome, 
wrote him and urged htm to come to 
Ala^a. He accordingly left his 
work in Minnesota and started for 
Nome. Arriving here in the sum- 
mer of 1 900. he secured a situation 
ai foreman cm No. 9 Anvil Creek. 
After he had worked Iraig enough 
loieciir(Ja"gnib-«take"andhorte, he rev. c. b. rtbero. 

went to die Kougarok District on a 
pnMpecting trq>. During this trip 

be located a claim on Carfidd Creek. After returning to Nome he had an ofier of 
$I5,0C0 for this property. But the prospects he had obtained from the proper^ 
made this offer look like a bagatelle. He went to the state* that fall, and came back 
dte following spring with a big outfit lo work the Garfield claim. But the prospeda 
be bad obtained were decqitive and what had appeared to be a very rich claim 
proved to be valudett. 

Mr. Ryberg returned to Nome late in the season without a dollar. He walked 
the streets of the town discouraged and hungry. He had seen the seductive glamour 
of proqiective weaMi; now he fully realized the dejection causd by failure, intensified 
by poverty. He was endeavoring to arrange to return to the states when Missionary 
Kartson wrote him from Unalakleet asking him to c<me to the mission and help with 
the work. This letter caused him to change hit plaiu. He went to Unalakleet and 
lent his services to the mitsionary vrotk, assisting in many ways from pottoAce clerk 
to general chore boy. 

Returning to Nome in the spring of 1902, the Rev. M. Fowler, yiho was pastw 
of the Congregational Church, urged him to stay and assist in the church worL He 
staid and thus became pastor of the Congregational Church, as Mr. Fowler returned 
to the states during the sununer season of 1902. Mr. Ryberg is an aggrestive minister. 
He believes in fighting tin. He is a man with a strong individuality and is an eamcal 
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•nd elective worker. During hk miniiterial career in Nome he hu been the agent 
(or the ettabliihmeni of the Quartz Creek Miuion for natives. Thii work was begun 
under hii lupervition in the faU ctf 1903, and at the ckwe of latt leaion 100 Eikiiim 
or more had been gathered at thii miuKin. It ii not generally known that N. O. 
Hultbergt a layman, ^o wai lent by the Swcdiah Miuionary Society to establiab 
an industrial ichool am«ig the natives at Golovin Bay, and who subiequendy becamr 
a mine operator in the Nome cotmtry, hiroished the funds with which to establish tM 
Quartz Creek Mission. 



BEVERLY B. DOBB8. 

WHILE B. B. DOBBS is well 
known in Northwestern Alas- 
ka, he is also known among the 
pbotogrephen of the United States as 
the man who received one of die gold 
medhls given by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition as an award for his 
pictures of the Eskimo. Mr. Dobbs 
is a photogr^iher who has been identi- 
fied with Nome since the beginning of 
1900. The excellent character of his 
work may be seen by the illustrations 
in this book, as most of the photographs 
from which these iUustralions were 
made, are reproductions of Mr. Dobb's 
pictures. 

He was bom near Marshall. Mis- 
•ouri, in 1 666. He is a farmer's 
son. He moved ^vith his parents to 
Nebraska in 1876, and learned pho- 
tography in Lincoln. He went to 
Washington in 1688, and located in 
Bellingham. where he conducted a gal- 
lery for twelve years. 

Attracted by the Nome gold fields, 
be went north in the great stampede 

of 1900, and has been every summer smce then in Nome. He [m>bably has the 
largest collection of Seward Peninsula views that ever have been made. His studies 
of the Eskimo show careful and painstaking work. The best evidence of the char- 
acter of his work is the fact that he received one of the six gold medals awarded at At 
St. Louis Fair. 

May 20, 1896, Mr. Dobbs and Miss Dorothy Sturgeon, of Bellin^uun, were 
married. Mr. Dobbs is an industrious photographer. In addition to being well b- 
formed on the technical and mechanical features of his profession, he has the perception 
of the artist, and is constantly on the alert for new features, striking scenes and 
attitudes, and endeavoring to reproduce the varied forms of expression which the artist's 
eye sees; and herein his work obtains its individuality. 
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DR. EDMUND MARBURG RININGER 

THIS is the story of a busy and a useful life, a story of work, strenuous work, in prq>ar' 
ing for the active duties of a profession dedicated to humanity, and the practice 
of the profession after surmounting the obstacles that lay in the way of the 
acquirement of the prerequisite knowledge. A busy life is necessarily an eventful one. 
It is filled with action, with shifting scenes and changing colors. These scenes depict 
''enterprise of great pith and moment,** and reveal the possibilities of human achieve- 
ment, the success that waits on purpose and effort. No matter what the line of en- 
deavor, whether it be high or humble, work is the only method of accomplishing the end. 
"There is no royal road to success,** and the story of Dr. Rininger*s life is a lesson 
for ambitious young men whose environment is a bar to their hopes. 

Bom in the little town of Schellsburg, Pa., March 7, 1870, of Pennsylvania 
Dutch parents in whose veins was an infusion of Celtic and Gaelic blood, he inherited 
the robust physique that belonged to his Dutch ancestors, their persistence and will, 
together with the quick perception, discernment and intuition of the Celt and the unflag- 
ging industry of the Scot His father was a cabinet maker who moved to Kansas and 
engaged in farming, and two years later, in 1876, removed in a prairie schooner to 
Ohio. Most of the boyhood days of Dr. Rininger were spent on a farm near Tiro, 
Ohio, where he obtained a common school education. AXHien a mere youth he taught 
jchool during winters, and with the money thus earned attended the summer terms of 
the O. N. U. at Ada, Ohio. After three years of this kind of work he attained his 
majority. During this period he was ambitious to go to West Point, and tried to get 
the appointment. General Sherman interceded for him. Dr. Rininger*s father was a 
veteran of the civil war, aand had been a non-commissioned officer in Sherman *s army. 
The young aspirant for a cadetship worked hard and faithfully to prepare for the 
€3Uunination and felt confident of his ability to win in the contest, but politics instead of 
merit determined the selection. 

When this road was closed he made up his mind to be a doctor, and began the 
study of medicine in the office of Dr. Hatfield, of Crestline, Ohio. From May until 
October, 1891, he worked with all his zeal and industry in Dr. Hatfield*s office. He 
then entered the Ohio Medical College, which he attended for a year, during which 
time he was a student under Prof. Tom Hayes. He then went to the Marion Sims 
Medical College of St Louis, where he did as Alexander Hamilton did when he 
came from the West Indies to the Colonies to be educated: requested the privilege of 
graduating as soon as he could pass the examination. This was granted, and by aris- 
ing at 7 in the morning and working until 2 A. M. he was able to finish a three years* 
course in two years, receiving at graduation next to the highest honor in a class of eighty-two 
students. During this period of hard work he received great assistance from Prof. 
Given Campbell, by whom he was drilled and coached. After graduating, the position 
of assistant to the chair of Bacteriology and Physiological Chemistry was tendered him. 
He went home on a visit, got the opportunity to take a doctor's practice in New 
Washington, a neighboring town, and settled down to his life work. By 1896 he had 
paid off his school debts and accumulated a little money, and he started west with the 
intention of locating in some live mining camp. He traveled until 1897, and at one time 
thought of locating in Salt Lake. He passed the examination of the State Medical 
Board of Utah, and opened an office, but went to California a few months later. 

Attracted by the Kk>ndike boom he started for Dawson, but too late to get in 
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that season, 1897. He stopped in Douglass, and hoe conceivecl the idea of opeomg 
an hospital at Sheep Camp on the Pyea TraiL He foiesaw the congested conditioo 
of travel, the hardships, illness and acddents which would beset this trail the next wpmg 
when the eager gold seekers, ignorant of the trials that confronted them* would make a 
rush for the northern goM fieMs. He put up a drug store, erected an hospital that con- 
tained twelve beds, and hired two trained nurses. The history of the trials and suf- 
fering on the Pyea trail in 1898 has never been written. There was an epidemic of 
oerebro spinal menengitis and typhoid pneumonia, and many accidents. A great snow- 
slide two miles above Sheep Camp killed fifty-six people. There were hundreds of weary, 
heart-sick travelers, v^hose malady could not be reached by medicines. Dr. Rininger*s 
hospital accommodations were inadequate. Not more than twenty per cent of the ailing 
could be received at the hospital, but the doctor never failed to respond to a caD if it 
were possible to attend. Day and night, from February 1 to June 1, he was busy, 
much of the time on horseback, between Lake Lindeman and Dyea, a distance of twenty- 
five miles. Mrs. Rininger was with him, assisting him in his work. 

When the army of gold hunters had passed over the trail, leaving their dead buried 
by the way. Dr. and Mrs. Rininger went to Lake Lindeman, buih a boat and foDovred 
the procession to Dawson. As the Canadian laws would not permit him to practice his 
profession he turned his attention to mining. In partnershq> with A. S. Kerry he 
worked with a large force of men on No. 1 1 above Bonanza, and operated successfully 
the first steam thawing plant with points in the Klondike country, the thawer being an 
invention of a miner by name of Van Meter. During this winter he operated on GoU 
Bottom, Quartz and Hunker Creeb, but as he did not find mining profitable he de- 
cided to go to Nome. 

He arrived in Nome September 20, 1899, bringing with him a supply of drugs 
obtained in Dawson aand St Michael, and opened the Pioneer Drug Store, the first in 
the town. He began the practice of medicine, and the demands for his services have 
kept him busy ever since, except the time he has spent in the states. At the close of 
navigation in 1900 he was appointed by public mass meeting as one of three delegates 
to Washington to place before Congress the need of better laws for Alaska. Sam 
Knight and Capt. G. B. Baldwin were the other members of this committee. Dr. 
Rininger was instrumental in having a bill appropriating $25,000 for the care of the 
indigent sick of Alaska introduced in the Senate. It passed the Senate, but was IdDed 
in the House. Dr. Rininger spent a month in Washington trying to secure the passage 
of this bill. His experience in Alaska had shown him the dire need of such a measure. 
While in Nome the Chamber of Commerce had raised $3,000, and placed it in his 
hands to provide means for the care of unfortunates who were ill and without means, 
and it was apparent to all Alaskans that the Government should relieve our citizens of 
the great burden of private charity, which humanity, in the absence of Government aid, 
demanded that they should carry. 

Dr. Rininger went from Washington to New York, and took a post graduate 
course, which was the primary object of his trip to the states. The following spring 
he brought his family to Nome with him, his wife having gone out from Dawson in the 
spring of *99. In the early part of the season of 1902 he established an hospital m 
Nome, and turned it over to the Sisters of Charity later in the season when they ar- 
rived in Nome. This institution is now known as the Holy Cross Hospital. He went 
to the states in 1903, and spent the winter In New York, doing laboratory and cKnical 
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%»ia^ Retiming the following ipnng. he raumed hb pncdce. In the fall of 1904 
Dr. Rmmger left Nome, and located in Seattle, wtiere he purchaied a pretty home. He 
fitted iq) oAcei to the Alaika Building. The(e office* are aplendidly equipped. 

July 1 1, 1693, Dr. Rininger and Miu Nellie Powen were married at Tiro, Ohio. 
They have one child. Dorothy Helen, bom February 2. 1900. Dr. Rininger it a 
big roan, phytically and mentally, ponening a strong and magnetic penonality, native 
ability and the geniui of indmtiy. With all the work he hat done and it doing, he 
find) lime to acquire and abtorb ^e newest ideas pertaining to hit profeition. 



DR. GEORGE HERBERT HUNTINGTON REDOING. 

IN the spring of 1850B.B. Red- 
ding arrived in San Francitco. 

He was one of a company of 
young men that brought a icliooner 
and a cargo of lumber around the 
Horn to California. When they got 
into port diey found the market well 
stocked with lumber, and prices of 
this commodity comparatively low, 
but a small invoice of canned lob- 
sters which they had. sold readily 
at the rate of $5.00 a can. If they 
had brought canned lobilert instead 
of lumber they would have made a 
fortune. Mr. Redding was the ton 
of the American consul at Yar- 
mouth. Nova Scotia, at ^^tich place 
be was bom. He was a man of 
native intelligence, good education 
and strong character ; and he hat leit 
an interesting and con^>icuous record 
in the ear^ histoiy of the stale of 
Califomia. He wat luccessful in 
mining ventures and business ' enter- 

pritct. followed joumaliun for a ,,„ ^. ^ n n,,-|„,jj;,; 

time, wat in the legislature when 
the capiul was in Benecia, Blled the 

position of the first secretary of slate, and in later years took a great interest in 
culture, tiie preservation of game and the propagation of hth. He was thi 
president of the Fish Commission of California, and to him is due th( 
formation of this commitiion. 

Half a century after the arrival of B. B. Redding in San Francisco, hit ton. 
Dr. C. H. H. Redding, came to Nome, and brought a cargo of lumber, and found 
the market in a condition similar to the market hit father found fifty years before in 
Califomia. When the news of ^e wonderfol gold fields of the Nome region wat 
authenticated in 1899, Dr. Redding and Count Jacques des Garett chartered the 
schooner Annie M. Campbell. Sht was loaded with 750,000 feet of himber, and 
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despatched at a date in the spring of 1900 that would enable her to reach the northem 
mining camp as early as it was practicable for vetteb to arrive. The owners of the 
cargo sailed later on the steamer San Jose, and got into Nome on the flood tide of the 
human sea that poured upon these shores in that memorable year. When the Doctor 
arrived he found a city of white tents, the beach piled and strevm with freight, dis- 
order and confusion everywhere, prices of town real estate sailing upward like rocketo, 
(to come down later like sticb), and charges for primitive hotel accommodations at 
the rate of $1.00 an hour. They Bnal|y succeeded in leasing three fets on the Sandspit 
at a monthly rental of $750. The sum of $12,000 was paid for lighterage to the 
S. Y. T. Co. After the lumber was dumped on the beach, the labor required to haul 
it and pile it in the yards cost $10 a day for each man empk>yed. This is a glimpse 
of the conditions in the spring of 1900. 

While tliis venture was not the financial success anticipated at the beginning. Dr. 
Redding remained in Nome for two seasons, and wound up the affairs of the business 
so that a balance has been shown on the profit side of the ledger. Their company, 
the Riverside Lumber Yard, furnished most of the lumber for planking the streeU of 
Nome, and at this writing holds city warrants bearing interest for lumber furnished in 
the spring of 1901. During the winter of 1900-'01 he took an active interest in 
theatricals and amusement features for the public, and did a great deal toward making 
the long tedious winters something more than just endurable. In 1903 he and A. H. 
Dunham purchased the Geiger toll bridge, which has since been acquired by the city. 
He is interested in mining property in the peninsula, and is vice president of the Alaska 
Placer Mining Company, with holdings on Flambeau River. This is the first Nome 
company organized under the laws of Alaska. 

Dr. Redding was bom in Sacramento, Cal., Dec. 16, I860. He is descended 
from the early Massachusetts Cok>nists, who came to America in 1634 during the 
regime of Governor Winthrop. He traces his lineage through his mother's family to 
Israel Putnam. Dr. Redding was educated in the schools of Sacramento, the Cali- 
fornia Military Academy of Oakland and the Urban Academy of San hrancisco. 
He received his degree in medicine from the Cooper Medical College, and was gradu- 
ated from Bellevue Medical College, New York. He spent three years walking the 
hospitals of Europe, during which time he visited nearly all the notable cities of the 
Continent and of England. Returning to CaUfomia in 1889 ht practiced medicine 
for eight years in San Francisco. He was the first house surgeon of the San Fran- 
cisco Polyclinic. He was police surgeon of San Francisco in 1894, and was also 
the surgeon of the Midwinter Fair. He relinquished his practice to engage in mining 
on the Mother Lode in California. After selling the famous Tarantula Mine he went to 
Karluk, Kodiak Island, in 1898, and relieved his cousin, J. A. Richardson, superin- 
tendent of the fish hatchery of the Alaska Packers Association. He was in Karluk 
a year, in charge of this extensive industry. Dr. Redding has made five trips to Alaska, 
three to Nome, one to Karluk and one to Sitka. 

He has two brothers, Albert Putnam, secretary Pacific Surety Co., and J. D. 
Redding, the latter one of the leading members of the bar of California and New York, 
and a prominent club man, who attended Harvard at the time Theodore Roosevek was 
a student in that college. Dr. Redding is a man possessed of a broad education and 
a liberal mind. Extensive travel and association with the better class of people in 
foreign lands have given him a wide view of life, and furnished him with an interesting 
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fund of anecdote and incident. He tiai a predilection for art and natural hittoiy, 
and itudicd painting leveral yean. He taJut great pleasure in collecting thingi that 
are rare, odd and unique. An interior view of a room in his Nome residence it shown 
in an engraving in this volume. It is filled with Alaskan curio*. 
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DR. EDMUND E. HILL. 

AMONG Nome's early settlers probably do one a 
better entitled to a place in this work than is 
Dr. Edmund E. Hill, die subject of this sketch. 

Dr. Hill came here with the big ni^ of 1 900 and has 

been a respected resident of Nome ever nnce. In the 

early days of the camp, when the town vnt really 

without government, and overrun with the scum of the 

earth. Dr. Hill, at the presiding officer of the board 

of directors of the Chamber of Commerce, took the 

initiative in ridding the town of the undesirable ele- 
ment. A sufficient amount of money was raised and 

the disreputables were rounded up and deported on 

the last boat that left at the dose of navigation, much 

to the gratification of Nome's citizens. Later he was 

a prime mover in the organization of ^at is known 

as the "Second Consent Government," which was or- 
ganized by the merchants and property owners of the 

city and which continued in the management of affairs 

until the incorporation of the city of Nome in 1901. 

The Doctor was health officer and city physician dur- 
ing that period and gave his services gratuitously. It is said of him that never a poor 
miner without money and in need of medicine and medical attention was turned away 
from the Doctor's door. He is known For his charitable actions to the miners both near 
and far. and many a sufferer has reason to remember Dr. Hill kindly. 

He is a nabve of San Francisco, California, and was bom November 21, 1 868. 

He was graduated from the Cooper Medical College in the class of '95. and pri« lo 
coming to Nome held several important official positions in San Francisco. He has a 
predilection for politics, and when the second election for the incorporation of Nome 
was held the Doctor took a leading part in the fight for incorporation, which was car- 
ried by an overwhelmmg maiority. To his efforts is due in a great measure the in- 
corporation of Nome. Uncle Sam's most northerly incorporated town. He has served 
in the common council of Nome, and as chairman of the finance and building committee, 
supervised the construction of the City Hall and the Dry Creek Bridge. The Bel- 
mont Cemetery and the abolition of the obnoxious dog license tax, which imposed a 
great hardshqi on the prospectors and miners, are measures which he championed, and 
should be credited to his diligent work. He has twice been health officer of Nome. 

Dr. Hill is a practicing physician and the proprietor of the Cut Rate Drug 
Store in Front Street He is also interested in a number of mines near Nome. The 
Doctor has a genial personality. Hit ample face is always beaming with a smile, and 
if there be the least bit of a silver Kning in a cloud it reveals itself to him with such 
luminority that the cloud it dispelled. 
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DR. H. 8. MOORE. 

DR. R S. MOORE &nt came to Nome in the hU of 1902. He retunwd to tbe 
ttatcs, where he tpaH tbe nicceeding winter, coming back to Nome tbe follow- 
ing ipring to become aMociated with Dr. f^bger in hit extemive practice. 
During the winter of 1903- '04, and ^ile Dr. f^ininger wat in the EJuteni ilatea. Dr. 
Moore had charge of tbe office and aB tbe work connected with it 

IHe wai graduated from the Indianapob Medical College of the Unvenily of 
Indiana, in 1 900, and entered the amy at Firit Lieutenant Aitbtant Surgeon. He wai 
with the 158di Indiana Regiment during the war wiA Spain. After tbe regmoit 
wat mustered out in 1699 he took the examination of tbe United State* army fat 
aniitant turgeon, and wai assigned to the barracki at Sl Louii. From St. Looi* be 
was tramferred to the Pretidio at San Franciico, and then sent to tbe PhilqifMnet, wbae 
he was promoted to <~^pt»in Asiittant Surgeon, U. S. He wat attached to the army 
service during a period of two years b the f^ilq^ines, and came to Alaska soon after 
hit return from the islands. 

During hit stay in die PhiHppinei, the country wat ravaged by die plague. In 
smne districts diere was an i4>palling death list of nativt inhabitants. Dr. Moore vtJ- 
unteered bit services, and was assigned to one of the worst districts of tbe island. 
and bad charge of it until the abatement of the dread malady. 

Dr. Moore it a native of Indiana, and wat bom October 26, 1674. Altfaou^ 
a young man, he has bad a wide and varied experience in the practice of his profcsticHL 

He bas traveled exlcniivcly, during which he devoted some time to the ttudy ti 
medicine in Milan, Italy. He is a man of education and high social and profetsionai 
itanding, possessed of quiet dignity and executive ability, and is a strict adherer to 
die ethics of hit profession. 



DR. ALBERT L. DERBYSHIRE. 

DURING die past diree years Dr. A. L. Derby- 
ibire bas filled die position of Assistant Sur- 
gecm of tbe U. S. Marine Hoq>ital Service in 
Nome. Tbis position places him in charge of the 
bo^ital and quarantine work, and requires him to 
inspect all vessds arriving at Nome. Dr. Derbyshire 
bas discharged his duties faithfully, and in a manner Id 
receive die commendation of the pubUc. Many times 
in midsummer he hat been awakened after midnight by 
a buttling agent of a tteamer, and has obligingly 
arisen from bit bed to go out and inspect a vessel, al- 
though the regulationi of his department did not re- 
quire him to work at these hours. But he is an old 
resident of Nome, and understands die conditions here 
— the uncertainty of the weather, and the value to 
steamship companies of a smooth sea when cargoes 
are to be ditcbarged, or patsengert are to be binded. 
Frequently storms come up suddenly, without an hour's 
warning, and lush the sea into fury so that steamers '-*^ 

have to seek safety in an anchorage five or six miles 
from land, or shelter in the lee of Sledge Island, twenty miles 
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prompt TopooK lo calk for hit official lervke «t all houn it commendable and hat been 
hej^ful to ■teamthip companie* and the public 

Dr. Dedqnhire ii a native of Franklin County, Indiana. He was born May 
23, 1651. When a young man he learned telegraphy, and wa> eropl^ed at a telegrapli 
operator on the Wabaih Railroad for a period of lix years. It twa« during thit time he 
began the itudy of medicine. He afterward conqiteted hit medical education in the Ohio 
Medical G>llege at .Cincinnati and Indiana Medical College at Indianapolii, and wat gndu> 
aled from the latter inititution Feb. 18. 1866. He began the practice of medicine in Con- 
nenville, Ind. In 1667 he moved to San Diego, CaL, and practiced in San Diego and Fi 
Cajon Valley. He ipoit a year at Cedrout Iiland, Mexico, as physician for a mining com- 
pany, and moved to Oregon in 1 893, locating at Stayton, tevenleen miles from Salem. Five 
yean later he moved to Portland where he resided until the q)ring of 1 900, when he came 
to Nome. He tried his hand at mining for a couple of yeart, but resumed the practice 
of hit profcttion in 1 902, subsequently receiving the Government appointment heretofore 
noted. \^ 

Dr. Derbythire wai manied in 1679. Tbe istue of this marriage it a dau^ter, 
Laura, now twenty-three yean old. Mr*. Derbyshire died in 1682. Thirteen yeart later 
he contracted a second marriage with Mits Frands A. Briggs, of Stayton. Oregon. Dr. 
Derbyihire is a courteous gentleman, and a man of worth. 



DR. W. d'ARCY CHACE. 

DR. W. D'ARCY CHACE it a "sourdough" by 
virtue of all the attainmentt, having been a resi- 
dent of Alaska and the Yukon Territory since 
1896. He is not one of the old gray-bearded argo- 
nauts, as he wat bom in San Francisco. Cal.. on 
I4«llowe'en. 1673. He attended die public schools 
of San Francisco, and was graduated by the Medical 
DqMrtment of the University of CaEfomia in die 
clan of *96. In tbe month of June of the year of hit 
graduation he accepted the position of company sur- 
geon of the A. C Co., and immediately tailed for 
the con^iany't poti at St. Michael. At that time St. 
Michael was the most important station in Northwett- 
cni Alatka. The reminitcencet of hit year's tojoum 
at Sl Michael would make an interesting chapter. 
In 1897, when hit cmtract c^ired, he quit the 
enq>loy of tbe company and prepared to return to 
San Frandtco, but while waiting for a steamer, news 
of the Klondike strike reached him. He changed his 
plant and Went to Dawson, arriving in July of '97. 
After a summer's work, the robbery of hit cache and a threatened shortage of provisions 
caused him to go to Circle. He practiced medicine in Circle during the winter of '97-'98, 
and in the early tpring returned to Dawson over the ice with a dog team. During the 
'99 newt of the strike at Nome was confirmed in Dawson, and Dr. Chace 
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arranged to come down the river in the Merwin* but at the vessel did not sail, he and 
Dr. T. B. Craig and Frank Wickery started for Nome in a small boat. Twenty miles 
below the mouth of the Tanana the freezing of the Yukon made it necessary to devise 
other means of travel 

Hiey went into camp, and remained here until the middle of January, when they 
made another start for Nome with two sleds loaded with their supplies. Three dogs 
were hitched to one of the sleds and two men of the party to the other sled. Each team 
worked tandem. After traveling one day and a half, and when the Doctor was in 
the harness, they saw the trail of a solitary man pulling a sled. The trail criss-ciossed 
the regular trail in a manner that indicated bewilderment of the lone musher, and they 
were not surprised when they came upon a heap of snow, a man wrapped in a robe, 
with a piece of frozen bacon and a razor lying by his side. The bacon was his only 
food and the razor was his means of cutting it. But the unfortunate man was in less 
danger of starvation than of freezing. The weather was very cold, sixty degrees bekw 
zero, and the man had lain in this bed five days. A camp was hurriedly made, and an 
examination showed that the unfortimate was frozen beyond any remedy that could be 
administered on the trail. His hands were partially frozen and both feet were frozen 
to the ankles. To save his life it would be necessary to have the best surgical skill 
under the most favorable conditions. There was but one thing to be done. Leaving 
Mr. Wickery in charge of the camp, the doctors put the frozen man on a sled and 
started for the Tanana Military Post, sixty miles distant in the direction whence they came. 
In the first day's journey they covered forty-five miles and killed the faithful little leader of 
their team by overwork. Hiey delivered their charge to the commander of the post the next 
day. Both of the victim's feet were amputated and parts of his hands were cut away. 
He recovered, and in 1902 was in Nome. His name is Frank Connor. This is the 
brief story of an incident of the trail, a peril of winter travel in Alaska, and the heroism 
of men who are among the pioneers of the Northland. 

Returning to the camp. Dr. Chace and his companions continued their journey 
leisurely to Nome. At the mouth of the Koyukuk Chris Neibuhr, who has since become 
one of the successful miners of Nome, joined the party, and all hands reached their 
destination early in the spring. Dr. Chace went to the Kougarok country soon after 
his arrival in Nome, and helped to organize that district. He returned from the Kou- 
garok the middle of April, and during the summer of 1900 practiced his profession in 
Nome, and subsequently conducted Cribb*s drug store. He was acting city physician 
and health officer in l90l-*02 during the smallpox scare, and was assistant city phy- 
sician in 1903-*04, and the city council elected in April, 1904, appointed him city 
physician, which position he holds at the date of this writing. He is one of the charter 
members of Nome Aerie No. 75 F. O. E., and is physician to the order, besides being 
surgeon for mining companies and several large operators of mines. 

December 3, 1903, Dr. Chace was married to Delia Body, of Seattle. He is 
a young man, at the age when many men are just beginning a professional career, but 
he has a past rich in experience and filled with strenuous endeavor. The Arctic winlen 
have not chilled a temperament that is warmed by the sunshine of a genial nature. The 
v2Lst North, with its freedom of the frontier, has strengthened and broadened a mind 
naturally intuitive and carefully trained in the science of medicine and the ethics of life, 
as well as in the ethics of his profession, and helped to make him a type of the best class 
of Alaska pioneers. 
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DR. JOHN M. SLOAN. 

DR. SLOAN it a prominent and 
(ucccmIuI phyaiciui oi Nome, 
who came to thit country to 
mine. During the fint three yean ol 
hii rendence in Seward Peninsula he 
prtxpected and mined in the Gold Run 
region, and carried a pack on his back 
through a large area o( the n»them 
country. He it a native of Huron 
County, Ontario, Canada, and began 
this Kfc with the first day of the new 
year, 1666. His ancetton were 
Scotch, and after graduating from the 
Clinton Collegiate Inttitute and the 
Manitoba L'nivenity he went to Scot- 
land to perfect hi* education for the 
profession he had selected, and was 
graduated from the Edinborough and 
the Glasgow Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons. From the Edinborough CoP 
kge he received the degree of L. R. 
C. P. and S., and from the Glasgow 
College, L F. P. S. After graduating 
be went to London, and q>cnt a few 
months in the Moorfield and London 
Hoipitali. 

When he returned to America he went to the United States, and located in Chicago, 
where be began the practice of medicine. This was in 1894, and during that year he 
recerved the appointment of Professor of Surgery in the Harvard Medical College. Ljiter 
he was Instructor of Surgery in the Post Graduate Medical College of Chicago, and hdd 
both of these positions when be started for Nome in the Spring of 1900. 

After arriving in Nome he went to the Port Clarence and York Districts, and was 
one of the first in on the Bluestone strike, which at that time promised to eclipse the strike 
on Anvil Creek. The prospects were not reabzed, but there is gold in the country, and 
with plenty of water, the utilization of which will require the expenditure of considerable 
money, the hopes of the early explorers of this country may be realized. After three 
years of hard work and the privations incident to camp life far away from a base of 
supplies. Dr. Sk>an returned to Nome and opened an oflice in the Golden Gate Hotel. 
He immediately met with (he recognition which ability and thorough education always 
command. His brother. Dr. W. Sloan, it the operating manager of their mining inter- 
etlt, >^ch are extensive, comprisbg gold mines in the Bluestone and Gold Run country 
and tin properties in the vicinity of Ear Mountain and eltewhere in the York District. 

Dr. Sloan's sli^t physique is a parcel mostly braint and nerve*. Guided by an 
unening intuition and equipped with die very best education, possessing natural ability 
and the skill that comes from experience. Dr. Sloan tried to spoil a good physician to 
make a miner. 




J. M. SLOAN. 
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DR. W. SLOAN. 

DR. W. SLOAN was born in Ontario, Canada, in 1869, where he spent hit earfy 
life on a farm. After securing a public school education he passed a teacher's ex- 
amination and taught school for three years. He was graduated from the Detroit 
Medical College in 1 896. The next year he spent at the Chicago City Hospital, preparing 
for practice. He left Chicago for the Yukon country during the winter of 1 897-*98« by 
way of Edmonton Trail, and after spending a year and a half on the trail, succeeded in 
reaching Dawson in 1 899. Remaining at Dawson only a short time, he pushed on down 
the river to St. Michael, en route to Nome, landing there late in the fall of *99. He prac- 
ticed medicine at Teller and Gold Run during the winters of 1900-'01-*02, and became 
interested in property in Gold Run region, where he has operated since 1900. In the 
winter of 1903«-*04 he was in Solomon, practicing medicine, but gave up practicing his 
profession in order that he might give mining his undivided attention. He has traveled 
over the northern part of Seward Peninsula and owns considerable property m the York and 
ShismareC country. While this property is practically unprospected, every indication points 
tovrard favorable results. Some of his property in this section is located near Ear Mountain, 
and is quartz, shovring valuable assays from the croppings, in gold, lead, copper and silver. 

He believes this to be the best quartz section ever found in Alaska, and intends to 
devek>p some of the most promising of his property the coming summer. 



QEORQE MURPHY. 

THE political histoiy of Alaska and the municipal histoiy of Nome, would not be 
complete without mentioning George Murphy, as he has been identified with al 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the community, and twice visited Washing- 
ton to obtain redress and secure necessary legislation from Congress. 

Mr. Murphy participated in the Klondike stampede in *97, and he, with several 
of his company, was the first to prospect and produce results from the celebrated French 
Hill, on Eldorado Creek. He returned to his old home in Montana, intending to return 
to Dawson in the spring, but after arriving in Seattle, concluded to embark for St Michael, 
with the intention of investigating the reported strike on Anvil Creek. 

Tlie outk>ok at Anvil City, upon his arrival there, was certainly not propitious, as the 
rainy season had begun, and there was but little in sight to encourage the new arrivals. 
There was but one claim on Anvil Creek, No. 8, beknging to Mr. Price, that was produc- 
ing any results. As but few of the new comers had found sufficient courage to leave camp, 
they were very skeptical about future developments. 

Tlie season being very wet and disagreeable, the tundra was aknost impassable for 
man or beast, and the indications for business were not of the best. But Mr. Murphy con- 
cluded to remain during the summer; and the latter part of July pay was struck on the 
beach, and Mr. Murphy found himself involved in business matters to such an extent that 
before the last boat departed for the outside he had concluded to cast his fortunes with the 
new camp. 

The political situation at Nome for the coming winter was not of the brightest Citi- 
zens and miners had held an election in the fall for a municipal form of govenunent, but as 
Congress had not provided for such a procedure, the so-called Consent City Government 
had no legal standing. The closing of the mining season left a great many idle people in 
the camp, and enforced idleness soon brought its usual result— discontent, and criticism of 
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those who had political positions. A great many complaints, some valid and some other- 
wise, were made. Matters at last assumed a critical shape, and Lieut. Cragie was presented 
with a petition, though not generally signed by the best citizens, to declare the existing 
municipal organization without authority to enforce its ordinances. 

Mr. Murphy was one of the business men chosen by Lieut Cragie to listen to the 
grievances, and he labored industriously to uphold and support the existing municipal admin- 
istration. But not even the persistent and conscientious efforts of the leading business men 
were sufficient to sustain the fast falling government, and realizing that some form of au- 
thority should be organized, a committee consisting of Mr. Murphy, Maj. Strong, Judge 
Rawson, CapL Siem and Authur Pope, met and organized a chamber of commerce, 
that was so necessary and entered so prominently into the life of the community. 

The chamber of commerce assumed as near as possible charge of all public utilities, 
care of the streets, sanitary conditions, hospitals, police and fire departments, and its ad- 
ministration was conducted with credit to its members. Tlie health of the city was good, 
the law was respected, and there was no kss of any consequence by fire. 

Mr. Murphy entered actively and zealously in all duties emanating from this body, 
and by his example encouraged a full attendance at its meetings, and insisted that members 
should serve on appointed committees, and as chairman of the executive conmiittee was 
instrumental in directing the different departments. 

Alaska, like all frontier parts of the United States, had long been neglected by G>ngress, 
and the matter of sending a delegate to Washington, to ask for some legislation in 
conformity with the needs of our fast-growing little city and territory, had been discussed. 
Tlie duties of a delegate naturally aroused a great deal of discussion, and just what he 
should advocate, and just what was needed, constituted the principle theme of discus- 
sion for a kng time previous to election. 

The friendship of the prospective delegate was eagerly sought by different factions, 
those factions consisting principally of the adherents of the federal court on one side, and 
those who believed that the decisions of the court were not such as were consistent with 
law and justice; each side hoping to select a representative who would favor its interest in 
Washington. 

Mr. Murphy's successful handling of public affairs, and high personal integrity, made 
him a kgical candidate for a representative, but he insisted that it would be impossible for 
him to take any part in the controversy at Nome, and should he be sent to Washington, he 
would not advocate any measures that did not pertain to the public welfare of the territory 
at large. 

The chamber of commerce, by a unanimous vote, elected Mr. Murphy, and instructed 
him to advocate such measures at Washington as he thought necessary and that might arise 
durmg his sojourn there, and his selection justified the judgment of his friends. Although 
a stranger in Washington, he secured one-half of all the revenues and licenses collected 
within municipalities in Alaska for school and municipal expenditures, a measure of in- 
calculable benefit, as thereby a quarter of a million dollars has been retained in the territory 
for public needs. 

His mission being successful, he was again induced the following year, this time by the 
city council, to return to Washington the next season, and attempt to secure the remaining 
half of all revenues and licenses, and while not securing immediate passage of all this very 
necessary and appropriate measure, it was framed and introduced under his direction, and 
passed at the next session of Congress. 

Mr. Murphy, while in Washington City, labored earnestly and zeakudy for all meas- 
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ures that in his opinion would be of benefit to the great Northwest, and that while 
friends felt that his mission had been far more successful than the most aanguine had 
reason to predict, he has felt that there is a great deal yet to be done. 

Mr. Murphy has not always confined himself to civic duties. He has been active in 
his siq>port of all public enteiprises, hospitals, libraries, and all matters that would tend to 
improve the intellectual standard of the comnumity; and particularly has he been active in 
the siq>port of religious institutions, encouraging churches of different denominations, be- 
lieving that a friendly rivalry between churches brings forth the best material in alL 

Mr. Murphy, while not an active partisan, believes that the citizen can best serve his 
country by beknging to one of the great political parties, and be has always been identified 
with the Democratic party; has never occupied a public office, but accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Democratic Central Committee of Helena, Montana, in 1 897, was a ddegate 
from Nome to the National Democratic Convention at St. Louis in 1904, and was 
selected as chairman of the Alaska delegation. 

Mr. Murphy was bom in Carrolton, Illinois, July 22, 1862. He was reared on a 
farm and educated in the public schools of his native town. When twenty years of age 
he went west, and after a long and arduous trip, located in Montana, where he followed 
various business enterprises until the Klondike excitement in 1897. Soon after receiving 
news of the Kkndike strike he started for the new gold fields via Skagway and Dyea Pass. 
Like the other pioneer prospectors who went to Dawson, he built a boat on Lake Linde- 
man. He arrived in Dawson October 3, after a trip of fifty-eight days, and engaged in 
mining and merchandising until the following fall, when he went out for the winter, visiting 
his old home in Helena, Montana, intending to return the following spring. Upon arriving 
at Skagway in the spring of 1 899, he learned that the ice in the lakes had not broken, and 
he returned to Seattle to purchase merchandise to take to Dawson. When he arrived in 
Seattle the Nome excitement was at its height, and he changed his plans and secured passage 
on the steamer Roanoke, bound for Nome and St. Michael. He has since been identified 
with the commercial interests of Nome, and is the owner of both city and mining property 
in the town and district. 

Mr. Murphy is an earnest, sincere and just man. He has always taken a deep interest 
in politics, and has been foremost in the advocacy of measures for the public good. What 
he has accomplished for Alaska, and for Nome in particular, entitles him to an honorable 
place in the annals of this country. 

BEN 8IM80N. 

BEN SIMSON was bom in Middletown. New York, February 20, 1874. and 
began business in mercantile lines in Suffem, New York, when he was seven- 
teen years old. In 1898 he and his brother Abe started for Dawson. They 
had a narrow escape from the great snow-slide at Sheep Camp, and subsequently 
lost most of their outfit in a tent fire. 

Not meeting with success at mining in the Klondike gold fields, he turned his 
attention to merchandising. He went outside in the fall of 1898 to buy goods, and 
got back to Skagway in January with a three thousand-dollar stock, which hie took 
to Dawson. In the summer of 1899 he bought two claims in the Forty-Mile countiy, 
and nearly froze to death the following winter while doing assessment work. He got 
a letter from his brother Abe, who had gone to Nome, telling him to go to thfe states 
and buy a stock of goods, and get it to Nome at the earliest possible date. In the 
spring of 1900 he was "Johnny on the spot.'* The firm of Simson Bros, made money 
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in Nome, and ii now one ot the largeit mercantile institutioiu in Northwettern Alaska. 
Ben Simaon b a broad-gauge metchant, with a qiirit (or Ing undertakingi. 



ALBERT U VALENTINE. 



AL. VALENTINE came to 
• Nome in 1900 ai manager of 
the Nome Trading Company, 
a mcKantile inititution which loon ac- 
quired a ^lendid reputation (or hon- 
eiQr of butineM methodi and the high 
gnde goods it »q>pEed iti patron*. Mi. 
Valentine wa* elected to the Nome 
council at the municipal election held 
in April. 1902, and wai unanimoualy 
•elected by thai body a« mayor of 
Nome. He ditcharged the duties of 
thii office with marked ability. 

Mr. Valentine wat bom in Fon- 
tanelle, Adair County, Iowa, June 18. 
1 868. He went to California with his 
paients in 1675. The death of his 
mother a few wceki after their arrival, 
wa> the cauae of the boy going to Se- 
attle to reude with his uncle. Mr. 
Valentine 'i education was obtained in 
the Seattle pubUc schoob. At the age 
of sixteen he began to eam his own 
livelihood. In 1686 he was employed 

Iqr the Puget Soimd and Gray's Har- '" "" "* 

bor Railroad Company as a member of 

the surveying party. Tfati empk>yment probably determined much of his future career. 
From 1687 to 1690 he was m the Seattle city engineer's office. Later he was as- 
sociated with the Northern PaciRc Railroad Company, in connection with the Seattle 
terminals. From 1892 to 1697 he was assistant engineer and chief clerk of the O. I. 
Ca. now the Pacific Coast Co. In 1697 Mr. Valentine was empbycd by the North- 
ern Pacific Coal Company, but went back to the O. 1. Co. in the fall at manager of the 
■tore at Franklin. Here he remained until 1699. In the following year he came to 
Nome, where he resided three years. He is still interested in mining and ditch property 
in die Nome country. 

At the slate and county election in 1904 Mr. Valentine was elected to the office 
of mntym oi King County, Washington, a position which his training and wide ex- 
perience eminendy qualifies him to lilL February 14, 1694, Mr. Valentine married 
MlN Martha Sidebotham. The issue of this union is one child, Albert L. Valentine, Jr., 
bom October 13. 1896. 

Mr. Valentine u an Iwnest, sincere man, and was recognized as one of Nome's 
progressive and public-spirited citizens. 
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W. J. 8CANLAN. 

WM. J. SCANLAN, one of the popular young 
men of the Nome country, wai bom in 
Ourleitown. Mau., May 20. 1874. He 
lecdved hit education in the public (choob of hit na- 
tive ttate and (he Allen Inttitute of BotUm. He hat 
BUed the potitiom of private lecretaiy to leveral multi- 
miUkmairei in the Eatt. and alto acted in the capacity 
of lecretaiy to a number of cotporationt. 

In 1901 he went to Nome a* the tecretary of 
wveral mining conq»niet opetatiog in Seward Penin- 
•ula. Prior to gomg to Nome he was a broker in 
the city of New York, engaged in the bond and mort- 
gage bwineia. He hat traveled exteniively in America 
and abroad. He hat q>ent every tummer tince 1 90 1 
with Major H. L. French in the Nome country, in 
the hithful discharge of a lecretaiy's work in connection 
with the enteipritet in which Major French is engaged. 

Mr. Scanlan and Mitt Katharine M. Hagan 
were married in New York February I, 1905. Mr. 
Scanlan it a genial man whote companionable nature 
hot made him many friendt b the Nome country. He 
■cei life dirough the «yei of an optimitt. and is sur- 
rounded by an atmoif^iere in which doudt never can 
obfcure tbe i 
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p. B. MeLEOO. 

PB. McLEOD it identified with the shipping 
• and transportation interests of Seward Penin- 
sula, owning vessels and barget in the coast 
trade. He was bom in Toronto, Canada, September 
9, 1670, and received a public school education in 
hit native city. He went to Chicago when he wat 
fourteen yean old, subtequcntly moving to Seattle, 
where he lived for ten years, and followed the business 
of a dry goods merchant. He sold out in 1 900, and 
since 1901 has been connected with the shipping 
business of Nome. 

For the past Iwo seasons Mr. McLeod hat been 
the agent at Nome (or the steamer Corwin. Captain 
Wett, roaster. The Corwin wat formerly a revenue 
cutter, and it the first vessel arriving at Nome in the 
spring, and usually the last one to leave in the (all. 

Mr. McLeod's name reveals hit Scotch ancestry. 
He it energetic in business, a true friend, and a man 
of strong character. 




P, B. McLiKOD. 
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HARRY 0. STEEL. 



HARRY G. STEEL, editor and 
manager of the Nome Newi, ii 
a native of Penn^fvania. where 
he ^>ent hii boyhood days and received 
hit newq>aper tiainmg. He it the 
youngest *on of Col. J. Irvin Steel, 
tieMurer of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, and one of the oldest living 
newnpaper owneit in the Keystone 
State, having been actively engaged in 
the profession for near half a century. 
The hther and dve sons own in all 
buiteen newqwpen. 

H. G. Steel was city editor of the 
Ashland Evening Telegram, Mauch 
Chunk Daily Times and Pottsville 
Daily Republican prior to 1 693, when 
be purchased die Siamoldn Daily f-ler- 
ald. All of these papen are published 
in PennsyWania. In 1699 Mr. Steel 
to^ a seventy-^ve Um plant to Dawson 
and started the Daily News, the first 
daily newqiaper in the Klondike. That 
fall he sent a plant to Nome and diere 
established the News, the first news- 
paper in that camp. He went to Nome 

in die spring of 1900, and assumed the active management of the News and has since 
been at the head' of that paper. When the wireleu system was completed between St. 
Michael and Safely, Mr. Steel had the distinction of receiving the (iret commercial mca- 
sage over the Ibe. and the News received and printed the firet wireless press messages re- 
ceived m the North. 
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JOHN L. SANDSTROM. 

JOHN L. SANDSTROM is a Nome miner who owns some promising pnqieTty. 
He vras bom in Ahon, Norway, August 12, 1666, and received his education 

in the public schools of Norway. He went to America with his parents in 1665, 
and resided for a year in Chicago. In 1666 he went to Los Angeles, and a year later 
to Portland. Oregon. During the early nineties he resided in Sih^er City, Idaho, and 
for a period of five years was engaged in quartz mining. In 1699 he proqiected in 
the Bufialo Hump country, and came to Nome in 1900. 

For three years he was mine foreman for Magnus Kjelsberg, operating property 
in the Nome District. Mr. Sandstrom is the owner of No. 2 bench on the left fork 
of Dexter Creek. He is one of the av/nm in the Louisa and Golden benches adjoin- 
ing this property. 

In 1693 he and Miss Amanda Pctenon of Boise City, Idaho, were married. 
They have two children, Esther and Horala. His home is in Portland, Oregoa Mr. 
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Saii<litToni s an energetic and induitnout num. and hk i 
(be mott favorable put of the Nome Diitricl. 



JOHN L. BEAU. 

JOHN L. BEAU hat an enviable reputation in Nome a* a rdiabU niacfaant and 
tqiMR man. He bai buik hit bunncM, one of tbc rooct cAonve of Seward 
Pcoimula. by bonot metbodi^ In the early dayi he told iboe rtringt in St 
MichacL He came to Alaska to Uazo a trail to fortune. He biew there wai "no 
ngral road to nicceM," and there wat not an honorable endeavor nor any land of 
legitimate labor that coiiU invair hii dignity or thwart hb puipoie. He bai attained 
ibe lucceM that waitt on induttiy, and hat won the eiteem and conBdeace of the men 
of die Northland. 



CHARLES Q. HOR&PALL. 



CG. HORSFALL wa< bom in 
• Dobyshire, Elngland, July 5, 
1859. He immigrated to 
America in 1669, and settled in 
Kooklyo. Hit hther iiJMequently 
purchaied a flooring mill on Long Ul- 
aad. where he wai initiated in the 6r*t 
■ of hii vocation a> miller and 




C. -G. HonfaU resided m New 
York until 1892, when he moved to 
Salt Lake City to inttaD roller ma- 
chinery in the plant of ibe Inland 
Cr^Ul Salt Co., at Sahair. Utah, re- 
taining hit petition OS tuperintendent, 
until 1900, when he resigned in order 
to become a mnnber of the Utah- 
Alaika Mining Co., and joined that 
memorable rush to Nome. 

Unlike many others that came ro 
with that stampede, Mr. Honfall't 
faith in the ultimate devekipment of 
Seward Peninsula never wavered and 
the present operations have fully sus- 
tained his opinion. 

March 14, 1902, Mr. Horsfall 
began the couttruction of the Nome River bridge, his associates bong A. A. Nicbol 
and J. A. Groger. Tliis was the fourth bridge constructed at thtt place, the ihm 
others succumbmg to the storms and ice a few weeks after completion. Mr. Honfal 
strongly mainiabed, in opposition to the opinion of several military officers, that it was 
possible to erect a bridge at a reasonable cost that would withstand the eJementt. Hii 
judgment, bated on experience in dock and bridge building in New York, has been 
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HORSFALL. 
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verified by Uk ilnicturc that ipuia Nome Riva. Boynlon & Nicholson were the 



Mr. Honfall and hii wife are well and favorably known in diii part of the North' 
land. They were married in Nome, having met for the lirat time in the Northern mining 
camp in 1900. 

JACK HINES. 

THE likeness herewith presented is that of Mr. 
Jack Hinet, a Kentuckian by birth. For 
&ve yean he has inhabited and traversed tiie 
wild* of Seward Peninsula in quest of tiie gold 
wdiich is always "over the next divide." His ad- 
ventures and experiences would read like die most 
dramatic fiction. 

In regard to the native question, an import- 
ant one in this country, Mr. Hines advances the 
foUowiug theory: "As sure as civilization is des- 
tined to advance in this far Northland, just so sure 
is tbe decline and fall of the native inhabitant 
ineviuble. I have seen the native in his most thriv- 
ing and progressive conditim, L c, when the 
presence of the white man wa* not nigh to engender 



JACK HINES, 




In his observation* of die character and custom 
of dM various tribes, the interesting fact is dis- 
ckwed, diat die strain «^cb shows all the char- 
acteristica of die North American Indian is more 
inclcpendent and loathe to deviate ham the custom 
of hi antecedents. The Elskimo vdio inhabits the 
coast is an aborigene, Kkewise is the Indian of the 
riven and woodland. A vast ditference is per- 
ceptible in the races. Tlie E^imo is susceptible 
to tbe degrading iofluesce of the unscrupulous white man; the Indian is not. 

The primitive days of diis country witnessed many a bloody warpath, and the 
legends of the Woodland Indian lead one to believe that the Eskimo was generally the 
aggresKtr and likewise the vanquished. 

There is probably no one in this countiy who is held in higher esteem by the 
nativea than Mr. Hines; nor who imdentands them more thoroughly, nor who has a 
more complete knowledge <A their dialects and language. 



BRUIN BIT A OUN AND BROKE THE BREECH. 

ONE of die best bear stories I ever heard is an bcident of die winter of 1 903''O4 
on Seward Peninsula. This story has the merit of being true. Two Scandi- 
navian prospectors were in the mountains smne thirty miles from Nome during 
a part of this winter. One day two bears were seen in the vicinity of their camp. The 
proqKctors were armed with a repeating rifle and a shotgun, the latter being used for 
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hunting ptannigan. One of the men to^ the liBe and the other the ibotgun, loaded 
widi bird ibot, and they ttaited tita the bean. The man with the ibotgun did not 
inlend to do any killing. 

By making a detour, tiicy came apoa theii quany. The man with the rifie Mpar- 
ated from hit companion and look a ihort cut m order to get in a poiition where he 
could get a ihot at the game. Tbe man with the ihotgun lettuily walked around die 
mountain in the direction the bean were traveling. Suddenly, and without warning, 
he heard an ominoui growl, and above him and not twenty feet ditfant, itood an 
CBormoui brown bear. The animal charged toward him. and before the hunter couM 
fire, graq>ed the muzzle of the ihotgun with hii teeth. At thii imtant the hunter pulled 
both briggen, diacharging both baneb into the bear'* throat The animal rolled over 
dead, having iMoken the gun barrek from the itock at the initant the gun Wai diicharged. 

1 taw thii bear when it wa* akinned, and the carcan bore evidence of the trttfh 
of the itory. I law the gun barreb, dented by the bear's teeth, additional evidence 
that it 11 a true itory. 



LEON A. I^RIMORE. 

LEON A. LARIMORE wai 
bom in St Louii in 1 369. Hii 
father wu John W. Luimore. 
a wheat and grain merchant who con- 
trolled at one time the elevator qvtem 
of St Louii. Hii mother wat Mist 
Cariiile, tbe firter of Judge S. S. Cw- 
litle. of Seattle, and Jame* L Cariiile. 
poatmaiter of St Lam, 

He received hit early education in 
St Louit and afterwardi attended col- 
lege in Tennenee. When he con^ileted 
bit education he entered a bank in St. 
Louis and lerved at clerk, but toon 
after, receiving a pditical appointment, 
he made politics his profettion until 
ttmck with the gold fever in 1898. 

He then went a« far north at St. 
Michael, wliere, hearing nunon of a 
ttrike having been made in the Nome 
district, he went to that region and lo- 
cated a number of claims. He and his 
partners constituted wliat has since 
been known as the Nome-Sinook Min- 
ing Co., and slaked the territory now L. a. i.arimorb. 
occupied by the town of Nome. Since 
that time be has been engaged, with varied success, almost continuously in mining. 

In 1901 he married Mits Jessie Gambrill. of St. Louis. Mr. Larimore po«- 
sessei a strong tense of duty and honetty, and is highly cstcenied by kyal friendt who 
know hit worth. 
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EDWARD 8. 

THE authoi of thit book was bom on 
a (ann near Alton, 111., May 22. 
1859. Hii «arly education was 
obtained in a Ettle brick ichool hoiue and 
in the Beldt and woods sunounding his 
boyhood home. When he wat nineteen 
year* old he went to Cahfomia, and pur- 
chased a half interest in a Holliiter news- 
paper, and from that date until 1 900 he 
wat connected, in a modest way. with 
Paciiic Coast ioumalism. 

In 1 900 he came to Nome to make 
a fortune out of the mines. Failing to find 
nuggets in the lands of the tea-shore, or 
the root! of the tundra mots, he was glad 
to accept a potitioD on a Nome newqupei 
at pick-and-diovel wages. During a resi- 
dence of near five yean in the country he 
gathered die material for this book, and a 
quantity of other material, including notes 
for other books and magazine stories, which 
will fumiih him picaiant and, he hopes, 
profitable work for the next two yean. 




A SPOOK PILOT. 

THE ditcoveiy of gold on Candle Creek furnithet a fint clasi spook story. The 
man «^ brought the fint news of the Candle Creek strike, and who it gener- 
ally accredited with being the discoverer of gold on thit itream, is G. W. 
Blankenthip. He started from Nome in the lummer of 1901, his destination being 
Kotzebue Sound. He loaded his supplies into a small boat, and without a companion, 
hoisted tail on a perilous trip up the coatt through Bering Strait and around the Arctic 
coast line to his destination. After arriving in the Arctic Ocean he wat blown out to 
tea by a furious gale, and for teveral days wat in the floating ice of the ocean. In the 
peril of thit critical tituation he wat directed and assisted by a spook guide, witliout 
whose aid. he claims, he never would have reached shore. He sayi that the spook tat 
in the stem of the boat, and by motioning with iti handt, diitcled him how to iteer 
while he pulled at the oan. He recognized the qiirit at the thade of hit deceased 
father-in-law. Not only did the tpook astist him to get back to land, but it directed 
him where to go to find gold, and foDowing these directions, Blankenship knt do time 
in ascending the Kewalik River to Candle Creek. 

He located a large number of claims on Candle Creek, most of which were 
valuable. This is the ttoiy that Blankenship to!d me. The reader may accept it or 
reject it, accwding to his point of view of the thingt that are not "dreampt of in our 
philoscqihy." 
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MAROONED ON 8LEDQE ISLAND. 

LATE in the seaBon of 1899, Jerry Gaivin, Frank Riley, Harry Dobson, William 
Jones, and another man, had a dangerous experience and came near losing their 
lives on a prospecting trip to Sledge Island. This island, which is a mile or 
two in extent, is visible and about seventeen miles distant from Nome, being nine miles 
from the main land. Mr. Galvin and his companions started from Nome late in the 
season in a dory to prospect on the island for quartz. Before they reached their 
destination they met a floe. This ice had not formed solidly and was of a variety 
known as mush ice. They were only about a mile from the island when they came 
in contact with the ice, but it required the work of near half a day for them to get 
their boat to a landing place at their destination. Upon reaching the island nearly ex- 
hausted, and some of them almost frozen, as the weather had turned intensely cold, 
they were confronted with the problem of how to get back. 

After building a fire, Mr. Galvin started on a trip of exploration. At the further 
end of the island he found an old igkx). But after arriving heile he saw some very 
queer tracks in the snow ^^ch had recently fallen. Very plainly they were not human 
tracks, nor were they bear tracks. He followed the spoor with some trepidation. 
What was his surprise, on peering into the igloo, to discover a man busy working over 
a kyak* a native skin boat Accosting him, he learned that the poor fellow had been 
shipvoecked, and had reached the island without food or means of making a fire. He 
had been three days on the island and was nearly frozen. The peculiar tracks were 
due to the fact that he had cut off the sleeves of his coat and wrapped them around his 
feet to keep them from freezing. The man was blue with cold and nearly famished. 
He was taken back to the camp, where a roaring fire and food restored him to his 
normal condition. 

The next day the floating ice filled the sea between the island and the main land, 
and this condition prevailed for a week or more. The party took with them food for 
only a few days, and the siq>plies were soon exhausted. They had a shotgun and 
ammunition, and as this is the period of the year when wild water fowl are on their 
southerly flight, they were able to kill ducks upon which they lived for a period of 
nine days. 

After being on the island twelve days, it was apparent that an effort must be made 
to get to the main land, as otherwise starvation awaited hem. Mr. Galvin, who as^ 
sumed the leadership of the party, had noticed every day the condition of the ice, and 
he saw that from the shore to within a distance of a mile of the island the ice seemed to 
be anchored. Between the island and the anchored ice a strong current carried the 
floes so rapidly by that it seemed like foolhardiness to attempt the crossing. Bui in 
his observations he noticed that every morning there was less motion, the current flowed 
less swiftly, so he determined to make an early start and get across the floating ice 
during the time when there was least danger. On the morning of the twelfth day 
they all started. Traveling over moving ice is an ordinary daily experience for the 
natives durmg the winter season, but to white men who were strangers in this country, 
it looked Kke marching to their death. Hiey made the trip, however, without mishap. 
After reaching the anchored ice it was found necessary to make several wide detours, 
as this ice was filled with lakes. In crossing the channel it was necessary at times 
to get on a cake of ice and ferry themselves over to another cake. Each man was pro- 
vided with a k>ng ice-pole which enabled him to accomplish this feat without difficulty. 
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AT SEA IN A 

ONE qf the aoit dnbc amI 
wiqK opoiaco «< tke pcopk 
m die jHMff qf 1903. Mr. 
Noar, was at York aad ilaitnl ob a tap 
hcto canoe ob die beach, ke coscIkU ikal il woyd be 
by water diaa by fool averiand. hijMij 

a fneod qf hii. The kMia of k was eadlf ircMrd. and be Uied T^ 
to Tia Gty awl bnag die canoe back A 
lea Dear die diore appeared to be 
t tapped with white<aps. Mr. Corbelt ilnidc d la haf ibe 




fio sooner had he and hk compankw konched the Ettk boat diaa ibe wind picked 
it 1^ and whkkcd it out to tea. Thqr cKrted al dieir Acn^di ia an altcapt la get 
back to die diore, but die ef oit was oKleM. Several poopk who were at York, 
witocwfd what appealed to be a catastrophe, bat were pu w ukss lo render assislnKe. 
Dr. Parmalce, the tin operator, olered $1,000 lo any penon who wndd rcsoK the 
BMn in the frail craft But there were no means of rescue at hand. 

When Mr. Girbett discorered diat it was iiniiisilik lo get back In land be 
knew that their only hope of safety ky in their abiEty lo keep ibe boat faom bcjaf 
swamped tmtil the wind carried them to sonie place of safety. He knew in a iragoe 
way that King Isknd, the rodgr idand which rises out of Bering Sea, and which his 
been made famoos by the Arctic Clif Dwellen who inhabit it, vras s omew h ere m the 
course the wind was taking them. Mr. G>rbctt steered the craft and the other man 
paddled. They were toon amidst tumultuous waves and the danger of wreck was 
always imminent Mr. Corbctt was an experienced boatman, and in all probability 
to this fact is due the successful termination of their hazardous trip. At one time the 
little boat was caught on the crest of a wave and seemed to fly through the air for a 
distance of two hundred or three hundred feet. This was the most remarkable part of the 
journey. 

Hiey launched the boat at nine o'clock in the mommg, and at twelve o'clock that 
night they reached King Island, forty miles from shore. Mr. G>rbett was so exhausted 
that he had to be assisted by the natives up the steps cut in the precipitous sides of the 
isknd. He slept in a cave dweller's home that night. The next morning, the wind 
having abated, he hired the natives to take himself and his companion back in one of 
their krge skin boats. Upon their arrival at York they were aeceived as people who 
had come back from the grave. All hope that they would ever again be seen alive 
had been abandoned. Mr. G>rbett's wife had been notified of the fact that she was a 
widow, an erring but good intentioned friend having traveled on foot continuously for 
leventeen hours to convey to her the sad news. 

This is the narration of the facts without color, of a true story. It is only one 
of many experiences simikr in adventure and "hair-breadth 'scapes" which have over- 
taken many of the pioneers of the Northland. 
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J. A. HALL'S HARROWING EXPERIENCE. 



IT DOES not seem possible that a man could be lost in an Arctic wilderness for 
sixty days, and for forty days of that period subsist upon moss and roots, and 
survive the ordeal. James A. Hall had this experience in the Port Clarence 
District in the summer of 1900. He started out on a prospecting trip from Teller with 
two companions. He could not travel so fast as his companions. There weie no trails, 
but Hall knew the course they were going and* expected to overtake them when they 
went into camp. He trudged along all day and most of the night, as it was a period 
of die year when there is no darkness in this country. Finally, worn out by fatigue, 
he wrapped himself in his blankets and went to sleep. When he awoke the landscape 
was obscured by a dense fog, and as he did not have a compass, and as there were no 
bearings or land marks by which he could obtain an idea of direction, he soon became 
bewildered and realized that he was lost. He walked all day and when overcome 
by weariness, camped again. He seemed to be in a labyrinth of swamps and hills, all 
of which k>oked alike. In his pack was a food supply for a few days. He divided 
this up into rations, allowing himself only one slice of bacon a day. He was a strong, 
robust man, and in the early part of this trying experience anticipated no serious diffi- 
culty in being able to extricate himself from this Arctic soUtude. But as he wandered 
day after day without seeing any trace of human being or habitation, the seriousness of 
his situation was forced upon him. 

When his food was exhausted he had recourse to such herbage as nature stintingly 
furnishes m this country. He ate everjrthing in the way of roots and plants that ap- 
peared to be edible. A few days after he was lost he counted his matches and by 
dieir number kept count of the days of his wanderings. In the meantime searching 
parties had been organized, but they were unable to find any trace of him. As the 
weeks reached into months his energy and vital force were steadily exhausted. Rainy 
weather set m and the cbuds hung over him continuously, but still he tramped on, be 
knew not whither. 

Finally, after two months of lonely wandering, he laid down to die. He was on 
die banks of the Agiapuk River. The rains had swollen the stream to a flood, and 
the waters were rapidly rising. While lying on the ground, waiting and praying for 
death to come, the waters of the river rose and submerged his feet. He shrank from 
die gurgling monster that was reaching for him. With a last effort he grasped a 
willow bush and dragged himself to a position of immediate safety. He was so weak 
that this effort left him in a half conscious condition. He heard ^the report of a gun, 
and a moment later a wounded ptarmigan lit within a few feet of him. In a little 
while, which seemed to him an age, he saw a man in pursuit of the bird. He tried to 
shout, but his voice was so feeble that he feared that he would not be able to attract 
die attention of the hunter. In describing the incident, the man who rescued him said, 
that when he heard the voice he thought it was somebody calling from a long distance, 
aldiough the man was lying within twenty yards of him. 

When discovered. Hall was emaciated and k>oked more like a mummy than a 
living man. A boat was secured and he was taken down the river to Tdler. For 
weeks after the rescue it was a serious question whether he would live. He finally re- 
covered, but it is probable that not one man in a thousand would have survived the oideal 
through which he lived. 
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A NOVEL RUNAWAY. 

YOU may have heard of many kinds of runaways, from the bolting of an ox team 
to an elopement in high life. In the days of proud Rome there might have 
been chariot runaways; wild engines have caused consternation on railroad 
tracks, and captive balloons have broken their tethers and flown away; but whoever 
heard tell of a horse running away with a boat on the high seas? It happened in 
Alaska. In the summer of I900, G. J. Lomen, W. H. Davis, — > — . King, Henry 
Anderson, and a man who had been a representative of the Smithsonian Institution, 
started from Nome to Sinuk in a boat. The first few miles were covered without inci- 
dent or effort, as a favorable wind filled the sail of the little craft But the wind died 
and the mariners took to the oars. This was hard work, and after pulling several hours, 
some men and a horse were seen ashore. One of the boat's crew, who may have been 
at one time master of a tow boat on a canal, suggested making a landing and negotiating 
the hire of the horse to tow the boat the balance of the way. Acting upon the sug- 
gestion, satisfactory arrangements were made, and the horse was hitched to a long rope 
made fast to the mast of the boat Mr. Lomen was at the helm, and one of the party 
walked behind the horse to hold up the singletree and prevent it from striking the horse's 
heels. Everything worked smoothly for awhile, and the man who suggested hiring the 
horse, patted his head, smiled complacently and dozed in the boat 

The sea became rougher, and the hefansman found it necessary to steer the boat 
farther out in order to avoid the breakers. This effort to dodge the bickers dragged 
the horse into the water; he got frightened, began to kick, the man dropped the line that 
held the singletree, and the horse ran away. The boat cut through tho water, throwing 
the spray like a racing yacht The man at the helm saw some people launching a boat 
a short distance up the beach, and a collision seemed Inevitable. 

**Cut the tow line I*' he shouted. 

But the man who started to execute the order was possessed of more thrift than 
good judgment in such an emergency, and he tried to untie the rope from the mast. A 
collision was imminent, as the launching party was only a short distance away. Mr. 
Lomen put the helm down hard, and the craft obeyed, and pointing seward, dragged the 
horse into the surf, where he came near drowning; but this maneuver stopped the run- 
away. In the readjustment, the towline was hitched to the hames of the horse's harness, 
and the balance of the trip was made without incident 



PLAYED HORSE WITH A STOVE PIPE. 

IN the winter of 1900 skiing was quite the fad, and skiing parties could be seen 
on most any fine day, coasting down the bank of Dry Creek, at Nome. There 
were cabins built ak>ng under the bank of the creek, and the snow was so deep 
that the cabins were entirely covered; nothing being seen of them but the stove pipes 
sticking up. One fellow, in going over a cabin, conceived the idea of straddling the 
stove pipe, but his legs not being as long as they should have been, the cap of the 
stove pipe caught him in passing over, so he **played horse** the rest of the way down 
the hill with the pipe. He also forgot about the three barbed wires with which the 
pipe was anchored to the top of the house, and one can imagine his predicament with 
the triangle of wires dangling after him, the stove pipe and one wire between his legs, 
and the other two wires fastened to his legs by the barbs. 



..J 
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SHE STUCK IN THE MUD. 

IN 1900 dicre were places m the main street of Nome where the mud and muck 
were of treacherous and uncertain depth, and it required courage and a pair 

of stout legs to navigate die primitive thoroughfare. A feminine chechako at- 
tempted to cross the street, and got mto a bad place. Her eSort to get out increased 
the difficulty and added to her perplexity. No one happened at the moment to be 
near at hand to help the poor woman out The Erst man to observe her predicament 
was a kodak fiend. The woman was standing thif^ deep in the tundra mire, her skirts 
gadiered around her waists, and her agony was finding vent in a flood of tean. 

**Just wait a moment, madame, and I will help you out,*' said the camera man, 
as he focused die unhappy picture and snapped the shutter. The ludricous situation 
made die frightened woman laugh through her tears. Then the kodak man got a board, 
and went to the rescue. 



THE ESKIMO'S TONIC. 

THE Eskimo word for whisky is tonak. I discovered its deriviation by accident in 
die story of an old whaler's early voyages to Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 
He spent a wmter at St. Lawrence Island, and a native of some note on the 
island, attached himself to the old whaler and reveled that winter in white man's 
**kow-kow.** The whaler had a sideboard well stocked with whisky, and as he 
liked the Eskimo, he gave him a drink occasionally, prefacing the treat with the remark: 
*'Well, Joe, it's time for us to take our tonic." 

The native assumed that tonic was the name of the stuff. Tonak he called it, 
and tonak it is today to the natives of Cape Nome and adjacent country. 



INNUIT NAMES. 

The names selected by Eskimo for their children, like the names of the North 
American Indian, frequently have a significance that suggests an incident connected with 
some physical or mental peculiarity of the child. Ahbok means **look up;" Kingkik 
means *'lost one tooth;" Ayownok means "blind," and Chelu signifies "deaf;" Chaka- 
wana is an Eskimo name of snow-bird. Alluna is an Eskimo name, the meaning of 
which is "dish of cranberries," and Allungow means "eat with a spoon." Kongoyou 
is the "smiler," Koregah is the " white fox," Kownah is "deer fat," and Koopah is 
"jewel," Kakana is "fishing," Konwichea "mountain climber," and Keligabuk is mam- 
moth." Numneh means "evening star." Shekwinyekpowro means "autumn day," and 
Ungunnayo means "looking for a mate." I have cribbed this information from Kelly's 
Vocabulary. 



Battling^ tKe Arctic Blizzard 



THERE is a story, either an Elskimo legend or a Mrhite man*t fiction, of a dreadful 
dragon or monstrous beast that lived in the Northland long ago. He IdDed and 
devoured many people, and the natives tried in vain to trap and dertioy him. 
Finally a brave young man, an Elskimo Hercules, met the monster single-handed in combat, 
and with his spear inflicted a mortal wound, but was killed by the dragon while the beast 
was in his death agony. The spirits of man and beast, passing simultaneously into the 
**life of death,** are still at war. The dragon, impelled by his dominating propensity to 
destroy, haunts the earth, and in the form of the blizzard, often swoops down upon the 
unwary sojourner in the wintry wilds and takes his life. Many times he comes so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly that the traveler does not have an opportunity to seek shelter or 
make a snow house. At such times it is said that the spirit of the Elskimo may be seen 
on the trail, racing as though he were fleeing from impending danger, and suddenly vanish- 
ing into an air that *'bites shrewdly.'* This is a warning of the coming of the blizzard. 

The blizzard always comes from the north, whence the idea that he lives somewhere 
among the perpetual ice fields that surround the North Pole. His frequently unheralded 
coming has ended the search for gold of many prospectors. The clear sky, cahn atmos- 
phere and rising thermometer, conditions that precede his advent, are not ominous to the 
stranger in the country, but the native, or the white man that has learned the lore of the 
Northland, reads these signs and knows what they portend. The blizzard, during his 
predatory incursions, goes everywhere, but there are notable trails in Northwestern Alaska 
over which he riots, and where, when encountered, he is found in his most dangerous 
mood. One of these trails is in Death Valley, near the head-waters of Fish lUver, and 
another is on the Noxapaga Divide, between the head-waters of the Inmachuk and 
Kougarok Rivers. The latter place is called the Dreaded Noxapaga Divide, because 
so many people have met the blizzard while crossing it, and in the bewilderment of the 
darkness that quickly follows the short winter days, and in the blinding fury of the hideous 
wind, filled with flying snow, have journeyed on and on and across the **great divide." 
They left their bodies in the snow until the summer thaw revealed them, unless a pro- 
truding white hand showed the blizzard's **burial spot," or a frozen dog, faithful unto 
death, was discovered near the dead body of his master, hidden by a snow-drift 

When the blizzard visits the Noxapaga Divide, he may be represented as the 
incarnation of every kind of demon. He is Medusa, his hair of serpents hissing through 
the gloom of the hurtling snow, and he turns to stone those that face him; he is the 
lion-pawed Griffin that guards the treasure hidden in these frozen hills; he is die un- 
conquerable Hydra that must be avoided. 

¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥«¥ 

The shortest day of the year was clear and cold. The sun at 1 :30 P. M., hung 
just above the southern horizon, a great amber ember that glowed without radiating 
heat The earth and the frozen sea were covered with snow. To the northward from 
Nome the white perspective stretched away to the distant mountains, and seemed to 
merge into the delicately tinted sky. To the southward was the frozen sea, ice-hum- 
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mocked and tnow-covered. Far out a low-lying fog told where there was open water, 
and floating icebergs which the north winds had driven through the straits from the 
Arctic Ocean into the Bering Sea. As the sun appeared to slowly sink into this exhal- 
ation his feeble rays were refracted by the vaporous atmosphere until his disc was dis- 
torted to the shape of a balloon. Anon the balk>on contracted vertically until a great 
Chinese lantern, burning ruby lights, touched the earth's limb. The lantern flattened 
to die semblance of a spinning top, and sank from view. 

During the three hours since the sun had risen at a point a few degrees east of 
south, and while he described an arc equal to one-eighth of his circle, there was no 
corona, and not much suggestion of heat in the atmosphere at our point of view, aa 
die thermometer registered forty degrees below zero. After the sun had set, shafts of 
golden li^t shot athwart the southern sky, rose tinting a fleecy cloud that had come out 
of die sea, and diffusing a goMen hue in the southern heavens. In the north the gloom 
was gathering, and night was lighting her lamps in the ** vaulted dome.*' 

Of the several hundred fur-parkaed, fur-hooded and mukluk-footed residents of 
Nome who had watched this gorgeous sunset, one of many to be seen only in high 
latitudes, there were two men, one young, slender and sinewy, the other older and 
stouter, who started to return to their cabin. The older man said: 

'*! think we can get away tomorrow, all right." 

"Why not start tonight?** said his companion. **The sled is packed, we will 
have the light of the moon until after midnight, and the trail to the head of Nome 
River is in splendid shape. Eskimo Joe came over the trail today, driving in from 
Dorothy Road-house, which is twenty miles if it*s a rod, in two hours and a half. We 
can get to the head of Nome River before midnight, and have a good rest Tomorrow 
at nine o'clock, or as soon as it is daylight, we can push into the Kougarok District, 
and with good luck we can camp tomorrow night at the Turner Road-house.** 

"Oh, you're too ambitious, boy I When you get as old as I am you will learn to 
take things easy. There is no need of rushing. This is December twenty-first. There 
wiU be ten more days before the first of the year, and those Inmachuk claims you are 
so anxious to stake, will not be open for rek>cation until January first.** 

"But, we may have a storm that will delay us,** persisted the younger man. "1 
heard Happy Jack say a little while ago, when we were watching that gorgeous sunset: 
*Heap red sun say big wind come plenty — maybe two sleeps, maybe three.' *' 

But, Bob Holden, being the older, assumed the responsibility of management and 
leadership, and while John Lewis, his cabin mate, often thought his the better way, he 
always submitted to Bob's plans. The distance to the Inmachuk, whither they were 
going to stake some claims that would revert to the Government the first of the year, 
because of failure to do the assessment work prescribed by law, is 1 70 miles, and they 
expected to make the trip in five days. Even if they should be storm-bound in some 
road-house, a blizzard usually blew itself out in three days; so they had time to spare 
in the event of such a contingency. At least Bob thought so, but the young man was 
anxious and nervous, and wanted to be going. Whether it was the enthusiasm of 
youth, or an intuition of the terrible ordeal which they were destined to pass, that 
made the younger man anxious to start at the earliest possible moment, is a matter of 
conjecture. -Anyway, they did not leave Nome until the next day, and then th^ 
journeyed sbwiy imtil they reached the upper Kougarok, three days after starting. On 
Christmas morning they awoke before the dawn to find that a furious wind was howl- 
ing down the canyon up which their trail ran. The daylight struggled through a 
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migbty cloud of mow wfakh die fierce wind had gadiered from die eardi, and was 
driving, **Like die driving of Jehu, ton of Nimihi,'* over die unforeited wildemets. 
The fliying mow obscured die surrounding country; it obliterated the trails and piled 
up new drifts. To try to face this blizzard would be madness, so they remained tented 
aU day, and were protected from the storm; but inaction does not develop warmth, and 
diey suffered from cold. The following morning, although die wmd was still hi^ but 
less furious, diey determined to travel The country was new to them, but they had 
a roughly drawn map of this region, and according to this map a day*s ioumey from 
dieir present camp would take them to an old igloo where diey could be sheltered 
during die night 

They broke camp, and packed the sled under difficulties, as the wind threatened 
to make a balloon of the tent as soon as it was taken down. The four dogs were 
rehictant, and started only after urging them until impatience caused a resort to the lash. 
There are times when the lower animals seem to have more sense dian men, and the 
sequel indicates that this was one of them. It was a ghostly little procession that moved 
up the canyon in face of die blizzard. Before an hour had passed die dogs were coated 
widi ice, and before die day was done, blood was oozing from the mouth of the patient 
little leader, a tymptam of freezing, evidence that a shoulder or the chest of the poor 
dumb beast was then stiif as a board. It was a toilsome day, aggravated by the mental 
strain from inability to see any landmarks. The compass pointed the way, but without 
it diere was no north, south, east or west There was no trail. They wallowed through 
mow-drifts. Fierce gusts of the relendess wind would make the travelers hah, and 
tum their backs to the blizzard. They experienced difficulty in breathing, imless they 
turned their faces from die icy blast They were blown down, and there were times 
when the danger of being hurled through the air seemed imminent. The particles of 
flying mow stung like a Uih when they struck an exposed part of the face, but the 
parius with hoods, the fur mittens and mukluks worn by the claim hunters protected 
their bodies, and die exertion of walking under such conditions kept them warm. They 
moved at a snail's pace, fighting the blizzard every yard of the irksome way. They 
had foolishly hoped that the wind would abate before the day closed, but it grew wilder 
and fiercer. It made all the infernal noises, howling, shrieking, hissing, until it seemed 
like all '*the demons down imder the sea** had come out in this wild day for a mad orgie. 
The tornado and cycbne are merciful. They strike and crush the victim to death in 
an instant But the blizzard tortures, and tires the trailfarer to the ultimate of weari- 
ness, robs him of reason, and then flings him in a snow-drift to perish. 

The days m the far north at this season are short, wofully short whto the wind 
blows, and a night daric as Egypt gathered ere the worn travelers reached the Noxapaga 
Divide. After a futile effort to pitch the tent, an attempt was made to sleep on a paraf- 
fine blanket with the tent for a covering, but this resting place was too cold to be en- 
dured. The weary dogs had lain down in their harness, and were soon covered with 
snow. When the intense cold drove the men from their bed they contrived, with the 
aid of an ax, to make an excavation in a mow-drift. Into this they crept and lay down 
to sleep. But the litde sleep they got was a hideous nightmare, from which they were 
awakened often by a feeling of suffocation. The drifting snow would fill the entrance 
to dieir abode, and shut out the air. Many times during the night the younger man 
would take the ax and punch a hole through the sheltering snow to the blizzard-swept 
worid. Inside of their narrow quarters a suffocating death threatened them; outside a 
frozen death waited for them. 
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But the long night came to an end, and in the gray dawn they dug themselves 
out to face the blizzard again. The heat of their bodies had melted some of the snow 
where they had lain, and their mittens and the lower part of their trousers were wet 
These wet garments froze as soon as the wind struck them, and it was only by im- 
mediate and vigorous exercise that the members they covered were prevented from 
freezing. The best promise of the new day was that it would not be worse than the 
yesterday. In twenty-four hours these men had eaten but twice, and the last meal 
was a can of frozen condensed milk. The previous day had been tedious and tr3ring. 
It wu a day to test men's courage as well as their strength. The night had been sleep- 
less, a night that exhausts vital energy instead of restoring it. Now they were face to 
face with an ordeal that required the courage of the bravest and the strength of the 
strongest. 

BeKevmg that they were near an icioo, they abandoned their sled, left the dogs 
where the snow had drifted over and covered them, and plunged into the storm, which 
swallowed them as the sea swallows a stone. When fighting the blizzard there is no 
time for reflection; the struggle requires constant action. 

"The action of the tiger: 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood/* 
Frozen garments chafed their legs; frozen mittens numbed their hands, and a tidal 
wave of wind and snow engulfed them as they trudged along like divers on the bottom 
or the sea. As the day waned John Lewis slowed his pace; his companion was lag- 
ging and stumbling. 

John!** called the older man, and he drew near so that his friend could hear 
before the wind whisked the words away. **John, I am done up. No use trying, 
I cannot go farther. My c .ys are numbered, and the end is near. I have known it 

^^ !!"" .'"^ ^^^^^' ^°" "*"*' '^^^ "™* ^^^^'* 

1 will not leave you, and you must not give up," said Lewis. **I believe we 
are near the igkx). Let us keep going as long as we have strength.*' 

"For God sake, go on, John! If you find assistance, send back after me. My 
»fcty depends on you." 

Impressed with the idea that the igloo for which they were searching was not 
far away, and realizing the exhausted condition of his compamon by the awful weariness 
that was clutching his own body, John Lewis grasped the stiff mitten that covered his 
I»rtner*s hand. 

*I will go," he said, "but you must keep moving. Don't get off the course we 
are folkwing. I will send assistance if I find it, and will come back if I don*t find it." 

The young man faced the blizzard and the gloom of another night with a faith 
bom of youth and inexperience. He was a messenger to find aid for his exhausted 
companion. His eagerness made him forget that he was weary. The darkness of 
the night was not much worse than the gloom of the day. The darkness fitted tighter; 
he could not see his hand; the compass was useless, but he faced the wind and knew 
he was traveling a straight course. He realized his utter loneliness, but fear <Jid not 
enter his soul, and his heart was with the unfortunate comrade he had left on the un- 
certain trail. By-and-by it seemed like an age since he started on his lonely quest. 
Maybe Bob h-^d given up the struggle and had perished. He might have crawled 
uto a snow-drijt where it would be impossible to find him. Possibly he had wandered 
AWay from the course they were following, and had become hopelessly k>st. This he 
^^^: between fatigue and the awful cold of that tempestuous night he could not live 
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long. What a fool he was to leave himl Why didn't he think of the fiitiily of March- 
ing for anjrthing in tuch darkncw? 

After walking half the night, he resolved to go back and find his partner, if pos- 
sible. In some sort of a way he might be able to help him weather the storm. He 
did not know just how he could assist him, but die impulse to tiy was irresistible. He 
turned his back to the wind, and started to retrace his steps. The diooght that was 
dominant when he abandoned their car p Mid dog team was to find shelter; when h^ 
left his partner the controlling diooght was to find assistance for die fxhausted man; 
now, the '*8tem, tyrannic thought, that made all other thoughts its sUve,** was to find 
his companion and assist him. 

He made better progress going with the wind, and k>ng before daylight he t>elieved 
he was near the place where he had parted from Holdcn. He shouted, but his voice 
was drowned by the tempest It was dark, but if it had been light there was no land- 
mark by which he could recognize the locality. Even when the weather is deai, one 
sees but little variety m the treeless hills and unwooded ravines of this drear country. 

He kept going until dawn. Then he made a circuit and another and others, and 
zigzaged up ravines, and crossed the spurs of the few mountains, where the wind would 
catch him and throw him flat in the snow. At such times he would think, why not 
lie here and rest? But something impelled him to continue the struggle. The day 
had grown old before he abandoned all hope of finding his comrade, and set himself 
to the serious task of saving his own life. The storm, which had raged unceasingly, 
showed signs of abatement. There were moments when the wind lulled, but it never 
ceased. He knew not whither he was going; he hoped to find a trail that would lead 
him somewhere. 

When night began to creep over these frozen hills again, he was going, but like 
one m a dream. When he stumbled mto a drift he thought he stopped and slept until 
something clutched him by the neck and aroused him widi a start It might have been 
an invisible something separate and apart from himself. It might have been the will 
dominating the mind as well as the body. It might have been an inscrutable action of 
nerves keyed to the highest tension. It might have been the suggestion of the higher 
sdf. It might have been — but no matter what it might have been, it saved his life. If 
he had slept five minutes he never would have awakened. 

The night was passing, but he did not have any bnger an accurate perception of 
time. It seemed so long ago since he left his friend on the trail that the memory of the 
incident was dim. His thoughts were clear and intense, but they lacked continuity and 
sequence. They would ramble over forgotten incidents of his boyhood days, and then 
fly into the reahns of, speculation and mystery, and alight v^th a jarring suddenness in a 
road-house where there were warmth and food. 

The storm broke and the stars peeped through the rifts in the ck>uds. The dark- 
ness did not cEng to him any k>nger. He could see before him a white distance reach- 
ing into the mists of the night. He saw the northern heavens light up with a weird 
glow. He knew the direction was north, only because he recognized the light. He 
saw patches of light detach themselves and fly with meteoric speed toward the zenith* 
and assume all the shapes the mind of a Hamlet could imagine. Great ghostly arms 
reached out from the central luminous mass, and swept the sky with an audible swish. 
Beautiful coronal rays, delicately tinted, some in peari, some in blue, and others in 
green, darted upward, glowed for a minute and then faded. 

And thus he walked, and thought, and felt, and saw until the day dawned. With 
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the better li^t of day he viewed from an eminence the eternal hills, lying around him 
like a flock of iheep at reit, and discovered himself trying to pluck wild flowers growing 
m the snow. Reason told him that the flowers were an illusion, but they appeared so 
real that there was a serious conflict between the sense of sight and reason. A new 
sensation seized him, a feeling of dizziness and lightness, and a perception of the un- 
reality of his surroundings. He felt himself lifted up, and looking down he saw his 
body walking, stumbling, dragging weary limbs over the snow. The sight startled hiuL 
Was this the insanity that almost invariably follows prolonged exposure and partial 
freezing? This sensation of dual existence continued, and he concluded that it was 
not disagreeable. He had been so long alone that it seemed like companionship. Maybe 
another intelligence by some occult power had taken possession of his body, and was 
infusing it with new life. Why was the attempt made to save the worn, weather-beaten 
hulk? He had no feeling of weariness, pain or cold, and an idea possessed him that 
the restrictions and hampering environment of physical life would cease to exist if he 
could only get away. But a mysterious force held him near the form which had been 
subjected to a strain far beyond ordinary physical endurance. 

He saw the body stop suddenly, and the next instant he was looking down 
through smarting eyeballs on a fresh sled trail. He seemed to have been awakened from 
a dream to find himself encompassed by a horrible reality: alone in the Arctic wilderness, 
starving, weary to a degree beyond ordinary exhaustion, and lanced by an atmosphere 
so cold that the exhalations from his lungs made a popping noise as they escaped. He 
had heard miners from the Yukon say that when their breath **popped*' it was very 
cold, cold enough to freeze Perry Davis* pain killer, which never froze until the ther- 
mometer dropped to 70"". His physical sensations were indescribable. The pain of bruised 
and swollen feet, of overtaxed muscles, of bone points that were working like unoiled 
bearings in machinery, was mitigated by the numbing of sensory nerves. 

But a ray of light entered the gloom of this utter wretchedness. He saw it when 
he discovered the sled trail. It illuminated this trail, and made it appear like a great 
highway leading to a fair city. It was a fresh trail that had been made since the blizzard 
subsided, otherwise it would have been obliterated. He knew that if he could follow 
it and overtake the men that made it he would find assistance. He did not hesitate. He 
stopped only an instant when he discovered the trail, but that instant had been the oc- 
casion of a wonderful transformation in the man. He had been dragged down from a 
supersensual existence into a living automaton, and hope was rekindling the fire of life, 
reviving courage, and filling his blizzard-beaten body with a pleasing and surprising ani- 
mation. The snow was not very deep, except whene it had drifted, and he observed 
that the sled was lightly laden^ as it did not cut through the snow-crust, which in places 
was not strong enough to bear the weight of the men in the party. He knew that they 
were traveling fast, and that it would be a long, stem chase. But he was infused with 
new life. The animal had revived, and the craving for food was a spur to his weary legs. 
Tlie aroma from the boiling coffee pot, the delicious odor of frying bacon, of beans warm- 
ing in the stew kettle — he imagined he could smell these, and found comfort in the thought 
that it would not be long until he would be sitting in a tent, where the green willows 
burning in a Yukon stove scented the warm air, and where he could eat until the keen 
edge of hunger was dulled. He hoped there would be plenty of food in the camp, so 
there would be no stinting when the time came to appease his ravenous appetite. He knew 
the freemasonry of the trail, and that the best in the camp would be his. Such a haven 

"Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow!*' 
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All day long he followed the track with the pertinacity of a bloodhound, and as the 
night of the fourth day gloomed the hills — ^the fourth day since he had seen better shelter 
than a snow-drift — the night of the third day since he had attempted to sleep, or had 
eaten food, or had ceased a weary vigil and an almost superhuman fight against death by 
exhaustion and freezing — as the shadows of this night began to gather he heard a human 
voice. A great joy came over him. He tried to call and attract attention, but the 
sound that came from his lips was a grating noise scarcely audible. A man carrying a 
lantern came to him, and assisted him to a tent, but he was not taken inside. White 
spots on his cheeks were rubbed with soft snow until the color of life came back. Great 
white spots on his wrists showed where the frost had stolen in between parka sleeves and 
mittens. When the frost was extracted he was taken inside the tent, and the frozen 
mukluks were cut from his feet. Between socks and mukluks there was a layer of ice. 
His feet were not frozen, but they swelled to the size and shape of young seals as soon 
as they were relieved from the stricture of the footwear. 

Food was given to him, but a few mouthfuls cloyed the voracious appetite. His 
stomach rebelled. He was too weak to tell his story, even if his swollen tongue had 
permitted him to talk freely. He crawled into a sleeping bag, but the awful weariness 
had banished sleep. He lay like one in a stupor, but he was conscious of his surroundings. 
Though unable to sleep he was resting. Nature was beginning to repair the damage 
done to this wonderful human machine. The next effort to take nourishment was suc- 
cessful, and then he slept. In a few days he was able to join a searching party for his 
lost comrade, but the snow, white and glistening, showed no sign of where he had given 
up the struggle. The camp where they left their dogs was found forty-five miles from 
where Lewis was sheltered after his long fight with the blizzard. One of the dogs was 
alive; the others were frozen stiff in the harness. 

The next summer a prospector found a corpse in a ravine near the summit beyond 
the Kougarok. He came to Nome and told the story of his gruesome discovery. John 
Lewis heard the story, and knew. Taking a pick and shovel and a piece of canvas, he 
started for the mountains. The grass was green on the hills and tundra, and dainty little 
flowers, some of them pure white and some exquisitely colored, bloomed on sunny slopes. 
He plucked a great handful of the pretty white flowers, and carried them with him. He 
crossed limpid streams that leaped and laughed as they raced to the sea. F rom mountain 
lakes he flushed flocks of ducks, that circled and returned to their feeding ground when 
he had passed. The golden-back plover sighted him at a distance, and uttered its shrill 
cry of warning to the less alert of the feathered tribe. Little brown birds flitted in the 
willow bushes of the ravines, and the sun, shining from 2 o'clock in the morning until 
10 in the evening, filled the earth with a warm and dazzling radiance. 

The traveler from Nome to Inmachuk will see on the Noxapaga Divide a lone grave, 
covered with white boulders from a near-by gulch. Over the grave is a crude white 
cross made of willows. 
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